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RUSSIA'S “APOSTLE 
OF TITANISM” HERE 


Rachmaninoff, Pupil of Tschaikow- 
sky, to Appear with Orchestras 
of Several Cities 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, composer, pianist 
and conductor, who was recently appointed 
Royal Director of Music in Russia, arrived 
in New York Tuesday on the Aronprinzes- 
sin Cecilie, to appear in this: country with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the or 
chestras in Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati, and the New York and the Russian 
symphony orchestras. 

A pupil of Tschaikowsky, it is said that 
he has adhered to the style of that master, 
and remains in the “old school” rather 
than the “new school,” of which he said 


on his arrival that it remained to be shown 
that it was a success. 

Tall and spare, the musician has a kind- 
ly face, lighted up by blue-gray eyes, and 
his height gives him a slightly awkward 
appearance. He is a man of about thirty- 
six. A photographer was waiting to pho- 
tograph his hand when the liner reached 
the pier. This is the hand which, it is said, 
can stretch two octaves. 

“It is a great pleasure to be here,” he 
said. “I understand that Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Pique Dame’ will be produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. I wish that I 
might be able to conduct the orchestra, for 
[ idolize my teacher. 

“As to my new compositions, they are 
the third piano concerto, a tone poem 
for orchestra inspired by Boecklin’s paint- 
ing, ‘The Isle of Death,’ which I saw for 
the first time in Paris this Summer, and a 
sonata, Op. 28, which will be given here 
November 20 in Carnegie Hall. 

“T shall go first to Boston to begin re- 
hearsals with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and make my first New York ap- 
pearance on Saturday afternoon, November 
13, with that orchestra.” 

“Apostle of Titanism” is what a Ger- 
man critic called Rachmaninoff. He was 
born at Novgorod in 1873, and now lives in 
Dresden. A youth of giant hands, he be- 
came pupil at Moscow of Siloti, a pianist, 
with a famous stretch of many notes above 
an octave. He studied musical theory with 
Arensky and took the Moscow “great gold 
medal” in 1891. Two years later he pro- 
duced there a one-act opera, “Aleko.” His 
second symphony was called at Dresden the 
best Russian production of its sort since 
l'schaikowsky’s sixth. 

Known the world over as a composer of 
a popular Prelude which has the “rhythmic 
incisiveness” of his own playing, Rach- 
maninoff is a devout follower of Tschai- 
kowsky, of whom he speaks with ten- 
derness. His later operas, “Le Chevalier 
\vare,” and “Francesca da Rimini” reached 
the Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg. His 
piano compositions, with the C Sharp 
Minor Prelude, include two concertos, 
Sharp Minor, No. 1, and C Minor, op. 
i8; two suites, op. 5 and 17; ten preludes, 
Pp. 21; seven studies, op. 10; six “Musical 
Moments,” op. 16; variations, op. 22, on a 
prelude by Chopin; sonata in D minor, op. 
26, and many more. Of his chamber music, 
the D minor trio, “Elegiaque,” in memory 
f Tschaikowsky, has been heard in New 
York, as well as his cantata, op. 20, for 
‘aritone. male chorus and orchestra, en- 
itled “Spring.” This was also done at 
he Russian concerts in Paris. 

Rachmaninoff’s tour began at Smith Col- 
‘ge, Northampton, Mass., on Thursday. 
le is under the management of the Henry 
Volfsohn Company. Mr. Wolfsohn tried 
or five years previous to his death to get 
tachmaninoff to this country. 





More Late Operatic Homecomers 


Mrs. Andreas Dippel was one of the 
agers with Caruso on the Kronprin- 
essin Cecilie who came ashore in New 


ork Tuesday. Carl Jorn, the famous Ger- 
lan tenor, who sings in German, English, 
rench, Italian and Russian, and whose re- 
pearance at the Metropolitan is awaited 
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with much interest, was another. Belle 
Alten, who is to sing here this season, was 
also in the party, as was Jane Osborne-Han 
nah, who hails from Chicago, and, ac 
cording to cablegram, made a hit in Leipsic 
in the role of Madama Butterfly. It is said 
her admirers took the horses from her car 
riage and themselves dragged the coach to 
the singer’s hotel after her first appearance 

Mile. Marietta Mazarin, whom Hammer 
stein brines over to create in this country 
the title réle of Strauss’s “Elektra,” was 
still another passenger. She will be heard 
first in “Aida.” Others who arrived at the 
same time were Tullio Voghera, an assist 
ant Italian conductor at the Metropolitan ; 
Amando Lecomte, baritone, who was hers 
last vear, and Fernando Tanara, conduc 
tor. 


Distinguished French Artists Arrive 


On the Potsdam, which docked in New 
York Tuesday night, was a distinguished 
colony of operatic performers. They in- 
cluded Georges Regis, lyric tenor, of 
France: Henry Dutilloy, French baritone: 
Jeanne Maubourg, mezzo-soprano, for ten 
years of the Royal Theatre de la Monnat 
of Brussels, where she created more roles 
than anybody else on the operatic stage; 
Lucette de Lievin, French prima donna 
soubrette: Fernando Gianoli-Galletti, bari- 
tone for two years at the Manhattan; Pas- 
quale Amato, a leading baritone, who was 
here last season, and Pau! Ananian, French 
basso, all for the Metropolitan. 

Dutilloy brought the costume worn by 


ago, during the Grau-Savage régime. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


Riverte, the toreador who was killed by a 
bull in the ring at Bayonne, France, about 
three years ago, while the baritone, who 
was a friend of the toreador, was by the 
ringside obtaining color for his operatic 
impersonation of the bull fiehter. 


Phonograph Secured Forsell Engage- 
ment 


Probably the only artist ever engaged 
for grand opera in America on the strength 
of phonoeraphic records of his voice is the 
Swedish baritone, John Forsell, who arrived 
in New York on Tuesday for his season at 
the Metropolitan 

As Mr. Forsell was unable to come to 
this country himself for trial, he sent the 
phonographic records to Herr Dippel, ad- 
ministrative manager for the Metropolitan, 
who was so charmed with the reproduction 
of the baritone’s notes that he cabled at 
once a big offer to the Swedish artist which 
the latter immediately accepted. 


Whitekill Returns After Eight Years 


After an absence of eight vears, Clarence 
. + * . ~ 
Whitehill, the American tenor, returned to 
this country by the Kronprinzessin Cecilie 


on Tuesday. He will sing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. His home is in 
Marengo, Ia., and he will be remembered 


as having been in New York eight years 
One 
of his best roles in Europe has been that 
of Wotan. He has been singing recently 
at the Paris Opéra and at Covent Garden 





CARUSO BACK; VOICE 
> BETTER THAN EVER” 


en ahenor | Is Happy Over Return to 


= ‘New York with Five-Year 
Metropolitan Contract 


The only thine that Enrico Caruso, tenor 
of tenors, was unhappy about in his return 
to New York on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie 
Tuesday the that he 
weighed more than he did a year ago. 

“You've 


was accusation 


taken on weight Mr. 


was the way the reporters put it. 


Caruso,” 


“You are greatly mistaken” said the 
great singer; “very much mistaken. ] 
weigh less than when ! left New York.” 


“You don’t look 


insistent one. 


thinner,” returned an 


“It is this collar,” said Caruso. “Zounds, 
my man he made a mistake. See, it pinches, 
It makes my face look the fat.” 

“Just notice,” observed a friend in jocu- 
lar vein, “Mr. Caruso is almost speaking 
the English.” 

“I have studied it this Summer,” said 
the singer modestly. 

As to _ his 


Caruso 


two-thousand-dollar-a-night 


voice, declared that it was better 
than ever. 

“My voice?” said the Metropolitan star, 
“It is better than 
well, the voice, it is well; we 
well, n’est ce pas? 


before. I am 


are both 
Please, I beg of you, 
do not ask me of that operation they 
speak of in the newspaners. In _ Italy 
because I go to my old doctor, in whom 
I have great confidence, because he treated 
me before, and they ask me if I am not 


ever 


sick, very sick. I tell them all no I am 
not sick, only tired. Yet they, the news- 
paper men, make out that I have serious 


operation and the people fear I have not 
the same voice now. But it is not so. My 
voice is par excellence. 

“For seven years I have sung with the 
nerves. This my doctor tells me and I 
know it is so. Since I became a recognized 
artist I am excessively nervous every time 
[ sing and when I am finished I am almost 
in collapse because, you see, I give the pub- 
lic everything I have. I do not stint my- 
self.” 

The tenor then introduced his latest in- 
novation, which he termed his “musical 
yawn.” He explained, after the succession 
of melodious tones had sounded from be- 
hind the broad hand covering his mouth, 
that he had risen aboard ship at 4:30 o’clock 
in the morning. It was harder, he declared, 
than winning the pool, which fell to his lot 
last Sunday, netting him $120 after he 
had contributed $200 of it to the seamen’s 
fund. 


“But I am pleased to be here in New 
York once more though I am alone. My 
family matters,” with a half-sad wave of 


the arm and a reminiscent look, “are set- 
tled. Last year they made me—what do 
you call it?—yes, they made me dejected. 
It did not help me sing as I wanted to. 

“In Ostend, Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, 
Nuremburg, London and all the other cities 
where I sang this Summer I received re- 
ceptions extraordinary. 

“But, I like, best of all, to sing in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. I have signed 
another contract for three years to sing 
here, which makes me engaged for the 
opera in New York for four seasons after 
the one I help to open a week from next 
Monday. Two thousand dollars a night | 
shall receive and after next year I am 
guaranteed fifty performances a _ season. 
This lets me arrange for my own concerts 
and operatic appearances after the close of 
the season here and alters the present ar- 
rangement, which puts the Metropolitan 
management to trouble collecting for per- 
formances I may sing in England, Germany 
and Italy. 

“Carasa? No, I have not heard him. 
When they told me ‘he has a big voice, 
fine” IT said I am glad. I am not jealous, 
there is room for us all.” 
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Cooking, Sewing, Scrubbing and : 
Dusting Appeal to Miss Mero 





Fads and Fancies 





Hungarian Pianist, Now in This Country, Assures Interviewer She 
Is Not a Gypsy—‘ Just a Plain, Happy Girl,” She Says— 








Yolanda Méré insisted that the interview 
be conducted in English. Good-naturedly 
but firmly she waved aside half a dozen 
amateur interpreters, American friends 
that she had met abroad, and insisted upon 
speaking the language of the country 
through which she is about to make a long 
tour, refusing to answer questions in Hun- 
garian, German or French. And it is not 
bad English that the brilliant young Hun- 
garian pianist speaks. 

“T had some practice in English when in 
London,” she began, enunciating slowly and 
clearly, “and I am going to master the lan- 
guage before I leave. I find that they pro- 
nounce words differently here than they do 
in England, and I have been warned to 
watch out for slang—that is what you call 
it, yes?—but I am going to learn the slang, 
too. Don’t you think that that is right? 
Sure, you do.” 

And the pianist’s face beamed with good- 
nature behind which could be seen a look 
of determination which read that she would 
positively conquer English, as she will do 
anything on which she sets heart to ac- 
complish. 

The advance conception of Yolanda 
Méré, formed from the photographs sent 
to this country some weeks ago, which de- 
pict a raven-haired daughter of the East, 
with Oriental eyes, her head and shoulders 
carelessly draped with an intangible white 
chiffon veil, were instantly dispelled when 
the Musicat AMERICA man was ushered 
into her apartments at the Prince George 
Hotel the day after she arrived in America. 
He was met by a jolly young girl, natural, 
democratic, bubbling with the joy of living, 
vivacious, friendly. Her handshake is 
hearty .and unstudied; her simplicity is 
charmine: you are immediately her friend. 

Possibly she saw a look of surprise in 
her caller’s eyes. 

“T hope you did not expect to see a 
Gypsy,” she said. “The reporters of the 
daily papers ask me two questions as soon 
as they meet me. ‘Am I a Gypsy?’ and 
‘What do I think of America?’ I am a Hun- 
garian of old, old family. I am not a wan- 
derer on the face of the globe. I love my 
home; I am very fond of society; I like 
meeting people. Of course, I love music 
most, but I sew and cook and read. and 
play. I ~o to the opera, to the theater, to 
parties. Please do not make me out un- 
natural, or surround me with eccentricities 
in writing about me. It is true that I am a 
concert artist, but I am just a plain, happy 
girl, just as other girls are.” 

Mér6é was pressed to give some more 
details of her home life. 

“T have old-fashioned ideas of what a 
girl should do around the home,” she said. 
“T can cook any kind of a dinner, and often 
do so. I can make my own clothes, if nec- 
essary. Do the suffragettes believe in darn- 
ing stockings? Well, I do not see anything 
disgraceful in that. I can scrub and dust— 
I love to do housework, and scrub a floor 
or dust a book shelf with the best of them. 
I think all women should be able to do 
these things. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in being a good housekeeper.” 

Méré was told that a great many Ameri- 
can women do not believe in doing their 
own housework, while there are some who 
do think rearing large families is tunnec- 
essary. 

“IT do not wish to criticise American 
women,” she answered, quickly. “I find 
them charming. Americans are quick in 


their friendships as they are in everything 
else, and, although I have been in this 
country only twenty-four hours, they have 
already taken me to their hearts and 
showed me unusual evidences of friend- 
ships. The Americans are very different 
from the English. I have many friends,in 
England, but they are not so rapid over 
there anu do not adopt you as one of them- 
selves immediately.” 

Bells on two telephones, located in dif- 
ferent rooms, rang simultaneously at this 
moment. 

“There—is that not characteristic of 





YOLANDA MERO 


Distinguished Pianist Who Is Making a 
Tour of This Country 


America?” was her comment. “Just think! 
Two telephones in one suite, and both ring- 
ing at the same time. Everything here is 
hustle and speed, and I like it. Americans 
do things and they waste no time about it.” 

The pianist was asked to tell something 
about her career. “I was born in Budapest 
in 1887,” she said, “and I am going to have 
a birthday next Saturday, my twenty-sec- 
ond. The piano has had a fascination for 
me ever since I was a little tot—just so 
high. When I first started to play my 
father, who was my first tutor, had to lift 
me to the piano seat. When I was six I 
was admitted to the Conservatoire. My 
father made this possible, although I was 
under the age for admittance. My teacher 
was Mme. Augusta Renneman, who was a 
pupil of the great Liszt. At the age of 
fourteen I gained a scholarship and diplo- 
ma, and made my first appearance in pub- 
lic. I played in Dresden when I was four- 
tecn, and since then have appeared in all 
parts of Europe. In London a few months 
ago Mr. Charles H. Steinway, the piano 
manufacturer of New York, was in the au- 
dience at one of my concerts. Later I met 
lum. He said some very complimentary 
things about my playing, and declared that 
he was sure Americans would like very 
much to hear me. A tour was arranged. 
That’s how I happened to come to Amer- 
ica.” 

Asked about her favorite composers, 
Miss Méré6 said: 


“T like all of them-—-Wagner and Schu- 
mann and Schubert and Debussy and Cho- 
pin and Beethoven. You see, I have a 
catholic taste in music. However, I really 
care more for the music of Richard Wag- 
ner than for any of the others, and I never 
miss an opportunity to hear one of his 
oneras. ‘Die Meistersinger’ is my favorite, 
and ‘I have heard it at least twenty times. 
That is one reason why I like to play in 
Germany, I have so much more opportu- 
nity to hear his works. Of the Wagnerian 
conductors I like Nikisch and Mottl the 
best. And here I shall confide to you my 
secret ambition: Some day, just once, I 
want to conduct a performance of ‘Die 
Meistersinzer’ with a large orchestra. I 
have my own ideas as to how it should be 
done.” 

Miss M¢c106’s tour will embrace a great 
many American cities, and she is anticipat- 
ing visiting these towns with a great deal 
of interest. Her programs will be varied 
and include a large number of composers. 
She has a wonderful range of tone, a bril- 
liant execution, splendid technic and deli- 
cacy, her playing combining delicacy, warm 
glow and intellectuality. 





ST. LOUIS HAS HOPES 





Hears Rumor the Metropolitan Opera 
Company May Visit the City 


St. Louts, Oct. 29.—There has been a 
persistent rumor to the effect that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company would visit St. 
Louis during its traveling season this year. 
At first it was thought that there was no 
suitable place where opera could be given, 
but difficulties in point of finances and 
acoustics seem to be solved. The manage- 
ment of the Coliseum announces that it 
will erect a portable stage and equip the 
hall for opera performances. As far as 
acoustics are concerned, it is reasonably 
assured that they will be satisfactory. 

In at interview with a representative of 
Musicat America after last Tuesday night’s 
concert, Walter Damrosch praised the 
acoustics of the hall. 

“I see no reason why grand opera could 
not be produced here under the most favor- 
able conditions,” he stated, “provided the 
hall is properly divided so that there will 
be no echo in any part of the house. If the 
management will erect the proper sort of 
proscenium and stage there will be at least 
5,500 good seats available. I think the hall 
admirable for orchestral and choral con- 
certs.” 

It is reported that Andreas Dippel men- 
tioned this city as one to be visited. 

H. W. C. 





OPERA SINGERS AT RALLY 





Fremstadt and Fornia Helped to Draw 
Crowds for Hearst 


Songs by Mmes. Olive Fremstadt and 
Rita Fornia helped to draw the crowds to 
the Hearst rally in Madison Square Garden 
on Sunday night. Mme. Fremstadt was 
cheered as she made her appearance. With 
Nahan Franko’s orchestra accompanying 
her, she sang first Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 
and after a tremendous encore, “Annie 
Laurie.” The crowd kept on cheering her 
until she gave them another verse of the 
old song. This was the program: 


Instrumental Selections—Coronation March, “Le 
Prophete.” Meyerbeer; Overture, “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner; Hungarian Rhapsody 11, Liszt; Barca- 
rolle from “The Tales of Hoffmann,” Offenbach; 
Largo, Handel; Violin Solo, Nahan Franko; Fan- 
taisie, “Aida,” Verdi; Serenade, Schubert; Na- 
tional Airs of All Nations, Arranged. Vocal Se- 
lections—Song, “In Happy Moments,” William 
Ludwig; Grand Aria of Leonora from “Il Trova- 
tore” (Verdi), Mme. Fornia; “Ave Maria” (Gou- 
nod), Mme. Olive Fremstad; Song, “Old Ireland 
Shall Be Free” (Victor Herbert), William Lud- 
wig; Scene, Liebestod, from “Tristan and Isolde” 
(Wagner), Mme. Fremstad; Aria, “Mon cceur 
s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saéns), Mme. Fornia. National Anthem. 


LONDON'S NEW ‘ELSA 
IS MISS RENNYSON 


American Girl Tried to Hide Her 
Identity During Carl Rosa 
Opera Season 


Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 30.—The discovery 
has just been made that the “Elsa Vania” 
who made such a tremendous success as 
Elsa in “Lohengrin” in the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany at Covent Garden, is none other than 
Gertrude Rennyson, of Philadelnhia. Miss 
Rennyson, it will be remembered, achieved 
distinction this Summer by her work at the 
Bayreuth Festival. 

“My reason for assuming another name 
is that it is well-known that for an artist 
to sing in English opera hurts her profes- 
sionally on the Continent, and as the Carl 
Rosa management wanted ability rather 
than a name, I was glad to accept a four 
weeks’ engagement on my merits as an 
artist under an assumed name, never dream- 
ing of being discovered. 

“I have been singing this year in Dres- 
den and Bavreuth, and I have a splendid 
offer from Dresden for a five years’ con- 
tract, but naturally I want to sing in my 
native country, and before closing I am 
hoping that negotiations with Mr. Dippel, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, will end 
in taking me back to America next year.” 

Miss Rennvson has not sung in America 

for several years, since, in fact, she left 
to studv in Paris. 
__“My first year,” she said, “I studied under 
lrabadelo in Paris inecompany with Mary 
Garden and Geraldine Farrar. After re- 
maining there two years I decided to make 
German operas my specialty and spent a 
year in Germany studying the language. 
Since then I have sung the principal réles 
at the Royal Opera House in Vienna, 
Prague, and Dresden, and last Summer 
sang Elsa at Bayreuth, being the first Amer- 
ican so honored since Nordica.” 





MISS GARDEN’S PARIS FAREWELL 





“Marguerite” in “Faust” Her Final Ap- 
pearance Before Sailing 


Paris, Oct. 30.—Mary Garden’s departure 
for America after a sympathetic farewell 
last night at the Opéra, when she sang 
the role of Marguerite in “Faust,” has been 
the signal for the publication in the news- 
papers of a thousand nice phrases about 
her. The Figaro says: 

“She must carry away with her the in- 
delible memory of her recent successes. 
She has been in turn Thais, Ophélie, Juli- 
ette and Monna Vanna, and in all these 
roles the reception given her by the public 
was triumphal.” 

The Opera House Monday night was ab- 
solutely full, and at every lowering of the 
curtain there was universal acclamation of 
the American artist. Just before leaving 
Paris Miss Garden said that she would 
make her new profession of faith in the 
Catholic fold immediately after her return 
from America. 





More Metropolitan Artists Here 


Several singers who will appear in opera 
this season arrived Saturday by the Ham 
burg-American liner Amerika, including the 
tenor, Leliva, who will sing at the Metro 
politan after fulfilling an engagement with 
the Boston Opera Company; Florence 
Wickham, contralto, and Mme. Lydia Lip 
kowska, who will sing in Boston and at the 
Metropolitan. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and s0 
decisive was it.”—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many ualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playin 
plainiy a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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A SONGSTRESS, A MANAGER, AND AN INTERVIEWER 


Being a Graphic Account of What 
Happened When the Three Met 
in the Lobby of the Hotel Astor— 
Tilly Koenen, the Dutch Con- 
tralto, Talks and Is Talked To— 
She Objects to Singing Before 
the West Point Cadets 


It happened, on a recent Sunday morning, 
when the weather was raw and inclement, 
that, chancing to enter the Hotel Astor, I 
spied in one of the two cosy, intimate little 
flower booths that grace the entrance, M. H. 
Hanson, the manager, and his latest Euro- 
pean star, Tilly Koenen, the contralto, here 
for her first American tour. Judging from 
the laughter which was convulsing the 


famous contralto that her manager was re- 
galing her with some recent and mirth-pro- 
voking experience, I entered the booth, 
and, with a nod from the impresario and a 
word of greeting from the singer, became 
one of the group. 

The mirth-provoking story was of Dr. 
Wiillner and Coenraad Bos,. his accompa- 
nist, who appeared at Briarcliff Manor, a 
girls’ school on the Hudson, were nearly 
mobbed by the fair students and escaped, 
only to find the railroad station closed and 
a wait of twenty minutes in the rain fac- 
ing them. 

“But,” continued Mr. Hanson, “you 
should have been in Bernhard Boekleman’s 
studio after the concert as we waited. Dr. 
Willner, you know, is always nervous and 
distrait after a recital, and Mr. Bos is just 
the opposite, and as for myself—well, that 
depends on the box office receipts. Bos 
was unusually trying that night, for he sat 
down to the piano and played the ‘Car- 
nival of Venice’ with the most atrocious 
variations, all the time balancing his hat 
on his nose. 

“At last poor Willner could contain 
himself no longer, and cried: ‘Stop it, Bos, 
I can’t stand it.’ At this I began to sing” 
(in an aside to Miss Koenen, “You know 
what my voice is!) “and Dr. Wiillner 
rushed from the room. I don’t blame him; 
it was pretty bad.” 

“Ach, Dr. Willner is so popular,” cried 
Miss Koenen. “Didn’t hundreds of young 
girls escort him to the station in Stockholm 
after his recital? And I shall share his 
popularity, for I am to sing with him in 
Boston soon. We will sing some Brahms 
duets, beautiful ones never before sung in 
America, Mr. tianson tells me.” 

Continued Mr. Hanson: “I have taken 
Dr. Wiillner to all of the big girls’ schools, 
and now I will take Miss Koenen to the 
boys’ colleges, beginning with Wcsi Point.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the singer, vivaciously, 
and in a manner belying her words; “I am 
here so short a time, I am too bashful!” 

And then she turned to me: “I can’t tell 
you how I like America, it is so nice; it is 
almost like being at home. You see, | 
speak English almost as well as German. 
There are so many of my friends here 
among the artists and conductors that I do 
not feel that I am in a strange country. It 
has been my privilege to enioy the friend- 
ship of such men as Gustav Mahler, Felix 
Weingartner—” 

“Wilhelm Mengelberg,” broke 
Hanson, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Ach, no, not Mengelberg. I don’t like 
him, even if he does conduct our best or 
chestra in Amsterdam.” 

“They like me in Europe,” naively went 
on the singer. “I remember when I sang 
for the first time in Vienna; I had just 
thirty people in the house, but the second 


in Mr. 





—Photographed for Musical America 


Tilly Koenen, the Dutch Contralto, and Her Accompanist, Bernard Tabernall, in 
Front of the Hotel Astor, New York 


concert was ausverkauft—what do you say, 
‘out sold’? The Vienna people have been 
my best friends, and I love them. 

“But I have had great successes else 
where. They have given me record fees in 
Russia, and I was the principal soloist at 
one of the Munich festivals. I was the only 
soloist at the Beethoven festivals in Paris, 
at the Chatelet, and in Amsterdam with 
the Concertgebauw, Weingartner directing 
on each occasion. The last time I sang in 
Vienna Wiengartner was so enthusiastic 
that he dedicated a set of six Japanese love 
songs to me. They are short” (here Miss 
Koenen measured off the leneth of the 
songs with a characteristic gesture), “but, 
oh, so nice! I shall sing them here later. 

“Yes, | was born in Java,” went on the 
singer, replying to a question. “But I left 
there when I was only four years old. But 


.1 sing the native Malayse songs, and I’m 


the only European singer that does. I sang 
them for our Queen, Wilhelmina, and she 
exclaimed: ‘That is splendid, I like it,’ but 
she didn’t understand them,” whimsically 
remarked the contralto. 

“Shall I go back to Java? No; it is too 
hot. My sister writes me to make a concert 
tour there, but—” 

“Not unless you get 100,000 kronen for 
yourself and your manager,” broke in Mr 
Hanson. 

“Do you know, my manaver tells me that 
a well-known contralto said in public the 
other dav: ‘Who is this Tilly Koenen, and 


what is she coming to America for? 
Haven’t we enough contraltos in America 
to do all of the available work?’ I shall 
give a reason for my presence when I ap- 
pear on the concert stage.” 

As she said this her eyes flashed and her 
ordinarily mobile face became determined 
and set in expression. 

“You know this is an interview,” re- 
marked her manager, his eyes twinkling. 
“Hadn't we better cover the usual points? 
Get your pencil ready, Mr. Interviewer; 
now, Madame: 

“Have you ever eloped? * * * Have 
you ever committed suicide? * * * Hasn’t 
your departure from Europe left many 
broken hearts? * * * Haven’t you had 
your diamonds stolen, and haven’t you 
come to America to recoup? * * * 
Haven’t”— 

But Miss Koenen’s indignant denials 
ended in a storm of laughter, and her up- 
raised hands brought the embarrassing 
questions to an end. 


“And have you some _ snapshots?” I 
queried 
“Schnanps? Vas iss?” she exclaimed, 


with a blank look, followed by a hearty 
laugh as the question was explained. 

And I carried away—what every one 
must after meeting her—an impression of 
a merry, whole-souled woman whose voice, 
if it is as charming as her personality, is 
bound to win her a gratifying success in 
America. 





Distinguished Soloists for Hartford 


Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 31.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler, violinist; Margaret Keyes, contralto; 
Daniel Beddoe, tenor, and Ada Sassoli, 
harpist, are the soloists engaged for the 
concert of the Hartford Philharmonic So- 
clety’s concert next Tuesday night. John 
Spencer Camp conducts the orchestra again 
this year. 





In view of the approaching season of 
grand opera in Baltimore, Mrs. H. R. Mayo 
Thom’s Saturday Night Class has secured 


Enid Lamont, of New York, to give a lec 
ture-recital on the operas to be sung in 
Baltimore. The recital will be given at 
the home of Catherine Hull, No. 916 St. 
Paul street, November 18. Miss Lamont is 
well-known as a singer, and is an authority 
on opera. 





In memory of Edwin Bruce Story, for 
thirty years a teacher of music in Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., a recital was 
given by members of the faculty October 27 
Professor Story died suddenly last Sum 
mer 


Fritz Kreisler in Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 1.—Fritz Kreisler, vio 
linist, gave a recital at the Peabody Con 
servatory Friday afternoon before an audi 
ence that packed the concert hall and vig- 
orously applauded every number. The fa- 
vorite numbers seemed to be the Handel 
Sonata in D Major, Viotti’s Concerto in A 
Minor, Dvorak’s Canzonetta and Wieniaw- 
ski’s Polonaise in A Major, which were 
played as only an extraordinary artist can 
play them. Mr. Kreisler was finely accom 
panied by Hadden Squire W.J.R. 


CHICAGO'S MANAGERS 
BOTH CLAIM NORDICA 


Another Chapter to the Windy 
City’s Interesting War of 
Impresarii 


Cuicaco, Nov. 1.—The report that Mme. 
Lillian Nordica is announced to sing at the 
two “only” appearances in Chicago, under 
the management of two different impre- 
sarios, is creating no small interest among 
music lovers here. The rivalry may be 
appealed to the courts. According to F. 
Wight Neumann, she has a contract with 
him to appear here under his management 
and his alone. He supports his contentions 
with a letter and telegram from the diva. 

At the same time, Mme. Nordica is ad- 
vertised by Max Rabinof to appear in his 
“only” concert this Winter. 


Mr. Neumann repudiated the idea that 
Nordica might have given contracts to two 
or more impresarios. 

“Mme. Nordica knows too much about 
business to do anything like that,” he said. 
“She has been making contracts for quite a 
while.” 








Colonel R. E. Johnston, Mme. Nordica’s 
general manager, made the usual Johnston 
non-committal observation when the above 
telegram was shown to him by a MusIcaL 
AMERICA man. “I attended the Vanderbilt 
Cup race the other day,” he said, “and was 
impressed by the remarks of the spectators 
who maintained that the contest was tame. 
Tame because no human lives were sacri- 
ficed! Ah, me! Let them fight out in Chi- 
cago. It means bigger audiences, for when 
the public has the least suspicion that there’s 
going to be trouble they will turn out in 
throngs, regardless of the good music that 
is offered. Mme. Nordica is sure of big 
houses in Chicago.” 

From another source it was learned that 
Colonel Johnstson’s Chicago engagement 
was made with Max Rabinoff. Mr. Neu- 
mann, it is understood, engaged Mme. Nor- 
dica personally for another appearance. 





STIR IN CHICAGO CHORUS 





Musical Art Society Mémbers Object to 
Stock’s Examination 


Cuicaco, Nov. 1.—Quite a stir has been 
caused in that artistic but amiable organi- 
zation, the Musical Art Society, since Clar- 
ence Dickinson resigned to resume larger 
duties in the East and Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Thomas Orchestra, has 
succeeded him. The latter apparently does 
not believe in the civil service examination 
in music holding over, and demanded that 
all old members, as well as new ones, sub- 
mit to a rigid examination by three promi- 
nent local musicians, they being particu- 
larly cautioned to accept singers, not only 
in regard to their musical attainments and 
vocal qualities, but as to matter of truth 
in pitch. The singers were tested behind a 
screen and out of sight, akin to the Beck- 
messer in “Der Meistersinger,” so that per 
sonal prejudice should not enter their de- 
crees. The majority of the contestants ac- 
cepted the committee’s judgment as final, 
but there were some dissatisfied spirits who 
protested that if certain singers were 
dropped they would decline to continue 
their service with the society. This has re- 
sulted in some peppery feeling and unfor- 
tunate resignations. With due sympathy for 
derelicts, the new heroic rule is a good one, 
and will undoubtedly find the organization 
more fit than ever to live up to its highest 
ideals. a Se 


“Tannhduser” Starts Baltimore Season 


Battrmore, Nov. 1.—Manager Bernhard 
Ulrich, of the Lyric, has announced the cast 
for “Tannhauser,” which will open the sea- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Fridav, November 12. The cast follows: 
Gadski as Elizabeth; Noria, Venus; 
Sparkes, Hirt; Jérn, Tannhduser; Goritz, 
Wolfram; Hinckley, Landgraf. The con- 
ductor will be Alfred Hertz. W. J. R. 
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KREISLER REPEATS HIS 
NEW YORK SUCCESS 


Violinist’s Second Recital at Carnegie 
Hall Attracts a Numerous and 
Well-Pleased Audience 


Renewed illustration of Fritz Kreisler’s 
power to bestow the highest of esthetic 
pleasure was given Saturday afternoon in 
the second of his violin recitals in Carnegie 
Hall. The universality of this fine artist’s 
appeal to concert-goers—to those of “pop- 
ular” tastes no less than to the expert in 
music—was indicated in the volume of sin- 
cere and long-lasting applause that greeted 
his every selection. An audience that com- 
fortably filled the hall was present. 

Compositions of the older writers for the 
violin, as usual, introduced the recital. 
Bach’s suite in E Minor and the prelude 
and gavotte in E Major, numbers which the 
concert-goer always views gratefully on his 
program, were exquisitely played and fer- 
vently applauded. 

The second group consisted of selections 
from eighteenth century composers. Padre 
Martini’s captivating and melodious Andan- 
tino gave as much delight as any number 
of the afternoon, and Dittersdorf’s Scherzo 
also shone out brilliantly. A menuet by 
Porpora, Francoeur’s Sicilienne et Rigaudon 
and Tartini’s dashing variations on a ga- 
votte by Corelli completed the group. 

Then followed a menuet, by Debussy, 
Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” Mr. Kreisler’s 
own “Caprice Viennois” and “Tambourin 
Chinois” and Paganini’s Twenty-fourth Ca- 
price. Wieniawski’s “ Avis Russes” con- 
cluded a recital which in every moment of 
its progress heightened the audience’s ad- 
miration of a marvelous artist. 








Leading Artists in Musicale 


Morristown, N. J., Nov. 3.—General and 
Mrs. Edward P. Meany will entertain their 
friends at their beautiful home, “Alnwick 
Hall,” near Morristown, Friday evening, 
November 5, by giving a musicale. Federico 
De Carasa, the favorite new tenor of the 
Manhattan Opera, and Mme. Mariska Ald- 
rich, of the Metropolitan Opera, are the 
singers. Sara Gurowitsch, another of this 
season’s great artists, will play ‘cello solos. 
The Metropolitan Orchestra, conducted by 
Henry Leff, will render several numbers. 





Maria Gav. who has been with the Moody 
Manners Company in England, has gone to 
Madrid for a month’s engagement before 
sailing for Boston, where she will sing at 
the new Opera. 


BID COLORADO SPRINGS 
FAREWELL IN RECITALS 


Three of City’s Most Promising Artists 
Open Concert Season—A Musical 
Marriage 

CoLtorapo Sprincs, Cot., Oct. 29.—The 
local music season was opened recently with 
recitals by Eleanor Painter, soprano; Geor- 
gina Nelson, pianist, and Louis Persinger, 
violinist, young artists in whom music lov- 
ers of this city have taken a deep interest 
for several years. While pursuing her 
studies in New York City, Miss Painter 
successfully filled the position of contralto 
soloist at Dr. Parkhurst’s church during 
the last two years, and Mr. Persinger has 
won distinction as the capable concert 
master of the Ysaye Orchestra in Brussels 
and later of the Bliithner Orchestra of 
Berlin. Mr. Persinger is already in Berlin 
for further study and recital work, and 
Miss Painter is on her way to the same city 
to continue the development of her prom- 
ising voice. 

In compliment to its friends and _ pros- 
pective subscribers to the artist series of 
concerts, the Colorado Springs Musical 
Club held a reception at Bemis Hall last 
Friday, at which Wilhelm Heinrich, the 
Boston tenor, was presented in a program 
consisting largely of songs by Debussy, 
Rogers, Whipley and Reger. 

The occasion presented an opportunity 
to Josephine Trott, president of the club, 
for acquainting those present with the ad- 
vantages offered to members of this or- 
ganization for the coming season. 

A wedding of interest to local musicians 
was solemnized last week when Alice May 
Gibbs, soprano, became the wife of Ber- 
tram T. Wheatley, organist of St. Ste- 
phen’s Episcopal Church. 

Clarence D. Sears, who has held the po- 
sition of organist and choirmaster of 
Grace Episcopal Church of this city for 
the last eight years, has accepted a similar 
position with Grace Episcopal Church of 
Kansas City, Mo., and will leave for that 
city early in .\vovember. Mr. Sears will 
close his active service in this city with 
the production of Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving” on Friday of this week, and 
on next Sunday Eyre’s Communion Ser- 
vice in E. Mrs. John Speed Tucker, so- 
prano, and Vernon G. Clark, tenor, will be 


the assisting soloists. a 
Mrs. George M. Howe, a local violinist 





of prominence, who has studied extensively 

with well-known artists in this country and 

in Europe, has opened a studio in this city. 
W. S. 


ESCALAIS STAR OF 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Tenor of Layolle’s French Company 
Makes Strong Impression—A 
Flutist of Note 


New Orveans, Oct. 29.—Jules Layolle’s 
French Opera Company began its season on 
Tuesday night with Halévy’s “La Juive” as 
the offering.. An audience which crowded 
the immense place from pit to dome paid 
tribute to the splendid force of artists who 
will make this their home for the next 
three months. The role of Eleazar was 
sung by the big-voiced tenor, Escalais, 
who, despite the good work done by his fel- 
low artists, was undoubtedly the bright star 
of the evening. He is a fort tenor who 
does not depend solely upon his high C’s to 
win his audience, but one who sings at all 
times with charm and elegarice. He is not 
of the explosive type of Duc, or the clarion 
type of Berger, of years gone by, but has 
a voice of adequate power and is a finer 
artist than either of the two. 

Mme. Demedy, the falcon, suffered from 
a slight indisposition aggravated by stage- 
fright, and consequently did not reveal her 
full powers, which are said to be of very 
high order. However, her work was suff- 
cient to give bright promise for her future 
appearances. Nuibo, light tenor, sang the 
part of Leopold with much finesse. Hu- 
berty, basse noble, gave an impressive inter- 
pretation of Brogni. Mme. Cahuzac was a 
pleasing Eudoxie. The chorus was good; 
the orchestra, under the baton of Tartanac, 
excellent. The ballet was the best seen here 
in many years. 

On Thursday evening “Lakmé” was pre- 
sented to introduce the first light soprano, 
Mlle. Rolland, who proved herself a most 
sympathetic heroine, singing Delibes’s en- 
trancing music with flawless technic and in- 
terpreting the libretto with keen apprecia- 
tion of its possibilities. Nuibo accentuated 
the good impression he had previously 
made. 

Music lovers are talking about the great 
flutist now appearing here, Mme. Panita by 
stage name, and in private life Erica von 
Klosterlein. Those who disparage the flute 
as unresourceful should hear this artist, 
who handles her instrument with the ease 
that Sembrich handles her voice. 

The Music Teachers’ Association is doing 
excellent work. The study for the next 
few months will be “Musical Form.” The 
most able local theorists will lecture from 
time to time. The officers of this organiza- 
tion are: Blanche McCoard, president; 
Mary M. Conway and John T. Curlett, vice- 
presidents; Virginia Desforges, secretary, 
and Mrs. L, E. Toomey, treasurer; the 
executive committee is composed of Paul 
Jons, Mary V. Maloney, Mary M. Conway, 
Walter Goldstein, Henri Wehrman and 
Mrs. J. M. Gwinn. H. L. 











FLORA WILSON BEGINS TOUR 





Daughter of Secretary of Agriculture 
Sings in Des Moines 


Des Mornes, Oct. 28.—Flora Wilson, so- 
prano, daughter of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who is just beginning her Western 
tour, sang recently in this city. She was 
greeted by an audience notable for its so- 
cial brilliance and which was representative 
of the best people. 

She displayed a voice of much flexibility 
and charm, and was equally at home in her 
German, French and Italian songs. Per- 
haps she was at her best in the numbers by 
German and French composers, for the in- 
terpretation of which she seemed especially 
fitted. 

She was assisted by Karl Klein, violinist. 
who won the audience from the first by his 
authoritative manner of playing. Mr. Klein 
proved himself to be the possessor of a 
large and fluent tone and assured technic. 

The accompaniments were well played 
by Harold O. Smith. Miss Wilson was 
tendered a reception on the day following 
her concert, and graciously consented to 
make one more appearance before con- 
tinuing her tour. 





Choir Soloist Dead 


East Orance, N. J., Nov. 2—Lewis B. 
Hohmeyer, a well-known choir soloist, died 
here yesterday after a long illness. Two 
weeks before his death he made an attempt 
at suicide. He was twenty-eight years old 
and a native of Bordeaux, France. He 
sang in the choirs of Christ Church, East 
Orange, and St. Mark’s, West Orange. 





MORE SINGERS HERE 
FOR THE MANHATTAN 


The 





“Touraine” Brings Over 
Renaud, Dalmores, Doria, 
Mazarin aud Others 


A big company of opera singers came in 
on the Touraine, which docked Monday 
morning. Among them were Maurice Rén- 
aud, Charles Dalmorés, Mariette Mazarin, 
the new dramatic soprano; Jean Vallier, a 
new French bass; Armand Crabbe; Au- 
gusta Doria, the contralto, and Polese, the 
Italian tenor. Also in the party were Oscar 
Anselmi, the new Italian conductor, and 
Leandro Pla, an assistant conductor. 

Oscar Hammerstein was at the pier to 
meet his incoming flock, which was chaper- 
oned from Quarantine by William Guard, 
the press representative. Mme, Mazarin 
became somewhat confused after landing 
and wandered down toward the river end 
of the pier, but was soon found by Mr. 
Guard and introduced to Mr. Hammerstein. 
Mazarin is a smart-looking woman, with 
tawnv hair and hazel eyes. She has a strong 
dramatic personality and has been called 
“the tigress.” She comes from the South of 
France. 

Mr. Hammerstein was clasped by Mme. 
Doria, but she unhanded him so that he 
might greet Vallier, the new bass. Vallier 
is tall, dark and good looking. He is an 
addition as far as appearance is concerned 
at least. Anselmi, the new conductor, is 
keen looking and agreeable. He is of me- 
dium stature and apparently about thirty 
years old. He brings his wife with him. 

Rénaud has sung about twenty weeks 
during the European season. Charles Dal- 
morés seemed less stout than of yore and 
said he had sung about forty times while 
on the other side. He sang in many of 
the larger cities of Europe. 

Augusta Doria said she had sung in Os 
tend and Trouville and had offers from 
Frankfort and Milan for the current sea- 
son, but did not wish to stay away from 
Boston so long. She heard “Elektra” in 
Cologne and said there was a thrill every 
minute. The music of the opera she said 
was very remarkable. Mme. Doria will 
sing Klytemnestra in the forthcoming pro- 
duction here. 





Third Season, 1909-1910 
MR. AND MRS. 


DAVID MANNES 


Sonata Recitals 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 
NOVEMBER 14th, DECEMBER 12th, 
JANUARY 16th 


Sonatos by Vocatelli, Beethoven, Brahms, Grieg 
Pierne, Dvorak, Henius (firsttime), Enesco (first time) 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


DAVID 5 STUYVESANT THEATRE 
44th Street, near Broadway 
DIRECTION - - - MRS. FRANCES SEAVER 


Subscriptions $1.50 to $3.00 
Single Tickets, 50c. to $1.26 
On sale, 1 West 34th Street, Room 808.  Te!. 5340 Murray Hill. 


CARNEGIE HALL 


TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON 


November 9 


at three o'clock 


SONG RECITAL 


Copyright Aimé Dupont MME. MARCELLA 


SEMBRICH 


Mr. FRANK LA FORGE, at the Piano 


TICKETS, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 and $1.00 
Mail orders to LOUDON CHARLTON, Mgr., 868 
Carnegie Hall, will receive immediate attention. 

Baldwin Piano used. 


Music Lovers’ Pilgrimage 
to Europe 


PECIALLY arranged Cathedral recitals 

and Concerts by the great masters. 

Continental Grand Opera, music 
festivals at Munich and Salzburg, the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau. Inspiring 
musical leaders accompany the Pilgrims. 
A maenificent opportunity for the summer 
of 1910. 





Address 
H.W. DUNNING & COMPANY 
1061 Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 
Tours round the world, to the Orient, 
and to all parts of Europe. 
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CHICAGO HAS ACUTE CONCERTITIS 





the Program-Givers 





Saturday and Sunday Musical Events Prove it to Be “‘ A Great Big 
Art-Loving City,” says Mme. Zeisler—Opening of the Rabinoff 
Sunday Concerts Proves a Brilliant Affair—Antonio Frosolono’s 
Debut—Wiullner, George Hamlin and Tilly Koenen Among 








Cuicaco, Nov. 1.—The musical doctors 
might diagnose the case of Chicago from 
the symptoms developed on Saturday and 
in full bloom on Sunday as acute artistic 
Concertitis; but the dear public have taken 
to it so kindly that it appears likely to be- 
come chronically popular. 

As Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler re- 
marked after the experience of Sunday 
afternoon: “Chicago is a great big art- 
loving city after all is said and done— 
events like these demonstrate the fact be- 
yond cavil.” 

Every concert and recital hall in the city 
from the bijou Cable, and the old reliable 
Kimball, to the latest The Ziegfeld were 
in musical service Saturday afternoon and 
at Music Hall a new artist, Tilly Koenen, 
the contralto, made her local debut. 

This served as a popular prelude to the 
big show which opened early Sunday after- 
noon and continued until the twinkling 
lamps of nightfall announced the finale of 
many artistic events. The first feature of 
the day was the early appearance of Signor 
Antonio Frosolono, a new violinist who 
appeared at the Illinois Theater, assisted by 
the distinguished American pianist, Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood. 

This recital was not half finished before 
an immense audience was seated in the 
Auditorium approving the inaugural of a 
series of popular concerts under “concert 
direction, Max Rabinoff.” 

Simultaneous with this event a splendidly 
representative crowd filled Orchestra Hall 
to welcome Ludwig Willner and Tilly 
Koenen; a little later in the afternoon 
George Hamlin, Chicago’s most distin 
guished tenor, gave a recital for a very 
recherché assembly in the Grand Opera 
House. 

Tilly Koenen made her first appearance 
here in the Music Hall Saturday afternoon 
before a highly critical audience that came 
possibly out of curiosity but remained out 
of admiration, This lady soon demon- 
strated her accomplishments both in technic 
and interpretation, her vocal qualities stand 
ing somewhat secondary in esteem. 

It is a long distance from the dazzling 
and exhaustive “runs” of Handel to the 
soulful songs of Schubert and the philo- 
sophic inspirations of Brahms, but she 
scaled all the barriers easily and triumph 
antly. Certain her delightful rendition of 
“The Raven,” and her impressive singing of 
“The Sapphic Ode” were sufficient tests. 
She has a gift for emotion that comes read 
ily over the footlights. In a series of 
quaint Dutch songs for children she showed 
a singularly fine sense of humor; likewise 
a pretty pathos that was charming and she 
gave uplifts to the songs of Strauss and 
Hugo Wolf. Miss Koenen certainly made 
a most favorable impression and proved 
herself to be an artist worthy of the laurels 
that she has won in other lands. 

Signor Antonio Frosolono, who recently 
assumed charge of the violin department 
of the Sherwood Music School, is as his 
name indicates a native of Italy and was 
born in Naples. He was instructed under 
the best masters in that great music center 


until the family removed to America. Here 
he was intimately associated with that 
great dead master of the violin, S. E. 


Jacobsen, admittedly one of the greatest 
teachers of the violin in America. Later 
he spent three years in London with Emil 
Sauret. During this time he studied or- 
chestral direction and has appeared as a 
soloist in many of the cities of continental 
Europe. He made his first appearance here 
after a long stay abroad, Sunday after- 
noon at the Illinois Theater, in conjunction 
with William H. Sherwood. 

Brahms’s Sonata in A Major, op. 100, a 
selection at once difficult and trying, served 
well to demonstrate the capabilities of the 
instrumentalist as a player of breadth and 
intelligence, with Mr. Sherwood at the 
piano. The good impression of the new 
violinist was intensified when he appeared 
the second time and played Tomaso Vitali’s 
“Giaccona,” an eighteenth century selection, 
that was given with care and fine clarity 
of tone, the audience approving the play- 
ing most heartily. Mr. Sherwood reap 


peared playing MacDowell’s “Water Lily” 
and Liszt’s “Grand Polonaise in E” with 
dazzling effect. The final feature of this 
pleasant afternoon was Paganini’s Con- 
certo in D Major with Wilhelmj’s Cadenza. 
In this piece May E. Sellstrom assisted at 
the piano. 

George Hamlin made his first apearance 
here this season Sunday afternoon in the 
Grand Opera House. Mr. Hamlin was in 
excellent voice and provided a program 
delightfully diverting for a representatively 
fashionable audience. His skill as a pro 
gram maker has grown from season to sea 


Dr. Willner opened his program with a 
Schubert group “Der Wegwieser” and “Der 
Atlas.” Then came four songs of the same 
composer and the now thoroughly aroused 
and admiring audience welcomed him so 
heartily that he gave a Schumann song in 
response to encore. Dr. Wiillner’s methods 
are now so well understood and the ma- 
jority of his songs have been sung here 
before making it unnecessary to discuss 
at length his method of securing effects. 
Suffice it to remark he is as intense and 
dramatic as of yore and leaves little ap- 
parently to be desired in the matter of 
significant emotionalism. 

Several putative attempts have been made 
to establish Sunday concerts upon a popular 
basis at the Auditorium, but they have ap- 
parently died of inanition, or rather the 
lack of artistic ammunition in the form of 
names to conjure with, It is a foregone 
conclusion that such an enterprise carefully 
engineered and well equipped can and will 
succeed. 

The new series that opened yesterday 
under the direction of Max Rabinoff and 
his associate, Ben Atwell, had all the essen- 
tials and the vast audience that approved 
and paid for the effort argues well for its 





ANTONIO FROSOLONO 


Distinguished Violinist, Who, with William H. Sherwood at the Piano, Made His 
Chicago Début Sunday 


son, keeping pace with his growth in art 
as an interpreter and vocalist. He opened 
his program with Bononcini’s “I Beseech 
You.” This was followed by Handel’s reci 
tatitive from “Sosarme.” Then came “A 
Song of Joy” from the seventeenth century 
German. A series of religious songs wer« 
given with fervor that was inspiring. The 
word “Hallelujah” had a ringing richness 
that was uplifting. He was recalled several 
times to the stage and in response sang a 
quaint old Irish folk song. This was given 
with an unction and pathos most fetching. 

Following came a series of songs, three 
of Schubert; the Provence Song of Schu 
mann; the Liszt number, “Oh, Come in My 
Dreams” and “Joy of Youth”; a “Hunting 
Song” and “Spring Time” of Wolf; Rum 
mel’s “June” that seemed freighted with 
the very aroma of the world in tune. Mr. 
Hamlin gave four songs of Quilter, all 
beautifully done. Among other novelties 
he gave Elgar’s “Moonlight” and M. W. 
Daniels’s “Call of Spring.” Likewise an 
Indian song by Carl Busch, an admirable 
novelty. Out of compliment to his fine ac 
companist, Edwin Schneider, he sang se\ 
eral of his original compositions in re 
sponse to recalls. 

Dr. Ludwig Willner, the lieder singer, 
who made no less than eight successful 
appearances here last season, returned to 
renew an artistic acquaintanceship Sunday 
afternoon and was greeted by an audienc: 
of splendid proportion and undoubted musi 
cal quality in Orchestra Hall. This event 
had additional interest in the appearance of 
Tilly Koenen, and naturally the sympa- 
thetic accompaniment of Coenraad V. Bos 
In addition to showing his versatility in 
this direction, the latter gentleman made 
an apolegetic speech that at once surprised 
and amused his audience. 

Mr. Bos should be accompanying the 
presidential delegation down the Mississippi 
since he has leaped into fame as a speech- 
maker. 


continued success. These gentlemen have 
spent much time and money in organizing 
on a firm and high art basis for this cam- 
paign and have every reason to feel well 
satisfied over the reception of their artistic 
project. 

The basis of this new departure is the 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, an or- 
ganization of fifty-eight pieces enlisting 
young and ambitious musicians, as well as 
not a few well seasoned instrumentalists 
under the direction of the able and en- 
ergetic conductor, Chev. N. B. Emanuel. 
This orchestra has been playing together 
for six months past, and considering the 
length of association, made a remarkably 
good showing. 

True, there was some roughness in the 
playing of yesterday; it was not ail velvet; 
there were occasional hesitancies in attack 
and lack of full volume in finish, but on 
the whole it was decidedly creditable. The 
program opened with Tschaikowsky’s 
“March Slav,” which ushered in the audi- 
ence spiritedly. Then came Moszkowski’s 
Concerto, op. 59, E Major. Mrs, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, the pianist, received an 
ovation from the audience who proudly 
recognized her as an artist worthy of all 
honors. That it was honor worthily be- 
stowed was evidenced by her finished and 
fiery performance of the work. At its 
conclusion she was recalled time after time, 
and finally gave a dazzling morceau as a 
pourbois. Then came Riccardo Martin, the 
stalwart young tenor, who last season won 
his silver spurs in supplying the roles 
opened by the illness of Caruso. This dis- 
tinguished young singer, at present a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan force who has 
just arrived from Italy, came directly to 
Chicago, and although a trifle travel-weary, 
proceeded at once to make good, singing 
“Celeste Aida” with the same fervor and 
power that marked its rendition last season 
when he supplied the position of Zenatello 


brought him to the stage again and he sang 
the Lament from “I Pagliacci” with a 
power and tenderness sensational in its 
sweep and marked one of the great mo- 
ments of the afternoon. The orchestra was 
heard in Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhapsody” 
and then gave the second movement from 
Hamerick’s second and third movement 
from “The Tewish Trilogie”’ which proved 
to be the chef d’ouevre orchestrally of the 
afternoon. 

Mme. Zeisler reappeared and gave three 
Chopin pieces, Etude Op. 25, No. 3; Valse, 
Op. 64, No. 1; Polonaise, Op. 53, reading 
suave and poetic, while the Polonaise had 
a brilliancy that sparkled and magnetized 
her listeners, so that almost the entire num- 
ber was repeated in response to continued 
recall. Mr. Martin then sang the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen” with a heartfelt and 
appealing note that repeated his former 
triumphs and he was recalled to sing the 
big aria from “Tosca,” which he gave 
with richness of dramatic color. Mme. 
Zeisler succeeded with Litolff’s “Scherzo” 
from the Concerto in D Minor, another 
sparkling and effervescent. contribution to 
the joyous music of this eventful inaugural, 
which had a charming encore that was 
dainty and delicate to a degree. The diffi- 
cult acompaniment to the concerto showed 
the discipline of the orchestra in its best 
estate. Mr. Martin then gave three songs: 
Giordano’s “Caro Mio Ben”; Reynolds’s 
“Si mes vers avaient des ailes,” and 
Dvorak’s “Als die Alte Mutter.” The con- 
cert ended significantly well with Weber’s 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz.” 

Few young Americans have been more 
signally honored abroad than Leo Wald 
Erdody, the young violinist of Chicago, 
who makes his début here next month. 
While in London a few months ago he re- 
ceived a request to play at the Savage Club, 
one of the most famous institutions in 
England’s great center. He was an honor- 
ary guest with the great contemporary com- 
poser Alexander Glazounow, the brilliant 
Russian who has added so much to the 
meritorious musical novelties of the day. 
His enthusiasm over the young American 
was infectious. As a result of a round 
table meeting the menu was illustrated and 
autographed by such noted individuals as 
Louis Brennan, famous as the inventor of 
the single track railroad; Adrian Jones, 
the distinguished English sculptor; Hans 
Neumann; Tom Brown, the London car 
toonist who spent last year in New York, 
and Penryn Stanislaws, the draftsman of 
feminine beauties, who has revived the an 
cient and honorable art of Flaxman. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB AT PEACE 


Spring’s Discord Vanishes in 
Plans for Concert Season 


All is now harmony in the Rubinstein 
Club of New York, according to announce- 
ment Monday by Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, president. Only twenty-nine res- 
ignations have been recorded, says Mrs. 
Chapman, since the proceedings last Spring, 
when the injunction obtained by Mrs. Ade- 
laide Wallerstein, the deposed president, to 
prevent the club from electing officers and 
drawing up new by-laws, was vacated by the 
court. The club has since increased its 
membership to five hundred, 

As set forth in the prospectus handed out 
Monday at the Waldorf-Astoria by Mrs. 
Chapman, the calendar of concerts to be 
given at the hotel for the ensuing year in- 
cludes a number of well-known artists. 
Mme, Nordica will appear as soloist at the 
first evening concert on December 14. 

As a forerunner to the formal opening of 
the season, Mrs. Chapman gave a private 
tea at the Waldorf Wednesday afternoon 
to the officers and members of the club com- 
mittees as a sort of peace conference after 
the battle waged in the courtroom. 

Mrs. Wallerstein, who started an organ- 
ization of her own, the Mozart Club, now 
has it in running order. 


Last 





Honor for Norfolk Organist 


NorrotkK, Va., Nov. 1.—The mantle of 
the famous blind organist, Dr. Bischoff, of 
Washington, D. C., has fallen upon Profes- 
sor William Wall Whiddit, of Norfolk. 
Professor Whiddit was the official organist 
and choir master of the Jamestown Expo- 
sition and one of Norfolk’s leading musi- 
He has taken charge of the organ 


cians. ' ’ ‘ 
at the Congregationalist Church, Tenth 
street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 


and will enter upon his duties at once in 
that capacity. Dr. Bischoff was organist at 
this church for a number of years and was _ 
one of the most noted musicians in Amer- 


ica. 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS—BLANCHE ARRAL 
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riore’ F Mme. Arral:a Success. /{ MME. ARRAL’S CONCERT. 
e Unknown except, by report, though she pe ane 
MME. ARRAL PLEASE 28) had once been''engaged by Maurice Grau Blanche A rral '\ [Operatic Airs, with Orchestral Accom 


AT RE OB COREE 


u-} to singin the Metropolitan Opera House, M H , | ce) 
©! Mme, Blanche. ; Arral,,« lyric’ soprano, akes er Debut be paniment, Given in Carnegie Hall. 


i : e,| stepped. into immediate. favor, yesterday; ° en M : a 
: ; : len me..Blanche Arral, a coloratura so 
IN HER FRENCH SANG ! is afternoon in -Carnegie Hall. At Carnegie Hall M4 


: ' Erano, who comes with little preliminary 
nt}: A concert’ of operatic music is-a hybrid, heralding except the announcement that 








e-| paradoxical kind. of ‘entertainment not Bhe is from opera houses of Paris, Brus- 
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i H hij N= | calculated :to appeal to musicians. Such ° on 4Ba %) sels, and St. Petersburg, concer 
First Publics Appearance of Gt] cs conmnianagiehe sama, abee! nabtecd arth French Soprano Wins the Ap-|3* \|sels. ana St. Petersburg, gave a concert 
j Cosmopolitan Prima Donna the ‘assistance of ‘thé Volpe Symphony probation of ‘a Large Audi- ps which was her first appearance-in New D 
— | Orchestra; to, the evident delight of an ‘ Fi : Mi York. The occasion was planned on an 
at Carnegie Hall, audience that crowded * Carnegie Hall. ence al Her irst Appear- a ambitious scale. She had the assistance K 
However, it, was the soprano’s ‘desire to ance in America al: of the Volpe Orchestra, which played a ry 
place .her operatic .gifts , before New . ° number of orchestral pieces, and she ta 
| By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER. e fon and she *fulfilled her ambition CI ye = airs from operas: sg eg ey he 
; : f st \ with brilliant results. 2 QE ; ' \, from omas’s ‘ Haméet,” ‘“‘ Vol che : 
beow York. seaceten Sat Mme. ienene ‘There were many.in the audience who i degre ne Lang Sapete”’ from Mozart's * Marriage of Fi- , th 
Parra), prima donna soprano, took place » | did not® expéct. great’ things of. Mme. | - ue ge gp to eine garo,”’ an air from Massenet’'s ‘‘ Manon,” Ys 
fyesterday afternoon at -Carnegie:Hall. Arral, although her coming had been suf- brane, “4 ane . ‘4 we a . | “Plus grande dans. son obscurité” from j - 
' ‘The house was large, Mme..Arral was \ ficiently heralded. Skepticism was not || ame 7 —— Hall yester taf? ter-}Mi | Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” and the Ro- ’ | 
liberally applauded and the results of killed when she ‘first came into view, @ etenns ee i ae os Bs mance, the -“ Recitative Cantabile,” the 
the recital must on the whole have ittle woman, dark of complexion, with ane. Weeen®, Sopauved per RakEy Gavotte, and the Polacca from Thomas's ag 
ily after her first aria and became en- “Mignon.” These are cll. well-tried and ‘ na 


raven hair arranged high on ‘her: head, 
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been thorough! ratifying to the sin- a. , s Ae 
ee ee te ine auabantinn’ Vebne hs but Mme.. Arral's quiet. assurance, com- thuysiastic over her before the end of the a familiar operatic ¢xcerpis appropriated to ; m 
h bined with’ her niddesty and graciousness concert. The tribute was not unde- ! the tises of prima.donnas en the,concert| } m 
phony Orchestra. a games served, Mmé. Arral discloved a voice of | 8" : . ; if 
tl of manner made ‘an’ immediate impres- ae ee « S vo. Th stage; but concerts. niade up in this man- 1 
I am not greatly mistaken, Mma. wid Jity > Pade ers poor 
; . sion. @ range and good quality, especially ner-have beeome somewhat out of daté m 
Arral had sung once here privately, if With the. first tones shegsang jit. became in+th idd' er rewriater _| wo “t> n° ' ‘ ; ‘ 
not publicly, before yesterday. Her clear that Mme. Arral @as an artist of mse meme end lower registers, Ese lier | 4Md-Out of fashion in this ppera-ridden ar 
appearance at Carnegie Hall was experience, authority an resource, | More “aun . "i tread a ae, pe ters ee ry late years. The audiencé that sit 
; > : than that, the ear mmediately a mtialy dramatic both Invoice a stened to Mme. Arral wasgnot very nu- K 
doubtless, however, . , | ee in 
troduction to New York. “We may ay seh yore hig manner. Her runs and tills were’ i. merous, hor apparently very familiar with er 
}count on enjoying other opportunities aria and B cite fective, even tlrough they’ lacked € | the music she sangg b it .was ‘soon 
jof hearing the newcomer: th!> season, Hamlet.” The thing of clearness, and her hi ‘A fr avg p hogy . pose 
Fg i ee Amer vee Ms ane j charm of aor personae. were taken with a confiden a } ave the sing: _ ‘panitestay { th 
: Stinn, § r eti¢ appeal'of her voice. . k : nm} : 1 
fs an artist of distincHion and abiiity, : red @n-the musical scale, reeult justified. Only the ab we hens Undiminished |, th 
with sa honorabje cageer behind her } aviation carrying her easily somal ‘magnetism in her ing tempers/ sj, {) Mm f singe ’ rof { he 
~~ SC ges mag FE ll wee em, : } j Her .tones sounded ‘fresh, the admiration of he 1 the ¢ ‘experient andTouting, and her singing of ; Y 
qualities. In th ong re ge and ‘tenderly ‘expressiv Easily offerings } } -these arigS and recit#tives showed a com- |. of 
4 . ragister it is she manceuvred in coloratur ts. But ¢o: { ‘petent m&stery of their most obvious. de- la 
warm and generpu the upper end these aerial gyratidns wer he most lights cj } mands. Her voice is powerful and well 
it seems gomewflat won, which, afte impeccable feature of Her Americ Ve { under her command, and she ‘h ¥ “| gc 
+ J prel, . in f was SO disappoint- Mrhe loa , ~ Amount of skill ini the defweps : 
fat. t ng. ne *. well Mme thi \ the florid njagsages of the muficfIt is wr 
\. t a voice fin~ th® first gregogess' of 
T Mme unusually * we ' no : : 
: equalize est tones, to be # first sea outh, “nor .ig Wi 
tion “on Mozart's Pe rettt ig As oe 2 ew, .couie. — } Later there canfé ané. om cineenents that f cn 
fro a” Calve. an 4 ; . th 
pall arg Fg - aa tee tries,» however, up t0 iE Thomas's “Ha singing hen are ut the disposal of . . tit 
oO F c , & mus x a: a 1 FF : 
voice and training.g T cluded the “aaa pews “gi es ranean nag ted S9n, Found het nervous, Dut when tration and power apa abubtant 
pamiee “Alr de: from.“ Wam- Mme. Arra} .. was frankly operatic ‘in ‘she sang the. che Sapete’’ from St sonority. Yhe.Arral’s experience enables at 
enough 50 cote oR then sane tests fl | setleh. once: she wax well unger way:|{ The Marriage: of Figaro” “she was} | | er. to, male, these mings gount, to, sro of 
a er hands. and -arms moved free nry\ bene ‘ . To music such as that o omas 
ringigg, notes; the “Au: -: ture: But. somehow, there was -foth-| \,  *horguaiily confident.. This was the least and Massenet she gives a brilliancy which, th 
Cour r, from... “Maron,” ng offensive’ in those movements, how- happy -of her selections, The Mozart though rather hard, is-effective. ’ In that : It 
p24 ~ ey at BE : ever out of place thev may have been manner ia“not the easiest to acquire. ‘In Seen ee port, the sort that N 
, ; n ' ‘ ' em ain ait th ” - / rfection o rasing, a a 
de*' Gounod; besidés threé aS vontierted-in ali. she did, even when eeeeness AG 0008 18 Deine,” . Cow |r laa. an equable poise of the subtler ys 
well songs from “Mignon,’': be- she grew ovVerpersuasive’. in* her: inter- noda’s “Plus grande daus son ohpouritq” br resources’ of vocalization, she is less at t of 
ginn gefw th the still fresh and lovely reba tibiae: : She showed her delight plain- and Ambroise Thomas's ‘‘Connais-tu-'e| st) | home; and this was at once shown by the 
wponneys;tu’ and ending with the | y when the crowd gave approval. Pays’: she’ was, at. her: best.: Other |pb \ | RAY Jn which she sang * Vol che Sapete. ’ us 
Polacca. F The “soprano was heard to better ad- os. . rt] pe That beautiful air, as she treated it, was sti 
? From force of habit Mme. A¥Yral fre- i vantage: in: the “Hamlet” music, -in “Au Mignon’: -excerpts that followed. the | pc not a thing of beauty. “The disagreeable ya 
;quentiy emphasized her intentions by ‘| | Cour la Relne” ffom Massenet’s ‘‘Manon”’ latter, vere too many and fragmentary. -} ca urist might also find fault with her f 
améans of gesture. and the recitative and aria “Plus grande The Volpe Symphony Orchestra assist-}co } ronens of wo) oF pe vowel sounds th 
n_bo ‘rench an talian.. - ; 
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Pleasin g in **Mignon.” Reine de Saba,” than in the “Voi che st appear Mr. Vol Pa s..% Srohestes, cence, prays Volpe’s 
amo ” 4 ”, “ di Figaro,”’ ‘ , rection, playe erubini’s -‘*‘ Andcreon ” 

It was in the “Mignon” music’ that \ | | S&F =p EA ty —* Bi, > iME: BLANCHE-ARRAL, overture, Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem Bi 
the singer was most pleasing, te. me. that it-lost all its charm of-naivette. Ex-, It'4g Already obvious that the campaign as ney d’Omphale,” the second. suite lo 
She (quite cofrectly), took the “Con-' aggerated sweetness and a desire to be] , f educétion for which. the people of New Q eces from Grieg's Peer Gynt 

ie ; + ys ionally are Mme. of educstion for whic peo. music, and the overture to Thomas's el 
ffully than Miss Geraldine Farrar did Arrai’s worst faults. .They marred her ork “were enlis nearly two months ag . ~— : ; lir 
last Spring in her distressing . inter- per forfnance of ie Sounae se SS pare is not to be confined to the opera houses. |} SPOTLIGHT AND ORCHESTRA A ‘ is 
\pret . rom “ on,” ‘whic a 64 4. » > i ; 
Flee toting ent eonnnnnn ia then | came‘ rhythmivally distorted and strangely aaah of mantarte & te Wee ae BLANCHE ABRAL’S DEBUT : fir 
ration of Mignon’s hopes and*rem- sophisticated. -In- the last .number, the & revalution made of the elements c iidiiiinnsinits & th 
iniscences. At the opening of the Polaccea. from ‘‘Mignon,”” Mme, Arral j enter into all thé departments of singing. - Tr é ‘ , ‘ 13 
lPolacca,” on. the other: hapa, Mme. showed some vocal fatigue, but she sang The public must learn to forget what it has ‘Wasn't it the first time that & spotlight : 2 
Arral took liberties with her rhythms @Qjmmmtne florid music brilliantly, névertheless, been {n the habit of enjoying for a great asad been inclided in the orchestration at ne 
‘land did not quite regain possession of and as an encore gave a waltz song that | ; Ca: ie Hall? It wasn’t precisely 2 spot- : to 
'|}her powers till near the close, which. i eveaiee, .° Cone ey oer oe 8.5 mahy years, or, tf it cannot = thats at itght that roe died Mie Manche Aseal . s ; 
she sang with no -little facility and ne ne £i8 ws pve least to remember with ag little heartburn-- accompani rs. 
brilllancy. She was rewarded: by an ae tee px — , dea Ing ag possible, and agceptfin&erior offerings in her songs at the Volpe concert yester- ; tri 
encore, in sDOD Riedie Oh ake An énthusiastic welcome was hen 4 S with gratitude. In lew of- the case day afternoon, but it was a bunch of little F ea 
bis accompanist. Mme. Blanche Arral upon her firs nen ell the concert which lamehe Arral, a concentrated electric bulbs at her feat, . sO 

a re. ‘ .jance in New York yesterday afternpon hiwpeomer fn the -}  ykve yesterday. that served the same purpose. snter My . = 

Madamie Blanche Arral, a French s ~~ Carnegie Hall, and it was well rited, for -{n Carnegie ax fot witheut some || | Arral, who takes her stand beside the o j ac 
with a high coloratura voice, sang aie e this ‘Httle French ‘Jady “has beautiful éomfort The lady hag @ so- ductor’s platform. Click. Blaze 6 ler 
first time in New York wees tho paid voice,, which ‘she knows how se, and prano laypledsing and of falriy Great applause. in, 
noon in Carnegie’ Hall. either the s i a charm of ‘maner that 1s elightful: as equabidg ~ it haa had' some training, . Saneldered tuité apart hi. 
of the audienee nor its enthusiasm could}: it-is rare. , She is free mannerisms \ too, and @s mistress gave evidence of ahs, the now col ™ 
have.brought her any. complaint. The arid affectations, and ple as a child possession of stage rqutine—more ev | singer % ow 
seats ree tata gee % yee oe she stands and. sé rth. the’ music of ; indeed, than the best ki i ashe : q to 
demonstrative and generous. 8. : an ; 
relapses. quickly intd operati pression ; | hér Clear “sopr rnd aps — ents tr. 4 astion / | many do 

Paes. a. ad). in' the truest -sénse of is never amiss In @ 80) dramatic |) | oad s oa 

/ x She sings, her gestur; ing those of ; . #h Symphony Orches- or lyric, ang may Yeem ysater a in P, ee oe ple 
“ theatre as oppos the rigid poise \Pai | tr old Volpe. Mme.} (| &" operati s are eae a“ Wright's aero ar 
Bye concert stage. / Mer tones are a) ar was the “Aria oe _, a ee ) ohd cantdied th 
cou *« & pt {| Like It” r Ref about the unpleasarit \ even did more ad 

I ‘e one ty to show her range and thefq 5 Fractices an abits of some singcry, “are \ suspended in mi — 
“H | = bey .° “Voi che Lapet f m | } | the only ogues to a bad voice." Mme. | note. As for e ; 
““Migho - 0 “hManon.’ : aa j Arral had no need of a prologue of any. | j prehends it, w ; G 
enco y attested its . ary © sang most daintilyg bet she had| | ; Kind, and she disclosed, a willingness to a it, and underst gly she expresses it. a 
favor. by Volpe’s * |not the chance for color Avork which j | Submit it to very serious judgmént when | } It is parlor otion, perhaps, and not 

| Sympho if not the - | her. other . “is yrente Pope * | she sang the airs from “Hamlet,” “Nozze. ' : the real pool-an -willow-tree effect in the 
\| Boston is so good = *3 So sabe” d “i the ot? aris. from “Mig- | | #1 Figarg,” “Manon” (Massenet’s), Gounod’s ; | | “Ophelia” song of Ambroise Thomas’s 
that it showd . The or- 4 non” - affofded trills and roulades “Queen “of Sheba” and “Mignon,” whiclt | \ “Hamlet,” but it is charming none the Mi 
chestra play, Grieg sujte and the final igh: By ght hearty applause. ; | Staced her programme. . It was not finished, | ¢/ Jess. It is a parlor voice in its flexibility 
number, veig’s Song,”’. was encored. ° Mr. Vol are of the program was-| | nor even, nor unusual art which she dis- | 4 ang tone-range, yet not too small ip vol- 
The work of the musicians, if at times @ no less sin ly enjoyed. The three num- ; | Closed in her singihg, nor an.understanding | ume for the great hall. 
; bers from Grieg’s Second Peer Gynt Suite | | of the widely varying styles which the mu- ai 
little uneven, certainly demonstrated am- being especially well rendered. This or- | | eA ter: but : of tt w _ The Volpe Orchestra revealed again 
Matiows desire to do well. \ chestra undec Mr. Volpe's artistic direction | ph wn gratefully regetved aire Yoipe j/| the beauties of the bright and touching 
alia — ——— seems to bring out the soul-stirring -q hy J red. Mr. ; « ® acct : l 
so ties of the Grieg compositions as few \! and his. orchestra contributed theraccom- | . — a, ceil oh mais ae 
others can. _ paniments, and some agreeable instrumental! = a. s Cc 
a ~Renusic. won an encore. 43 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Since that wizard of the violin, Fritz 
Kreisler, has appeared in New York this 
Fall, 1 have not been able to suppress cer- 
tain thoughts and doubts about him which 
have come to me. A master.he is—that 
goes without saying—but there are two 
things which rouse my suspicions a bit and 
make me wonder if success is going to 
make the great Fritz indifferent. 

You know, I said only a counle of weeks 
ago that a musician truly worthy of the 
name musician could not have money. Re 
member the rule: “If the musician has 
money, look for the trouble with his music; 
if he has music, look for trouble with his 
money.” Now, Kreisler’s present programs 
are archaic, without even being truly clas 
sic. One can listen to a whole recital by 
Kreisler without hearing one touch of mod- 
ern harmony in the compositions he plays 
—without one chord which touches the 
musical ear of to-day. In all his out-of 
the-wav mediaeval pieces there are just 
the three fundamental chords which one 
hears in folk-songs and the popular songs 
of the day, and an occasional simple modu- 
lation. Indeed, the American popular song 
goes much farther in harmony. 

Kreisler is not playing the great modern 
works, and but few of the great classic 
works. He is depending more upon the 
charm and magic of sheer violin playin 
than on his capacity as a great interpreta 
tive artist. 

Moreover, most of the critics noted that 
at his first New York recital he played out 
of tune, a fact which they attributed to 
the effect of the weather upon the strings. 
It was not the effect of the weather, Mr. 
New York Critic; it was a relaxation of 
vigilance somewhere. Kreisler played out 
of tune only in the very simple passages, 
usually on the higher notes of the lower 
strings. In the most brilliant and difficult 
passages—even in double-stonning—where 
the violinist is obliged to hold the violin 
correctly in order to play at all, his in- 
tonation was always phenomenally perfect. 
But in easier passages, especially on the 
lower strings, the violinist has a habit of 
elevating his left arm, of holding the vio- 
lin high, in a position where the left hand 
is no longer free to attend only to the 
fingering, but must be a factor in keeping 
the violin in place. I have fiddled a good 
bit in my life, and know that this is pretty 
nearly certain to lead to flaws in the in- 
tonation. 

As to Kreisler’s programs, the treasure 
trove of curious old pieces which he un- 
earthed in a French monastery accounts for 
some of their features, but it would 
not explain his devotion to an archaic char- 
acter throughout. Can it be that Mr. Kreis- 
ler thinks that these simple pieces, mak 
ing no demand on the harmonic sense of 
his listeners, will draw and hold the popu- 
lace, and at the same time propitiate or 
even tickle the critics by their facile claim 
to a classic dignity which in reality they 
do not possess? The affectation of exuber- 
ant approval with which the critics are 
pleased at present to comment upon these 
archaic programs is to me a joke. I 
think the critics are carried away by their 
admiration of Kreisler the violinist—and a 


wonderful violinist he certainly is. But is 
success making the famous violinist lazy, 
so that he does not present the great mod- 
ern works from Brahms to Lekeu? We 
all know what he can do; but why dvesn’t 
he do it? 
ee @ 

One thing has been bothering this old 
head of mine lately. It is this: why does 
the fool combination of music with any 


‘other thing under the sun make what news- 


paper men call a “story”? If a man in 
Muncie, Ind., cuts his lawn to music, or if 
a symphony concert in Pittsburg is ar- 
ranged so that the audience can also wit- 
ness a baseball scoreboard, the journals 
pounce on the fact as a tiger pounces on 
his prey. If a man in Des Moines blows 
his factory whistles in a chord, or in a 
tune, instead of in the usual way, it i» 
good for a column or two, as well as a 
picture. Pages of good newspaper space 
are wasted on would-be witty stories about 
eating to music. When a dairy proprietor 
finds that his cows will give more milk 
to music there is more excuse for the tale, 
because it involves a possible develop- 
ment into something useful to humanity. 
But is it this feature which is brought for- 
ward in the story? Not at all—merely the 
freakish aspect of the combination of cows 
and music. 

It is just the same old story over and 
over again—music hitched to something 
else, usually in absurd and trivial fashion. 
Any one who reads the daily papers can 
call to mind having read scores of such 
stories. They never get anywhere, scarcely 
ever point anywhere. 

Now, I have no objection to music be 
ing hitched to anything under the sun, but 
I have great objection to the journalistic 
attitude which does not get anywhere with 
the matter, but goes on, year after year, 
saying music-cow, music- lawnmower, music 
this and music- -that—all to no purpose. It 
is such a deadly stale story—at least, as 
told. The way this thing persists, the per- 
ennial value set upon this linking of music 
to any old thing, has suggested to my 
mind to search out the real meaning of it. 
Newspapers would not give space to the 
matter if they did not consider that their 
readers valued it. 

There is a deep-seated love in the human 
mind for the merely odd, the whimsical, 
and it may be that that constitutes the 
whole value of the music-in-unusual-com- 
bination story. But if this is so, why is it 
music alone that is thus pounced on as the 
one unusual thing which has the power to 
bestow a value upon any human activity, 
however insignificant in itself? If a man 
strikes a match to music, it is worth print- 
ing. lhe music may not be worth a hooter, 
and there is certainly nothing of value to 
the public in the thought of a man striking 
a match. But put the two together, and 
presto! you have made gold out of noth- 
ing. to-morrow it will be blacking shoes 
to music, and it will be just as valuable. 
Why choose precisely music for this curi- 
ous distinction—why not literature, paint- 
ing? Why is it not just as odd to read, 
or look at pictures, while one is being 
shaved or is pushing a lawn-mower? But 
no one would make a story of that. 

I have about come to the conclusion that 
this psychological phenomenon that 1 have 
been pointing out is a proof of music’s 
claim to the greatest universality of any 
of the arts. it need make no intellectual 
demand; it may be allowed to float upon 
ones spirit, no matter what else one may 
be engaged in. Reading or looking at a 
picture would be apt to distract a man and 
keep him from munding his business; but 
the music merely sustains, cheers and de- 
lights him while he is doing it. Music en- 
closes and entolds everything as no other 
art does. It is a universal exalted atmos- 
phere that one can breathe, no matter in 
what his other senses and faculties may be 
engaged. lt is a retlex of the great soul 
of mankind, capable, as is no other thing 
in the universe, of touching him in every 
possible phase and shade of his life and 
action. Every person feels this instinc- 
tively, however little he may think it out, 
so he gets a little thrill of some sort every 
time he is reminded of this universal rela- 
tion of music to life. In music, the soul 
of man is free, and each thought of this 
is an instant’s vacation; and so the spirit 


of man leaps to meet any suggestion of 
the existence of this magical power in 
human life. It means greater happiness 
and freedom. 

* * » 

Would you ever have thought that a 
headache cure and a philosophy of rhythm 
were two birds that could be brousht down 
with one stone? And yet that may be so, 
it appears, from a letter which I received 
the other day from a friend of mine. He 
writes: 

“I have found by experience on several 
occasions that I can cure a headache by 
going to the theater and sitting down near 
the drums! 

“Possibly you can work out from that a 
whole philosophy dealing with barbaric 
rhythm and music—if so, good luck to 
you!” 

This is really a thought-stimulating sug- 
gestion, and brings a possible explanation 
to my mind. The savages, being savages, 
indulge continually in horrible orgies, and 
as a natural consequence have terrible head- 
aches most of the time. They find relief 
from this-in the beating of drums, and 
as their medical science advances they dis- 
cover in the course of time the particular 
rhythms that are most effective in driving 
away the headache. Thus savage rhythm 
arises. But since the savages must spend 
the major portion of their time in curing 
their headaches, there must be perpetual 
drum-beating going on in their villages. 
This, without the adoption of some clever 
ruse, would unfortunately keep the sav- 
ages’s wives in constant knowledge of their 
condition and habits. But the savage is 
crafty and resourceful; so he invents a 
great number of ceremonials, religious and 
otherwise, consisting chiefly of the beating 
of drums. This is undoubtedly the origin 
of primitive religion. Being the sole ar- 
biter in the arrangement of municipal af- 
fairs and ceremonies—a sort of un-opposed 
Tammany—the savage arranges his civic 
life in such a way that one or another of 
these ceremonies will be going on most 
of the time. Thus he is able to find con- 
stant relief from his headache without his 
wife even suspecting that he has one! 

Moreover, as quickly as the proverb grew, 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
head,” he immediately changed it to 
“breast,” as it has remained ever since. 

These considerations may place my cor- 
respondent friend close to the savage; but 
if he objects, it is his own fault for having 
broached the subject and having offered 
himself as an example. 

x* * * 

Did you ever notice how seldom it is 
that composers are wits? ‘They are often 
Startlingly direct in their remarks, and 
not intrequently noted tor bluntness of ex- 
pression, but they are not often proficient 
in that keen turn of the phrase that con- 
stitutes the ditterence between the witty 
way of saying a thing and the merely direct 
way. ihe region in which the composer 1s 
continually at work—that is, the domain 
of abstract tone—is a land without words; 
and it is not customary tor the composer 
to think in terms ot words unless he hap- 
pens to have also a strong literary bent. 
ianists and periormers generally, who are 
much more given to sociability and con- 
versation than composers, are more apt 
to be witty. We look more to the von 
Kuelows and Liszts (acknowledging the 
latter also as a composer) for witticisms, 
than to the Bachs and Beethovens. lhe 
stories that 1 have in mind to tell you 
seem to contradict what 1 have just said. 
As a witty turn, the sally of the com- 
poser outdoes that of the pianist, though it 
plainly falls below it in the caustic and 
poinard-like quality that distinguishes the 
latter. Perhaps these are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. 

Chabrier was temperamental in a high de- 
gree. lie began his work in composition 
later in life than is usual, and poured it 
out in a golden stream which leit hin early 
a wreck. Benjamin Godard went cheertully 
his Mendelssohnian way—a rather French 
way, to be sure—but never striking a high 
key of intensity or imagination. When 
Godard once said to Chabier, “What a pity, 
my dear Emmanuel, that you applied your- 
self to music so late in life,” Chabier re- 
plied, “It is a greater pity, my dear Benja- 
min, that you began so soon.” 


As a roaster, however, Raoul Pugno is 
capable of blowing up a hotter fire under 
his griddle. He once met Mr. S., a man 
of wealth and culture, and who is some- 
thing of a composer and an excellent ama- 
teur musician. Mr. S. spoke in this strain: 

“You, Mr. Pugno, are a great pianist, 
and presumably do not profess to such 
great proficiency in other thines—bridge, 
for example. I, too, am something of a 
musician, but bridge is my stronghold— 
I play bridge much better than I play the 
piano. 

A game was arranged, and Mr. S. suf- 
fered a disastrous defeat. As thev rose 
from the table Pugno said: 

“And now, Mr. S., I should like to hear 
you play the piano.” Your 
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Mrs. John Swikert, Jr., for Fifteen Years 
Accompanist of the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 1.—Mrs. John Swikert, 
Jr., accompanist of the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society for the past fifteen years, has an 
enviable record in that she has not missed 
a rehearsal during that time. In a recent 
publication by the society her ability and 
faithfulness are recognized in these words: 
“Too high praise cannot be given the pres- 
ent accompanist of the Oratorio Society for 
her musicianship, devotion to work, quick- 
ness of perception and ability.” 

Mrs. Swikert began her musical career at 
the age of nine, when she commenced 
studying the violin under George Schaefer, 
prominent in musical circles at that time. 
A year later she began her study of the 
piano under Louis Loewy, afterward re- 
ceiving instruction from such teachers as 
Richard Burmeister and Cecilia Gaul. 

Mrs. Swikert is an excellent pianist and 
teacher, and an accompanist of more than 
ordinary attainments. -In addition to her 
accompanying at the rehearsals and con- 
certs of the Oratorio Society she has served 
in a like capacity at several of the larger 
schools in this city. 





Read and Respected 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 28, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Your paper is the only musical publica- 
tion which is read and respected by the 
people representing the real musical thought 
in this country. WILLARD PATTEN. 
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SINGS TO AID THE MacDOWELL CLUB 


Louise Homer Gives a Rectal of Her Husband’s Songs at a New 
York Theatre 


In the worthy cause of benefiting the 
MacDowell Club Students’ fund, Mme. 
Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, gave a recital of songs by Sidney 
Homer at the Lyceum Theater on Monday 
afternoon, November 1. The students’ fund 
of the MacDowell Club is used in main- 
taining the MacDowell house at Peterboro, 


N. H., which provides accommodation for 
students and enables them to have seclusion 
and opportunity for work under the best 
possible conditions. The Peterboro insti- 
tution is conducted in accordance with Mr. 
MacDowell’s wishes. Before the concert it 
was announced from the stage that a recep- 
tion would be held at the rooms of the 
MacDowell Club afterwards, and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer had consented to be pres- 
ent. Mr. Homer accompanied his songs, 
and the following program was given: 


Part I—*“Sing Me a Song of a Lad that Is 
Gone,” (Stevenson), “The Stormy Evening” 
(Stevenson), “Sweet and Low” (Tennyson), “‘Thy 
Voice Is Heard” (Tennyson), “The Last Leaf” 
(Holmes). Part Il.—“F rom the Brake the Night- 
ingale” (Henley), “Prospice’ and “A Woman’s 
Last Word” (Browning), “When Windflowers 
Blossom on the Sea’ (Christina Rossetti). Part 
IIlI.—Lyrics from an ony, | (Christina Rossetti) : 
(a) “Boats Sail on the ivers,” (b) “In the 
Meadow—What in the Meadow?” (c) “Love me 
—I Love You,” (d) “The Dog Lies in His Ken- 
nel,” (e) “Who Has Seen the Wind,” (f) “Danc- 
ing on the Hilltops,” (g) ““A Pocket Handkerchief 


to Hem,” (h) pe and Mattie and Fat Little 
May.” Part IV.—"“H ow’s ua, Boy?” Sydney 
Dobell, ‘“‘Dearest’” (new), enley), ‘“There’s 


Heaven Above” (new) (RR ny 


Mme. Homer’s rich and lucious voice is 
always a pleasure to hear. She came before 
the audience on Monday with all the fresh- 
ness of youth, both in voice and apearance. 
The quality of her singing is well known 
to New York opera-goers. There is a full- 
ness, a warmth and a humanity about it 
that makes an instantaneous appeal. Her 
dynamic and emotional power are both 
great. Her stage work, in fact, and her 
consequent habit of painting in broad out- 
lines, is a drawback to her singing of more 
delicate things. In powerful climaxes, as 
in “Thy Voice is Heard,” she is over- 
whelming, and she was particularly effective 
on Monday in the songs of droll character. 

Her art has not the finesse of the French, 
not the heaviness of the German. Mme. 
Homer is an American—her’s is an Ameri- 
can voice and an American art, In cer- 
tain respects, a number of the songs which 
she sang seemed to hamper the full ex- 
pression of her powers, The wings of her 
own art had not a sufficient scope in which 
to spread. This was not in respect of tone 
production, as the Homer songs are well 
written in that regard, but in the fact that 
the music itself did not always soar either 
with the author of the poem or with the 
singer, both of whom were held to earth. 
Conversely, when the sheer musical quality 
of the song succeeded, the art of so great a 
singer lent it all the greater luster. 

Mr. Homer’s songs have appeared on re- 
cital programs occasionally of late, but the 
public has hitherto had no opportunity of 
getting a panoramic view of his work. It 
has long been the intention of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer to give such a recital as that of 
Monday. Such opportunities are to be wel- 
comed by all who are sincerely interested 
in the progress of musical composition in 
America, for only in such a manner can the 
public become sufficiently acquainted with 
the personality of a new composer to judge 
of his work and aims. To give a concert of 
works by one composer is proverbially a 


severe, perhaps an over-severe, test to 
which to subject him, and Mr. Homer’s 
case is in this no different from the rest. 
The presentation of this program of his 
songs, while it served to bring out certain 
marked points of originality, of harmonic 
invention, technical proficiency, ability to 
write well for the voice, served also to 
reveal obvious weaknesses in his art, The 
composer has not found a clear way of 
emotional expression, His feeling, in seek- 
ing a free outlet, stumbles against a con- 
straining and often thwarting intellect—not 
the intellect which grants the feeling its 
free way under intellectual control, but that 
which aggressively disturbs and harasses it. 
It is only occasionally that a thoroughly 
charming phrase finds its lilting way un- 
observed past this vigilant sentry. The 
effect is to give to much of Mr. Homer's 
music a quality of being unpleasantly in- 
tellectual, over-ingenious, and of missing 
the human appeal. The composer is over- 
concerned to avoid the obvious, but his 
manner of doing it is over-frequently un- 
justified. 

“Sing Me a Song” has a good rhythmic 
lilt and a singable melody. “The Stormy 
Evening” is an evidence of a too frequent 
attempt to atone for inadequate vision of 
intellectual force. The stormy effect is 
there, displayed with much ingenuity, but 
artistically one feels that the composer did 
not have a clear picture in his mind. “Sweet 
and Low” is original and poetic, though 
somewhat harmonically self-conscious. “Thy 
Voice Is Heard,” which has become well 
known, is frankly magnificent, not so much 
as a song as in the sense of a vivid and 
authentic fragment of battle revealed in 
tone. “The Last Leaf” is rhythmically mo- 
notonous, has little musical raison d’étre— 
is, in fact, forced and not fresh. More- 
over, it misses the quizzical and droll in- 
tent of the poem, “From the Brake” exem- 
plifies an all too frequent unsatisfactoriness 
throughout Mr. Homer’s work in harmonic 
progression and melodic line, a lack of in 
evitability. The evolution of his melodic 
phrases is often inconsistent with their 
rhythmic evolution. They do not come out 
together, and this produces frequently an 
unsatisfactory ending to the phrase. The 
harmonic sequence gives out before the 
poetic phrase does, so that a fresh harmonic 
start has to be made where none is called 
for. On the other hand, he sometimes 
runs through a poem before his music has 
come to a logical close, and has to repeat 
to no purpose a portion of the close of the 
poem. ‘This failing he turns to charm- 
ing account in “In the Meadow,” where he 
merely leaves the singer stranded on the 
dominant and concludes with the accom- 
paniment alone. This is a very fetching 
song. 

In general, Mr. Homer, in seeking to 
avoid or offset the obvious rhythm of the 
poem, falls too frequently upon a rhythmic 
conception inherently unsympathetic with 
the poem. He would do better, often, to 
accept the obvious lilt of the poet. “Pro- 
spice” lacks clarity of musical purpose; it is 
chaotic, though emotionally strong. “A 
Woman’s Last Word” fails of the necessary 
reposefulness and warmth: the composer 
has lost an opportunity at “Be a god and 
hold me.” “When Windflowers” has a very 
interesting and poetic recurrent refrain—it 
holds the attention. “Boats Sail’ is dis- 
tinctly pretty in the best sense of the word. 
“Love Me” is tender, poetic and warm, a 
song of true beauty. “The Dog Lies in His 
Kennel” is quite a masterpiece of drollery. 
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“Who Has Seen the Wind?” contains one 
phrase particularly exquisite, and in the ac- 
companiment is poetically suggestive in a 
high degree. “Dancing On the Hilltops” is 
in many respects more clever than good. 
“A Pocket Handkerchief” is clever and 
effective. “Minnie and Mattie” climbs well 
to its climax, although a climax of too great 
an emotional import for the poem. “A Lake 
and a Fairy Boat,” poem by Thomas Hood, 
which was given as an encore, is far too 
bulky a musical structure for the gossamer 
fabric of this poem, the magic charm of 
which is almost wholly lost. “How’s My 
Boy?” proved astonishing to the audience, 
and its repetition was demanded. It is 
infinitely more dramatic than musical, and 
the effect on its conclusion—an effect no- 
ticed in quite a number of Mr. Homer’s 
songs—was that of its having been recited 
rather than sung. Its meaningless tonal 
sequences are, however, coupled with a 
clear, intellectual and dramatic conception 
of the poem. Mr. Homer’s insistance on 
an important word, as in the case of a cer- 
tain use of the word “their” in this poem, 
shows a laudable insistence upon literary 
values, but a quality which too often leads 
the composer wide of the best purely musi- 
cal effect. “Dearest” is warm and. full of 
feeling, but does not base the elements of 
its musical rhythm sufficiently upon the ele- 
ments of the rhythm of the poem. “There’s 
Heaven Above” is a big effort, but aims 
considerably higher than it strikes. 

Mr. Homer is seriously: striving for the 
best in art, and deserves commendation for 
the effort. He sometimes gains his effects 
and is strikingly successful, but he is not 
yet on solid ground. 

Mme. Homer was required to repeat a 
number of the songs. She was the recip- 
ient of many flowers and presented a most 
charming appearance, in green velvet gown 
with large black hat. The theater was filled 
and the applause frequent and enthusiastic. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





WASHINGTON PIANIST 
IN CHARMING RECITALS 


L. Clarine McCarty Discloses Excellent 
Qualities of Technic and Tempera- 
ment in Varied Program 


WasHINGTON, D. C. Nov. 2.—The piano 
recital given recently by L. Clarine Mc- 
Carty proved that this young musician pos- 
sesses excellent qualities of technic, tem- 
perament and precision. Her Grieg ‘A 
Minor Concerto’ and the first movement of 
the Scharwenka C Sharp Concerto were 
performed in a masterly manner. She was 
accompanied in these by B. Frank Gebest 
on a second piano. Her group of six 
smaller numbers was charming and varied. 
Miss McCarty was assisted by Anton Kas- 
par, violinist, and Edwinetta Schroeder, so- 
prano. Mr. Kaspar played in his usual 
forceful yet delicate style, and Miss Schroe- 
der delighted her audience with “Johanna 
Waltzes” (Salvatore Marchesi). 

John B. Bovello, director of the Greater 
Washington Band and the Bovello Orches- 
tra, has begun rehearsals for the Winter. 

A vocal recital which was highly appre- 
ciated was given last week at the studio of 
Oscar F. Comstock, the program being 
presented by Mr. Comstock and Mrs. 
George F. Lippitt. The numbers were va- 
ried, including ballads, sacred music and 
operatic selections. 

The male choir of St. Aloysius Church, 
under the direction of Ernest T. Winches- 
ter, presented an artistic program last week, 
the numbers including “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
Reinberger; “The Merry Miller from Rob 
Roy,” De Koven; “Hark, Hark, My Soul,” 
Shelly, and “The Bridal Chorus” from 
“Rose Maiden,” Cowen. The artists assist- 
ing were Thomas Evans Greene, Franklin 
Theodore, 3d, Victor Golibart, Harry Ste- 
vens, Henry Jaeger, the double quartet 
from St. Paul’s Choir and Melville Hensey. 
Mr. Greene was heard in a light and pleas- 
ing vein of Irish melodies, which won much 
applause. 

Catherine McNeal, pianist, and Lee Cran- 
dall, violinist, were heard in some excellent 
solo and concerted work at the studio of 
Clara Drew on Monday night. 

The Washington Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Hermann Rakemann, 
is bending its efforts to the presentation of 
its first concert of the season, to take place 
on November 19 at the Columbia Theater. 
The outlook is that the organization will be 
a financial success, as well as a musical 
success. 

Mary A. Cryder, the local musical man- 
ager, has arranged to give musical Wash- 
ington the unusual pleasure of meeting 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi at a reception to 
be given at her vocal studio on November 7 7. 

An orchestra recently formed in Wash- 
ington is the Beethoven Svmphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Heinrich 
Hammer, who is also the conductor of the 
Washington Choral Society. This organi- 
zation proposes to give several concerts 
during the season. 





EDUCATIONAL OPERA 
COST HIM $50,000 


Nevertheless, Hammerstein Says 
He May Repeat Experiment at 
Manhattan Another Year 


At the conclusion of the season of “Edu- 
cational” opera at the Manhattan Opera 
House last Saturday, Oscar Hammerstein 
made the statement that he would probably 
change his mind about repeating the experi- 
ment of a preliminary season at popular 
prices. Although he had previously an- 
nounced that this year’s experience was too 
expensive to be repeated, he stated that, 
under certain circumstances, he might con- 
sider it advisable to try again. 

“T had an unexpected rivalry in another 
company,” he said, “and then came the 
practically three weeks of free show during 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration. Of course 
this meant a great loss of patronage, but 
[I am wondering whether or not I could not 
attempt such a season again under some- 
what different circumstances. When I make 
an invention and it does not accomplish 
what I expect it to, then I try to use that 
principle for some other purpose. That is 
what I expect to do with the conclusions | 
have drawn from my educational season.” 

There was a large audience at the con- 
cluding performance and Mr. Hammerstein 
was called on for a speech after the third 
act of “Il Trovatore,” in which he empha- 
sized his determination to continue in the 
line of his educational endeavor. 

“T like to hear myself talk,” he said, 
“although I must say that I sometimes have 
occasion to regret it afterward. My season 
of educational opera has been successful. | 
expected to lose $75,000, but I have lost 
only $50,000. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that my books show that more 
than 150,000 persons have heard these per- 
formances. Such a work should of course 
be undertaken by the municipality of New 
York, but it appears nauseous to that body. 
So I am glad to do it. I shall also continue 
to do it. I have to pluck victory from 
defeat. I have learned this year some les 
sons that will be of advantage to me in the 
future, and I shall probably devote the Fall 
season next year to such another season. 
And when the sun sets on me for the last 
time, whatever the outcome of my efforts 
may be, I will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have done something for the 
pleasure and cultivation of my fellow man.” 








Giannina Russ, formerly of the Manhat- 
tan, sang in a recent revival of “Norma” 
at the Dal Verne, in Milan. 
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An Instrument that Is Tempting 
Present-Day Composers to Their 
Finest Efforts—Its Repertoire 
Constantly Being Enriched— 
The Flautist a Sort of Concert- 


meister vw 





“ VIOLIN OF THE WOOD WIND INSTRUMENTS ”— 














By George Barrére 
Translated by R. Champion 


[Epritor’s Note.—Mr. Barrére is first 
flutist and a frequent soloist with the New 
York Symphony Society.] 


nomenclature of the different in 
appearing on the programs of 
has always aroused in 
not unmixed with 


The 
struments, 
the conservatories, 
me a sense of surprise, 
amusement. 

First comes the violin, “king of instru- 
ments.” as the saying goes, and worthy of 
the title, too, when well played, yet a sorry 
parvenu when debased by the touch of the 
tyro or the charlatan. Next, we find the 
violoncello and other instruments of the 
string familv, while the remainder, strange 
to relate, are summarized under the curious 
denomination, “orchestral instruments.” A 
peculiar ambiguity, it would seem, lurks in 
this designation. Are we to infer from it 
that stringed instruments. including the 
violin, are taught only with a view to the 
production of virtuosi, or are we to assume 
that the pedagogy to be annlied in the case 
of the wind instruments is of such a char- 
acter as to fit their votaries for the orches- 
tra only? 

Neither of these questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative; the strings must 
remember their distinctive place in the or- 
chestra: the wind instruments, that it is 
their privilege to come forth from it. Mo- 
zart. the divine Mozart, was of this mind; 
his concertos for flute. clarinet, bassoon 
and French horn furnish the indubitable 
proof. And, furthermore, if this composer 
did not employ the oboe save in chamber 
music, it is undeniable that this instrument 
is canable of conferring balance in the de- 
lightful concertos of Handel. 

In mv opinion all the instruments. from 
the violin to the trombone. should he re- 
garded from the double point of view of 
their applicability in the orchestra and in 
solo work, and this without relegating anv 
of them to a snecial category in the sense 
adverted to at the beginning of this writing. 

To be sure, the violin will always remain 
superior, thanks to its innumerable re- 
sources of expression and its immense ré- 
pertoire. But, gaining all this. may it not 
be possible to emulate such nerfection while 
conserving the individuality inherent in 
each instrument: mav we not, in a word, 
perfect ourselves without incurring the 
danger of a pale imitation? 

In the conservatories of Furope the sys- 
tem of concours, held at the end of the 
vear, tends to maintain equality among the 
different instruments. Tf on these occasions 
it has happened that interest with respect 
to the wind instruments has shown relaxa- 
tion, this has been almost invariably due to 
the ‘unfortunate choice of the music—of 
that music which, while containing every- 
thing that can cause the performer to scin- 
tillate, extinguishes in him true musical 
appreciation. 

For the past few vears the directors of 
the Paris Conservatorv—formerlv Th. Du- 
bois, at the present time Gabriel Fauré— 
have requested comnosers to write for those 
instruments least favored in the current 
répertoire. with a view to the performance 
f such works at the annual concours. As 


THE FLUTE 


Old School of Pyrotechnical Com- 
positions for the Flute Out of 
Date and Their Performance a 
Mistake—The Right Kind of 
Ornamentation— The _Instru- 
ment’s Extended Capacity 























GEORGE BARRERE 


‘a result of this policy there is now not a 


single instrument that can complain of the 
lack of a piece of real music. 

In this list of new music one must admit 
that the flute has been particularly favored ; 
but it is of interest to observe that, quite 
irrespective of the additions to its réper- 
toire thus brought about, the literature of 
the flute, already quite rich in classics, con- 
tinues to augment from day to day. This 
instrument, which at the present time has 
access to circles the most refined, has 
tempted the composers, and to this homage 
is joined that of the entire young and bril- 
liant French school. Scarcely less signifi- 
cant are certain tendencies which are be- 
ginning to be felt in the musical organism 
itself. I know, for instance, that one kapell- 
meister of the greatest eminence considers 
the flute as the violin, so to speak, of the 
wood winds, and consequently the flutist 
as a kind of concertmeister. It is thus, 
moreover, that he is to be regarded in the 
interpretation of the rich répertoire of 
chamber music for wood wind instruments. 

If there is any interruption in this grati- 
fying advancement the votaries of the in- 
strument themselves must, in part at least, 
be held responsible. It is a misfortune, for 
instance, that numbers of flutists, who en- 
joy but rarely the opportunity of appearing 
as soloists, should choose for such occa- 
sions pieces known as “brilliant” in the 
archives of the old répertoire. They delude 
themselves by believing that the modern 
public, whose musical discrimination be- 
comes more acute from day to day, can 
still be made to take an interest in pompous 
variations and the ancient acrobatics of the 
instrument, so greatly valued by our for- 
bears of sixty years ago. These monstros- 
ities, as we regard them to-day, are dead 
heyond revival. Written as a rule by flaut- 
ists, and remarkably well adapted to the 
instrument, their intrinsic poverty excludes 
all but a legacy of superannuated interest. 
To play persistently a répertoire of this 
character, to call up the lifeless skeletons 
of a past, alike sterile and baroque, is 
effectually to coerce public sentiment to the 
conviction that the flute is scarcely to be 
regarded as a musical instrument. 

And in all candor, is it not a pity? This 
charming instrument. consolation of the 
great, eulogized by the poets—this instru- 
ment bearine thus in its limpid tones the 
sanction of the sentiment of the ages, is it 
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not fitted for loftier things than velocity 
and mere virtuosity? Surely the classical 
writers seem to have thought so, as witness 
the six sonatas of J. S. Bach, the three 
concertos of Mozart, the fantasia of Schu- 
bert, the sonatas of Haydn and Hummel, 
not to mention the innumerable contribu- 
tions in the domain of chamber music by 
Beethoven, Weber, Rameau, Couperin, Mo- 
zart, etc. Nor have the modernists been less 
backward in appreciating the adaptability 
of the instrument to the interpretation of 
their charming creations. Such composers 
as Saint-Saéns, Widor, G. Fauré, Th. Du- 
bois, X. Leroux, A. Bruneau, H. Busser, 
B. Godard, Chaminade, R. Hahn, G. Pierné, 
C. Reinecke, A. Foote, A. Bird and a host 
of others have proved by their works a 
thorough appreciation of the capacity of 
the instrument when treated sincerely in 
accordance with its true musical qualities. 

From what has been said I do not wish it 
to be inferred, however, that the author 
would enter a protest against ornament. 
Ornament, indeed, lends itself peculiarly to 
the technical capacities and musical quali- 
ties of the instrument. But there are orna- 
ments and ornaments, and only those which 
vield emotional value are worthy of per- 
formance on any instrument. 

Every one, indeed, at all familiar with 
the voice knows how essential coloratura 
is to its development and preservation. A 
corresponding facility is obviously neces- 
sary to the flautist; yet he should take to 
heart the experience of Adelina Patti, who, 
coming to the United States some years 
since, was astonished to find that certain 
well-known vocal embroidery derived from 
the older school of Italian opera failed to 
evoke enthusiasm. And yet in the past, and 
in the same place, she had been able to call 
forth the most.extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of approval by this very music. The 
distinction and the old-time agility—if we 
are to believe those who listened—were 
still in evidence; but a great change, conse- 
quent upon advancing musical education, 
had been wrought in the public taste. Peo- 
ple had been brought to expect from music 
something more than the mere evocation 
of astonishment. They had learned to know 
that this transcendent art could, with its 
wordless incantations, release the unsus- 
pected treasures of the human heart: 
“Language fades before thy spell! 

Why should feeling ever speak 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well?” 





Honor for Baltimore Society 


BAttimoreE, Nov. 1.—Announcement has 
been made that Max Fiedler, director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
chosen the Baltimore Oratorio Society to 
assist the orchestra at its concert in this 
city, on February 22. Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony will be rendered and the society 
will sing the choral of the last movement, 
which is a setting of. Schiller’s “Ode to 
Joy.” The society is now rehearsing Hand- 
el’s “Israe] in Egypt.” 

W. J. R. 





Active Month for Atlantic City Club 


AtLantic City, Oct. 30.—Those who took 
part in the October meetings of the Cre- 
scendo Club were: On October 5—Mes- 
dames W. Blair Stewart, Robert Race, L. 
D. Balliet, Charles E. Ulmer; subjects— 
“Federation in State Club,” “Vibrations” 
and “Gounod’s Part-Songs for Women.” 
October 19—Mesdames S. J. Cohen, Allen 
B. Endicott, Jr., Herbert K. Eaton, C. E. 
Ulmer, Misses Cole and Johnson; subjects 
—“Ttalian Melodists,” Rossini, Bellini, Don- 
izetti, Puccini, with voice and piano illus- 


trations by Mesdames A. Castner-Tucker 
Hemphill and Stewart and the Misses 
Amanda Rothholz, Jessie Carter, Edna 
Baier and Bessie Munson. The latter, in 
whistling Italian arias, was very happy in 
her selections and ithecitn. 

' oe A 





Dresden Hears New Composer 


DresdEN, Oct. 17.—Dr. Flugo Daffner, a 
young composer, new here, introduced him- 
self favorably in a recent recital devoted to 
his own works. He has warmth and en- 
thusiasm, and one of his songs, “Der 
Schatten,” made a particularly strong im- 
pression. 

Mrs. Reed, the gifted American singer, 
appeared to great advantage in the Ameri- 
can Church,,on October 3, in one of Mr. 
Williams’s organ recitals. Her vocal re- 
sources are striking, and her musicianly 
interpretation deeply impressive. A. I. 


Maria Galvany, the Italian coloratura 
soprano, who attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in Paris and London last Spring, 
will sing at Cairo this season. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK FINDS 
ANOTHER VOCAL PRODIGY 


This Time the Discovery Takes Place in 
Oshkosh, Wis.—New Choral So- 
cieties Formed in Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 1.—Indications 
are that Wisconsin has one more musical 
prodigy to add to its long list. Vanda 
Christone, of Neenah, a pupil of an Ap- 
pleton vocal instruc‘or, recently sang for 
Mme. Schumann-Heink at Oshkosh and at 
once the renowned artist declared that, in 
her opinion, the young girl possessed every 
requisite for a remarkable singer. Miss 
Christone has received an invitation to 
make her home with Schumann-Heink next 
Summer and be under her personal care and 
instruction. 

Augustus F. Milner, formerly of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., and a graduate of Carroll 
College, of that city, will go into grand 
opera in. Germany, having recently received 
an unexpected offer. Mr. Milner will first 
go to Berlin to perfect himself in the Ger- 
man language before takin~ the grand opera 
engagement. 

A new choral society is being formed in 
Merrill, Wis. It will be under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Howard, director of the 
Wausau Choral Society for the past two 
years. 

The Plymouth Choral Society has been 
organized at Plymouth, Wis., with a mem- 
bership of fifty. Bernhardt Bronson, of 
Milwaukee, will be director. 

A new choral club has been organized at 
La Crosse, Wis., by the La Crosse School 
of Music. Anna L. Beebe, director of vocal 
music at the school, will be in charge. 

The Green Bay Choral Society, at Green 
Bav, Wis., has selected the soloists to ap- 
pear in “The Messiah,” which will be pre- 
sented this year. Frederic Martin, of New 





York, basso; Edward Strong, New York, 
tenor; Mrs. Harriet Orendorff, Chicago, 
soprano, and Jennie F. W. Johnson, of 


Chicago, alto, are the artists. 

Bessie Webster, well-known violinist of 
St. Paul, Minn., was recently married to 
E. Y. Arnold at Balsam Lake, Wis. 

M. N. S. 


Milwaukee Hears New Compositions 


MitwaukeE, Wis., Nov. 1.—The compo- 
sitions of Mme. Signe Lund, the Norwegian 
composer, received their initial perform- 
ance in Milwaukee recently, when Miss 
Bergljot Aalrud, contralto, assisted by Mae 
Doelling, pianist, gave a recital in Hanover 
Street Congregational Church. Mme. 
Lund’s compositions proved interesting 
throughout and gave evidence of extraor- 
dinary talent and originality. M.N.S. 





GILBERT LIBRETTOS 
HAVE MADE AUTHOR 
A MAN OF WEALTH 














SIR WILLIAM S. GILBERT 


The English Librettist gry | His 
Favorite Game of Croquet at His 
Country Home 


Though in the history of opera the libret- 
tist has almost invariablv played an obscure 
second to the composer in the matter of 
fame, if not dollars, the occasional excep- 
tions to the rule have been notable. Few, if 
any, more striking examples of the equal 
division of honor between composer and 
librettist exist than in the case of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Sir William S. Gil- 
bert, and not only has the distinguished 
English dramatist shared equally with his 
late collaborator in the matter of fame, but 
his pecuniary rewards have been great. 

It is estimated that Sir William receives 
an annual income of more than £12,000 
from his many well-known works, and that 
the public has paid more than £3,000,000 to 
witness Gilbert and Sullivan operas. “Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” alone brought Sir 
William no less than £50,000. 

Of English dramatists now writing, Sir 
Arthur W. Pinero, J. M. Barrie and Henry 
Arthur Jones are the only ones probably 
whose earnings are in a class with Gilbert’s. 
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HENRY HADLEY’S “SALOME” 
AT BIG ENGLISH FESTIVAL 


American Composer’s Tone Poem Well 
Received—Busoni’s New Concerto 
Makes Use of a Chorus 


Lonpon, Oct. 23.—The Newcastle festival 
closed its doors yesterday with about $1,000 
profit to go to charities. Henry Hadley’s 
tone-poem, “Salomé,” was given Thursday 
evening, and I note among other good crit- 
icisms one writer says “it was decidedly 
worthy of its place.” 

Rutland Boughton’s symphonic poem 
also seems an interesting work, although its 
composer is not credited with the wide 
knowledge of scoring attributed to Hadley. 

The first part of Bantock’s “Omar Khay- 
yam” was given beautifully and Busoni’s 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

Opinion seems to be that it is wrongly 
named, but no one states what it should be 
called. Surely a pianist is kept very busy 
nearly an hour, the work filling just sixty 
minutes without a pause. A male chorus is 
added in the finale. The work is pro- 
digious, dignified, with long lines and I 
understand will make an impression on 
thinking people, if perhans never destined 
to become popular at the “Promenade Con- 
certs.” This last is not said in any spirit 
of sarcasm. 

Egon Petri disposed of the piano part in 
fine style. I nearly forgot to mention that 
1 “Second Symphony” by Carse was also 
on the program. The music does not con- 
cern itself with any deep problems but is 
satisfied in being pleasant and melodic, 
neither does it trouble itself about such a 
thing as originality. 

Here in London the Brussels String 
Quartet gave a concert at Bechstein Hall 
Thursday, playing Mozart and Beethoven, 
also Dvorak’s F Major Quartet. These 
were done in their customary fine style. 
The same afternoon the Russian pianist 
Sapellnikoff gave a recital at Steinway Hall. 

I fully reported Eddy Brown’s great suc- 
cess in another article. The American boy 
has taken the town by storm with his violin 
playing. 

Looking just a little ahead, I see Miss 
Goodson is playing Liszt’s E Flat Concerto 
with the London Symphony. under Rich- 
ter’s baton next Monday evening. Ysaye 
and Pachmann are with us again next 
week in separate recitals. Pachmann labels 
his “the last appearance for some time.” 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 








Rita Fornia’s Western Triumphs 


Mme. Rita Fornia, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has just completed a short 
but remarkably successful concert tour in 
the West, giving her first concert in Lin- 
coln, Neb., one each in Milwaukee, Wis., 


Cincinnati and Akron, O., and other cities 
of prominence. It is reported that Mme. 
Fornia made a decidedly favorable impres- 
sion wherever she sang, being called upon 
at every concert to render several encores, 
and that the comments of public and press 
have been most flattering. 





A BARITONE “ HEROD” NOW 


Maurice Rénaud Will Sing the Ré6le in 
Massenet’s Overa 


Wicked old King Herod will shift from 
a tenor to a baritone in grand opera this 
season. 

American opera goers accustomed to the 
tenor exposition of the monarch’s sinful- 
ness in Strauss’s “Salomé” will now hear 
his troubles keyed to baritone in Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade.” The latter opera is 
familiar in Europe though new here, and 
it is an interesting commentary on the 
vagaries of the London censor that he 
permitted its performance there while bar 
ring “Salomé.” 

The new Herod will be Maurice Rénaud, 
who was the “great unknown” who turned 
the scales of Manhattan opera war three 
years ago. He came at the height of his 
powers and he is now said to contemplate 
finishing his career as an actor in spoken 
drama at the Paris Comédie Francaise. 

Charles Dalmorés, who was the Herod in 
Strauss’s “Salomé,” will assume the role of 
John in “John the Baptist.” 





Few Americans Attended Bayreuth 


Bertin, GERMANY, Oct. 25.—Only 341 
Americans attended the festival perform- 
ances at Bayreuth during the last Summer, 
while the Germans, to the number of 7,647, 
were larcely in the majority. This may be 
due to the competition of the Munich fes- 


tival, although it has been said that the 
receipts there fell far below what was 
expected. 





Wilhelm Thorner in Opera in Italy 


Mian, Iraty, Oct. 20.—William Thor 
ner, who is known in New York, has begun 
his career in Italy as a bass. He has been 
singing in Ancona, where he appeared in 
“Aida” and other operas. He used to be 
the private secretary of Edouard de Reszke 
who has given up teaching in London and 
retired to his home in Warsaw. 





Ternina’s Retirement to Be Permanent 


Milka Ternina’s decision not to return 
to the Metropolitan Opera House this Win- 
ter, even for a single nerformance, has 
been announced as final. She will cling to 
her intention of remaining in private lif 
and devote herself to her pupils. 
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TROUBLES OF A FEMININE IMPRESARIO 


Managing an Opera Troupe and Leading the Orchestra Against the 
Stormy Opposition of a South American Revolution Is No Joke, 
Says Mme. Carreno—She Knows from Experience 
were started to keep the people from at- 


tending. A real South American will take 
his life in his hands any time, however, to 


Mme. Teresa Carrefio as a rival to Tos- 
canini! The idea seems wholly incongru- 
ous, but Oscar Hammerstein, apostle of 
novelty in grand opera, might land the big 


came through their discovery that | had 
but one musical director. He was a Span 
iard and a competent man, but when he 
began to be bombarded with blood-curdling 
letters threatening him with death if he did 
not hurry back to Snain, he took to his 
bed and no inducement could get him out 
of it. I called on my first violin to step 
into the breach, but our prima donna threw 
a chair at him during a rehearsal of ‘Fa- 
vorita,’ and he resigned. Then I called on 
my first ‘cellist, 


and he conducted the first 





sensation of his season could he induce the 
wonderful South American pianist to re- 
sume the baton and officiate as his chef 
d’orchestre for a part of the season at least. 

Notice I said “resume the baton”—for it 
will be news, no doubt, to Mme. Carrefio’s 
admirers that at one time in her career she 
was not only a grand opera conductor, but 
stage manager and impresario to boot. 

The amusing story of a great piano vir 
tuoso’s plunge into grand opera came out 
while Mme. Carrefio was welcoming a 
group of friends, gathered in her apart- 
ment at the Hotel Netherland in New York, 
to greet her on her return to this country. 
The cluttered parlor, piled high with 
steamer trunks and luggage, had no effect 
on Mme. Carrefio’s high spirits, for on 
every trunk or chair was perched a friend 
or former pupil. She had been recounting 
her experiences in a recent concert tour in 
far-off Finland, when some one ‘asked when 
she intended to go back home to the equator 
to give concerts. Mme. Carrefio held up 
her hands. 

“T would love to go tack to my own Ven- 
ezuela,” she said, “but the memory of my 
last experience there halts me. I had not 
heen back to South America since my child- 
hood, when my cousin, Guzman Blanco, 
then President of the Republic, invited me 
to come home and give a series of concerts. 
I made the trip and had a great success, 
but before leaving President Blanco told 
me I must return next season and bring an 
opera company. I protested that I knew 
nothing about opera, but he was persistent. 

~ ‘It will be impossible to refuse,’ he told 
me. ‘Here we always give a subvention to 
our opera, and our Congress, to honor you 
for your musicianship, has voted you the 
concession.’ 

“T realized that Blanco would be in a bad 
fix politically if I refused, so I consented 
and went back to Europe to gather a com- 
pany. I had, of course, the valuable assist 
ance of my husband, Signor Tagliepetra. 
So the following Winter I returned to 
Venezuela with a shipload of song birds. 
And, just as always happens in South 
America, we arrived in the open season for 
revolutions. Caracas was in an uproar, and 
because of my blood relationship with 
Blanco, all the revolutionary sympathizers 
in the capital were bent on breaking up the 
opera season in order to discredit him with 
the people. 

“IT had my work cut out for me. The 
awfullest things kept happening. One morn 
ing during rehearsal, as I walked across 
the stage, a bottle filled with some nasty 
liquid dropped from the flies above my 
head and broke at my feet. It was not in 
tended to hit the floor, but to have landed 
on my head. Nevertheless, we got under 
way in spite of several attempts of the rev 
olutionary claque to break up our perform 


Mme. Carrefio Driving in St. 
burg, Russia 


sit through a good So that ruse 
failed. 

“But one day | went to the opera house 
for the final dress rehearsal of ‘The Hu 
guenots.” It was the first time the opera 
had ever been offered in Caracas, and the 
house was sold out a week in advance 
President Blanco and his cabinet and thx 
entire diplomatic corps were to be present 
At the onera I found every one in a ter 
rible state. My stage carpenter, my prop 
erty man and some of my scene shifters 
had been suddenly clapped in jail. I hur 
ried to my friend the Chief of Police and 
asked: ‘Why have you done this to me?’ 
He was very sympathetic. 

“Thank your stars that I have, Madame. 
We discovered last nisht complete evidence 
of a plot to blow up the President when he 
entered his box. We have the chief con 
spirators in jail, but we dare not trust our 
selves to let the performance take place, 
nor dare we confess that the revolutionists 
have forced us to postpone it. So we 
thought best to place the blame on your 
stage mechanics. They will be released 


opera. 


ances, which were given under strong after to-night and handsomely rewarded 
police protection. Then rumors spread that There was no performance. er 
the opera house was to be blown up. They “The next ruse of the revolutionists 
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act of ‘Favorita’ in a heart- 
rending manner. I always 
sat in the orchestra and ac- 
companied the recitatives on 
the piano, and that first act 
was prolonged agony to me. 
When the curtain fell my 


Peters- 
brother, who acted as my 
business manager, came to 
me. 


‘“There is only one thing to do, Teresa,’ 
he said. ‘You must conduct yourself.’ 

“I protested that it was impossible, but 
when he insisted that I could not do worse 
than the ’cellist, and that I knew enough to 
do better, I took courage. 


“Well, it wasn’t so awfully difficult when 
I got started, and I kept it up until the 
close of the season. My pluck created a 
favorable impression, and the revolution- 


ists saw they would only lose ground by 
annoying a woman. So they let us close 
our season in peace and prosperity. That 
ended my career as conductor and impre- 
sario, however, and it also ended my trips 
to South America. 

“It is unfortunate that unsettled political 
conditions have retarded musical progress 
in South America. The people are intensely 
musical, and they have immense talent in 


that direction. But it is impossible for 
great artists and great teachers to settle 
there under prevailing circumstances. Any 


general development, such as has been 


achieved in this country to an enormous 
degree, is impossible in consequence. | 
understand, however, that in Argentine 
conditions are very much the same as here, 
though I have that only on hearsay. What 
hurts me most as a South American is that 
so few of my people are interested in the 
higher musical training of their children. 
Now, in Berlin, where I live, I know there 
are numbers of students from the Antip 
odes, hundreds from England and Russia 
and other parts of Europe, and thousands 





Mme. Carrefio (to the Right of the Center) and Some of 
Her Pupils in Berlin 


and yet in all the years I 
have heard of but one 
Italian girl studying 


from America, 
have heen there | 
Mexican girl and one 


instrumental music. That is because the 
people of South America hear verv little 
music outside of opera.” J. W. 


Mme. Sembrich’s Program 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich gives her an 
nual New York recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesdav afternoon, November 9, under the 
management of Loudon Charlton. The 
prima donna will offer the following pro 
gram: 

Bach; 


Classical Airs: “Mein glaubiges Herze,”’ 


“Quel ruscelletto,” Paradies; “Oh, Sleep! why 
dost thou leave me,” Handel; “Hallelujah,” (from 
“Esther”’), Handel. Classical German Songs: 
*Trock’ne Blumen,” “E ifers sucht und Stolz,” Schu 
bert; “Stille Thranen, “Ros elein, Rdselein,” 
Se hum: inn; “Die Mainac ht,” “Sonntag,” “Der 


Modern Songs: “L’Ame des 
Oiseaux,”’ “L’Eventail,’’ Massenet; ‘‘Allerseelen,”’ 
R. Strauss; “The Sheepherder,” “‘An einen Boten, 
Frank La Forge; “Otwérz Janku,” Stanisla Nie- 
wiadamski; “There sits a Bird on every Tree,”’ 
Arthur Foote. 


Schmied,”’ Brahms. 


Nordica’s Metropolitan Appearance 


Mme. Lillian Nordica will make four ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan Opera House 
this season. The first will be in Wagner's 
music-drama, “Tristan und Isolde.” Mme. 
Nordica has leased for the Winter an 
apartment at No. 121 Madison avenue. 
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LOS ANGELES GETS 
ITS BAND AT LAST 


Municipal Organization Formed 
with Symphony Leader as Di- 
rector—The Taft Concert 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 26.—At last the long 
mooted question of a Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Band has been settled. It has been 
under discussion by the musical portion of 
the community for six months. Mayor Alex- 
ander appointed a commission representing 
several public bodies, and an ordinance 
was put into effect appropriating $10,000 for 
the first season’s music. The commission 


elected E. A. Geissler chairman and J. F. 
Salyer secretary. There were three appli- 
cants for the position of leader of the 
band, but Harley Hamilton, director for 
twelve years of the Symphony Orchestra, 
had a walk-over when it came to the selec- 
tion. 

Mr. Hamilton took the position on the 
understanding that musical merit, and that 
alone, was to be the controlling factor in 
the selection of the men for his band, and 
that it was a case of “hands off” for the 
politicians. He has selected thirty-five of 
the best bandsmen in the city for his or- 
ganization, and the first concert will prob- 
ably be given November 4. Outdoor mati- 
nées will be given at the principal parks 
Thursdays and Sundays. The Gamut Club, 
which was the principal factor in promot- 
ing the band project, was represented on 
Mayor Alexander’s commission by four of 
its five members. 

One of the finest orchestral programs 
that have been heard in Southern Califor- 
nia was that given at the Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet during President Taft’s re- 
cent visit. The performers were the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, Harley Ham- 
ilton, director. The banquet committee 
gave the post of honor to the Los Angeles 
musicians, who occupied a prominent place 
in the balcony alongside the wives of the 
distinguished citizens who participated in 
the banquet. 

Mary Le Grand Reed, soprano, gave a 
recital before the Friday Morning Club on 
October 22. She has a brilliant soprano. 
Mrs. Reed has also been engaged as soloist 
for the first Ellis Club concert. 

Abraham Miller has for the third time 
been elected director of music at the First 
Methodist Church of Pasadena. Mr. Miller 
is one of the few real tenors Los Angeles 
boasts. 

Eugene Nowland, the violinist and actor, 
who formed the Los Angeles center of the 





_ musician. 


American «musicians, has written a playlet 
which he calls “Traumerei,” in which to 
exploit his talents in both lines of his art. 
Mr. Nowland introduces several violin num- 
bers into the piece. 


MME. BLAUVELT BEGAN 
CAREER AS A VIOLINIST 


Prima Donna, Who Has Long Tour 
Mapped Out for This Season, Has 
Done Interesting Musical Work 


One of the busiest prima donnas this sea- 








son will be Mme. Lillian Blauvelt. A some- 
what extensive tour through Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Geor- 


gia, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, Texas and 
along the east 
coast of Florida 
has been planned 
for her by her 
managers, Haensel 


& Jones. 
M me. Blauvelt, 
whose brilliant 


singing and per- 
sonal charms have 
completely won the 
affections of audi- 
ences, both here 
and abroad, is her- 
alded with most 
hearty welcomes 
wherever she goes. 
“Petite” may and 
may not be a proper adjective to apply to 
her physical attributes. At any rate, she is 
not as large as prima donnas generally run. 
She is alert and flits before the footlights 
in a bird-like fashion. 

Mme. Blauvelt is, above all, a thorough 
At an early age she disclosed a 
decided talent for music, and made her 
first public appearance at the age of eight 
as a violinist in New York City. At fif- 
teen she evinced the possibility of possess- 
ing the foundation of a great voice, and 
after receiving her ‘fundamental vocal 
training in New York went abroad to 
study. There she began to win her laurels 
in concert, oratorio, and creating several 
roles in opera. After several years of 
study abroad she returned to her native 
land and first appeared with Anton Seidl in 
New York City. Since that time her career 
has been filled with successes and her art 
has become well known to the world of 
music. 


Wants Her Pupils to Read It 
New York, Oct. 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find subscription to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, which I take pleasure in 
renewing, and heartily recommend it to my 
pupils. Maria CELLI. 








(Copyright, Aimé Dupont] 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt 





MISS MARCEL MAKES 
RECORD IN ELEKTRA’ 


American Soprano Has Sung Role 
Eleven Times in Vienna—— 
The Opera Shelved There 


VieNNA, Oct. 18.—Lucile Marcel, of the 
Royal Court Opera, spent the greater part 
of her two months’ vacation from that in- 
stitution in Paris with her old teacher, Jean 
de Reszke. Before going to Paris Miss 
Marcel was to have sung in “Elektra” in 
the Cologne production of last July under 
Otto Lohse’s direction. She arrived in 
Cologne according to her agreement with 
the city opera there, and rehearsals for the 
performance began. Some difficulty arose 


then between the American singer and 
Lohse as to the interpretation of the role 
and Miss Marcel, who had sung the part to 
Strauss’s complete satisfaction in Vienna, 
refused to proceed any further with the 
rehearsals. The Mayor and a committee of 
leading citizens called on her at her hotel 
the next morning and endeavored unsuc- 
cessfully to persuade her to change her 
mind. 

While in Paris Miss Marcel studied Eva 
n “Die Meistersinger” and Marguerite in 
“Faust,” with de Reszke, who came to 
Vienna this Fall to witness her début in 
the latter opera. Puccini’s “Tosca” will be 
put on this season for the first time at the 
Royal Court Opera, with Miss Marcel in 
the title rdle. 

Miss Marcel has sung the taxing role of 
Elektra eleven times at the Vienna Opera. 
No other soprano has appeared so often in 
the part. After three performances this 
season the opera has been shelved for good 
in Vienna. 

Last Thursday witnessed the annual pro- 
duction of Halévy’s “The Jewess” at the 
Royal Court Opera, with the Viennese fa- 
vorite, Selma Kurz, in the title rdle. 

The “Alt Wiener Musikabend” (“Eve- 
ning of Old Vienna Music”), on October 
30, for the benefit of the Johann Strauss 
Memorial in Vienna, will also be a re- 
minder of the anniversary of the death of 
the Waltz King, which occurred ten years 
ago on this date. All the different periods 
of Vienna’s musical development will be 
represented in this evening, and among 
other things the committee in charge has 
succeeded in securing for a premiére for 
the occasion eleven “Viennese Dances” by 
Beethoven, which were discovered in the 
course of last year by Dr. Hugo Riemann 
in the archives of the Thomas School in 





Leipsic, and have never been played pub- 
licly. The dances were composed in 1819 
(the time of the composition of the “Missa 
Solemnis”) for a little music club in M4d- 
ling, near Vienna. They have been ar- 
ranged for string quartet, and will be 
played by the celebrated Rosé Quartet. 
The “Ring” Cyclus will be continued this 
week at the Royal Court Opera, with per- 
formances of “Siegfried” and “The Dusk 
of the Gods.” In addition, Selma Kurz will 
appear Wednesday in Johann Strauss’s 
“Fledermaus,” and Saturday in Verdi's 
“Traviata.” On Friday a performance of 
“Otello” in Italian will be given, with Slé- 
zak in the title rdle. During his period of 
study with Jean de Reszke in Paris last 
year Slézak studied all his Italian reper- 
tory in the original tongue in preparation 
for his London and New York ——- 





A BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


Pupils of Adolf M. Foerster Do Interest- 
ing Work in Pittsburg 

PittspurG, Pa., Nov. 1.—A pupils’ re- 
cital, the program consisting entirely of 
works by Beethoven, was given on Satur- 
day at the studio of Adolf M. Foerster, of 
Pittsburg. Those taking part were: Eliza- 
beth Hammersmith, pianist; Mrs. Cleona 
Hoffman, pianist; Marie MacCloskey, pian- 
ist; Marion Wheeler, pianist; Sadie Fretts, 
pianist; Minnie L. Snyder, pianist; Ottilie 
Eckstein, soprano; F. William Saalbach, 
baritone, and Mr. Foerster, biography- 
criticism. The following program was pre- 
sented: Sonata, op. 10, No. 3, “Know’st 
Thou the Land”; Presto, op. 33, No. 7; 
Klavierstiick, Scherzo, op. 33, No. 2; “In- 
questa Tomba,” “Nature’s Adoration,” So- 
nata, op. 10, No. 2; Aria from “Fidelio,” 
“O, Had I Been”; Andante in. F, “Erl- 
king” (Reinald Becker): Rondo, op. 51, 
No. 2; “Adelaide,” Concerto, No. 5, Part 
I (with second piano): Duet from “Fide- 
lio,” “How Deadly Cold,” soprano and 
baritone. 








New Haven Singers Score Success 


New Haven, Oct. 25.—The recent open- 
ing concert of the Harugari Singing So- 
ciety, Max Dessauer, conductor, was a big 
success. The society sang three songs with 
fine expression, and the orchestra, headed 
by Edward Wittstein, was especially, good. 
The soloists, Sylvia. Elcock, soprano, and 
Arthur Troostwyk, violinist, made a most 
favorable impression. 





“To be a good singer,” says Charles 
Manners, the English opera impresario, 
“requires twenty other things besides voice, 
and the most important of these is tempera- 
ment.” 





The famous Bohemian String Quartet is 
to give five concerts in Leipsic this season. 
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Compositions of Mrs. Carrie Jacobs-Bond Recall the Tender Sentiment 


HER SONGS AS SWEET AS A ROBIN’S LAY 


and Gentle Humor of Eugene Field’s Poems—Has Published 
More than Three Hundred—Simplicity Their Keynote 


When the news was flashed across the 
continent that Eugene Field had “fallen 
asleep” tears welled in eyes that had never 
seen the man, for his was one of those rare 
personalities that impress themselves in- 
delibly and lovably without the necessity 
of personal acquaintance. Not only was he 
the children’s poet, but he was beloved of 
all who read his simple verses. 


Chicago has the honor of being the home 
ity of another gentle poet who has the 
same irresistible gift of weaving little 
stories of sweet sentiment and of translat- 
ing the quaint philosophy: of homely, every- 
day life into captivating rhythm. Happily, 
too, the same cordial recognition is being 
given all over the country to this other poet 
who can tell little tales, both grave and gay 

—though after more than a score of years 
of suecess the wonder has not yet died out 
that this recipient of national admiration is 
a woman. 

To Carrie Jacobs-Bond came a fetter once 
from Berlin which read: 


“I am very fond of violets and of clean, 
fresh morning fields. That is why I like 
your little songs. You have the insight of 
the seer and thé poet; vou see deep. Simple 
things are difficult. There’s work in the 
world for such as you. Many thousands are 
awaiting your message. 

(Signed) “Davin Franccon Davies.” 

Could a more exquisite tribute be paid 
than this from the famous Welsh baritone? 

When “Blind Tom” gave one of his re- 
markable concerts in Janesville, Wis., and 
finished playing a composition after hear- 
ing it but once, an old man in the audience 
arose to make a suggestion. 

“There’s a little girl here who can do 
that same thing,” he said. 

“Let her come here and I will play one 
of my Own compositions, which has never 
been published, and she can try it,” was the 
reply. 

A plain, shy little nine-year-old girl was 
taken to the platform, and, although her 
smail hands could not compass the octaves, 
she played the piece almost exactly as the 
man had. That was little Carrie Jacobs. 

As a tiny dot of four Carrie could pick 
out any melody on the piano with one 
finger, but her talent for painting was more 
encouraged at that period of her youth. 
Even her music teacher saw no more than 
average ability in her pupil, in spite of the 
“Blind Tom” episode. 

Probably her first insight into the deep- 
er meanings of life came to the future 
composer when, after her marriage, she 
went with her husband, Dr. Frank Bond, 
into the logging camps of Northern Wis- 
consin. It°was while living in that forest 
primeval that the happy girl-wife first made 
little songs for her husband, and, later, 
lullabies for their son. Dr. Bond urged his 
wife to have these melodies published, be- 
lieving they had too great merit to be 
known only in their own home. 

Later, crushed by the great sorrow of Dr. 
Bond's sudden death, she found her only 
solace in trying to realize the ambitions her 
husband had cherished for her. While do- 
ing everything, from making shirtwaists 
for girl friends to china painting, in order 
to obtain a living, she one day visited a 


Chicago publishing house and received $35 
for her first eleven compositions. That 
was her start. 

There is some truth in the rather extra- 
vagant phrase, “No one can sing well till 


—————— 


upon her hearers. This has bedh well ex 
pressed by Elbert Hubbard: 

“Art, at the last, is a matter of the heart, 
not the head; and this fact was brought 
home to me on hearing Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 
Here is a woman who writes poems, sets 
them to music and sings them in a manner 
that reveals the very acme of art. Her per- 
formance is all so ventle, spontaneous and 
unaffected that you think you could do 
the same yourself—simple, little pattering 
child-songs set to tunes that sing them- 
selves. But in some way they search out 
the corners of your soul and make you 








every one who can claim her acquaintance. 
She is possessed of that gift to which David 
Bispham referred after her first visit to 
England, when she sang at Mr. Bispham’s 
invitation : 

“It is easy to 
difficult to write 
with simplicity ; 


write difficult music, but 
music that reaches people 
you have that gift.” 

STELLA Reip CROTHERS. 


Helen Reeves Crane, soprano, appeared 
in song recital in New Haven, October 18, 
assisted by Gertrude Hitchings. Miss 


Bowman 
Pagaorna : 








Carrie Jacobs-Bond, One of America’s Most Successful Composers 


the heart has been broken,” whether the 
song be of the lips or from the heart, and 
certainly the great sorrow of Mrs. Bond’s 
life proved to be her inspiration. 

Of a naturally joyous temperament, her 
verses are a composite of humor, pathos 
and that delightful philosophy which she 
learned among the big-hearted loggers in 
the northern woods. The impromptu mu- 
sical settings she gave these little rhymes 
had such distinctive individuality that soon 
friends in her new home begged the privil- 
ege of bringing others to hear them. 

Her ability to sing or recite her poems 
was almost a revelation to Mrs. Bond her- 
self. There may be some who question her 
singing ability, and Mrs. Bond would prob- 
ably be the last person in the world to 
claim a singing voice in the accepted sense 
of the term. But the thousands who have 
been charmed by her rendition of her own 


songs never think of coldly and sharply 
defining her vocal art. Indeed, since she 


half talks, half sings the words, there is no 
criterion by which to judge save the effect 


think of the robin that used to sing at sun- 
set from the tall poplar in the days of 
long ago.” 

Next in interest to the poet-composer is 
the workroom in her home, for, after 
varied experiences with publishers, Mrs. 
Bond decided to bring out her own com- 
positions. The business grew to such di- 
mensions that she was obliged a few years 
ago to send for her son, who had become 
established in business in the West, to be- 
come her partner and manager. [he unique 
firm name, Carrie Jacobs-Bond & Son, re- 
calls one of her earliest poems, “That 
Smith Boy and His Mother.” It is sur- 
mised that her song, “Mother’s Three Ages 
of Man,” was occasioned by her son’s 
marriage. 

While success has been 
Mrs. Bond, she is the 
generous, sympathetic woman who went 
joyfully to the lumber camps with her hus- 
band, and, although she has become world- 
famous through publishing more than three 
hundred songs, she is graciousness itself to 


very sweet to 
same true-hearted, 


Crane, who has been studying with Mme. 
Marchesi in Paris during the Summer, pre- 
sented a most interesting program in 
French, German, Italian and English num- 
bers. She was assisted at the piano by 
Adolph Schwikardi. 


Mme. Olitzka to Sing “Messiah” in 


Philadelphia 
George M. Robinson, the manager of 
Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto, announces 


that she has been engaged by Henry Gor- 
don Thunder, director of the Philadelphia 
Oratorio Society, to sing in the rendition 
of the “Messiah” with that society on De- 
cember 27. 

When Reyer’s “Sigurd,” which reopened 
the Monnaie in Brussels this Fall, was first 
produced twenty-five years ago, one of the 
minor roles was sung by Maurice Rénaud, 
the great. French singing actor, now of the 
Manhattan. 
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SPROTTE RECITAL PLEASES ST. PAUL 





aan 


Gifted Contralto Is Heard in In- 
teresting and Exacting 
Program 


St. Paut, Oct. 21. Hall was 
crowded to the limit yesterday afternoon 
on the occasion of Mme. Berthold Sprotte’s 
recital under the auspices of the Schubert 


Club. 
Mme. Sprotte has a contralto voice of 


splendid quality and volume of tone, and 
sings with telling dramatic force. These 
qualities were evidenced in her opening 
number, the Aria from Handel’s “Semele,” 
and characterized her work throughout a 
long and heavy program. 

A group of seven songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn was followed 
by the aria, “Printemps qui commence,” 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila” 
Grieg’s “Monte Pincio,” “Von Ewiger 
Liebe, by Brahms; Bungert’s “Sein Weib” 
and “Aus dem hohen Lied,” by Cornelius. 
After an intermission the singer presented 
the following interesting group of songs 
by Hugo Kann: “Der Sieger,” “Rother 
Mohn,” “Wolfsangen” and “Daheim.” The 
program closed with Frederic Knight Lo- 
gan’s Song Cycle, “In a Brahmin Garden.” 

The warmth of the singer’s reception 
was such that only the rule of the Schubert 
Club prohibiting encores prevented a de- 
mand for additions to the exacting pro- MME. BERTHOLD SPROTTE 
gram. Helen Cowley was the accompa- New St. Paul Contralto, Whose Recent 
nist. Recital Proved Highly Successful 

Mme. Sprotte has opened a studio in St. 
Paul and much gratification has been ex- 
pressed that a musical personality of such 








strength is to be added to the city’s educa- 
tional and art forces. Pe tn kn 





four or five of them being foreigners. The 
number of students at present is about 500, 
which is much less than the number of ap- 
plicants who have to be excluded on ac- 
count of deficiency in accommodation. In 
addition to the work done at this institu- 
tion there are a number of foreigners in 
Tokio teaching music in a private capacity 
and finding a ready interest among the 
population of the capital. 


MUSIC IN JAPAN 


Women Have Accepted Western Ideas 
to Greater Extent Than Men 


Japanese women have taken to Western 
music to a far greater extent than the 
Japanese men; and some of the female 
voices have developed qualities that can 
compare favorably with singers in the 
West, according to Dempo, writing from ate 
fokio to the New York Post. At the xreisier’s Test of an Orchestral Score 


Tokio Academv of Music the course of : 
study is divided into three parts, prepara- “You may call it an old grandmother’s 
test, but I still believe that if you try an 


tory, principal and post-graduate, with spe- 
cial elective courses for associate students orchestral score over on the piano you can 
and those from normal schools. The prin- tell pretty well if it has real musical value,” 





cipal course is devoted to vocal and instru- says Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, in an 


mental training and musical composition; 
it occupies three years. All modern in- 
struments are taught as well as the more 
practicable of the native instruments, and 
some of the latter, especially the koto. 


Evening Globe interview. “Play Wagner 
on the piano and the great composer is 
still there. Play Richard Strauss and at 
times he vanishes. Play Reger, and what 
is left? When you get rid of the orchestral 
colors, the atmosphere and all the rest of 


have found a remarkably wide range of 
expression under modern inspiration. Forty 
instructors are engaged in the academy, 


The Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, ist Soprano ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, 1st Alto 


the external trappings the musical sub- 
stance of the moderns is pretty likely to 
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have vanished too. I believe that we are 
on the eve of a great revolution in music. 
If we could return to the simple life there 
as in more worldly matters it would be a 
good thing, but I fear the men of to-day 
could not write like the great ones of old. 
The future is still to be revealed. Mean- 
time I have the lost treasures of my instru- 
ment to collect and offer the world, and | 
find a high pleasure in my hobby.” 





FARRAR-SAMAROFF CONCERT 


Milwaukee Audience Enthusiastic Over 
Work of Young Artists 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 1.—One of the 
first of the Milwaukee season’s large con- 
certs recently took place in the Auditorium 
when Geraldine Farrar and Olga Samaroff 
appeared before an audience of more than 
5,000. Both singer and pianist were warmly 
welcomed. Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard 
arranged the concert. 

The artists appeared alternately in three 
groups of English, French and German 
ballads and two groups of piano pieces 
of an equally cosmopolitan origin, the 
whole fused into a most interestmg pro 
gram. 

The program with which Mme. Samaroff 
entertained her audience was appreciated 
to the fullest extent. The familiar Rach- 
maninoff Prelude and MacDowell Etvde. 
Schumann’s “Nachtstiick,” two interesting 
piano pieces by Paul Iuon and Stojowski 
and Chopin’s grand Scherzo made up the 
opening of Mme. Samaroff’s program. The 
second Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt as a 
grand finale, with Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capricciosco and the “Halkuerenrith” came 
as a great climax. Music lovers believe 
that Mme. Samaroff played with the same 
rcmarkable spiiit which she displayed on 
her visit to Milwaukee a year ago, while 
she has certainly added to the great tech- 
nical skill which she displayed on her 
former visit. M.N.S. 





Seattle Symphony Opens Season 


SEATTLE, Oct. 25.—With a brilliant pro- 
gram, carefully arranged by Director Henry 
Hadley, the Seattle Symphony Society in- 
augurated its third season at the Moore 
Theater last night. The feature of the 
program was Tschaikowsky’s Symphony, 
No. 6, “Pathetic,” in B minor. A Wagne- 
rian number. prelude to “Die Meistersing 
er,” was also among the offerings of the 
orchestra, and rhapsodie, “Javanaise,” by 
Dirk Schaefer, was played for the first 
time in America. A _ familiar selection, 
Weber’s overture to “Der Freischiitz,” 
opened the concert. 





A Subscriber frcm the Very Beginning 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 18, 19009. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

I am delighted to renew my subscription 
to Musica AMmeErIcA, having been a sub- 
scriber since your first issue. It fully satis- 
fies all my wants in the line of musical 
events, and I find it a most excellent publi- 
cation to keep one posted on the work of 
individual artists. ALBERT FINK. 


MAUD POWELL CHARMS 
MANCHESTER AUDIENCE 


Choral Society of the New Hampshire 
City Conducts a Highly Artistic 
Recital 


MANcHEsTER, N. H., Oct. 24.—Under the 
auspices of the Manchester Choral Society. 
a musical recital as high in artistic quality 
as any ever given here was heard at the 
New Park Theater last night. The three 
artists were Maud Powell, violinist, Paul 
Dufault, tenor, and Harrv C. Whittemore, 
the latter a member of the choral society 
and one of the best solo pianists in New 
Hampshire. 

Mme. Powell rendered two numbers with 
all the power for which she is famous. 
The first consisted of a minuet of Bee- 
thoven, an evening song by Schumann, an 
Hungarian dance by Brahms and an aria 
by Glick. Her principal number was the 
fantasie of “Faust,” by Wieniawski. 

Mr. Dufault’s singing to the accompani- 
ment of Tessie Davis also gave great 
pleasure, and Mr. Whittemore’s popularity 
was emphasized by the manner of his play- 
ing and the enthusiastic reception it evoked. 








JOMELLI SINGS IN SPOKANE 





Wagner Club Gives Enthusiastic Wel- 
come to Operatic Soprano 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 30.—The Wagner 
Club, a leading musical organization of this 
city, began its year with a Jomelli concert. 
An enthusiastic audience welcomed this 
excellent singer. Besides Mme. Jomelli 
the club has arranged to bring to Spokane 
George Hamlin, Fritz .Kreisler, Teresa 
Carrefio, Schumann-Heink, Isadora Dun- 
can with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the club itself will give two recitals 
during the season. 

The officers for this year are: President, 
Halliene Hall; vice-president, Mrs. Ly- 
man Williams; secretary, Mrs. H. R. 
Brown; corresponding secretarv, Miss 
Agnes Clark; treasurer, Miss Gertrude 
Huntington; first trustee and second trus 
tee, Mrs. H. V. Brown, Mrs. Pearl Hutton 
Schrader; librarian, Miss Louise Fisher. 


Florence Austin for Minneapolis 

Florence Austin, violinist, has been 
booked for an appearance before the 
Ladies’ Tuesday Musical Club of Minne- 
apolis, on January 27. This will mark the 
beginning engagement of her tour of the 
West. 

Miss Austin’s management, the Kuester 
Musical Bureau, has also booked Aage 
Fredericks, violinist, Edith Haines-Keus- 
ter, pianist, and Lorene Rogers-Wells, so- 
prano, for a concert in New Rochelle on 
October 26. 








Two American Singers at the Monnaie 

Brussets, Betcrum, Oct. 23.—The Thé 
atre de la Monnaie now includes two Amer 
icans, Robert Moore and Harrv Weldon, in 
its forces. 
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MME. POOLE’S WORK IN BOSTON 


Distinguished Contralto Opens Her 


Season Under Promising 
Conditions 


Boston, 
contralto, who is as well known in London 
and other foreign cities as she is in this 
country, has resumed her teaching in Stein- 
ert Hall, having returned from the White 
Mountains, where she sang at one of the 
important hotels. Mme. Poole came to 
Boston, which, by the way, was for a num- 
ber of years her home at one time, about 
a year and a half ago and almost immedi- 
ately after her arrival was taken seriously 
ill. Upon her recovery, several months 


later, she was urged to remain in Boston, 
and finally decided to do so. She has a 
large class of pupils and many decidedly 
promising ones. In the past Mme. Poole 
has produced many professional pupils who 
have since sung in opera and are well 
known for their concert work. 

Mme. Poole is a native of Boston and 
laid the foundation of her musical life 
under the instruction of the distinguished 
teacher, Mme. Rudersdorff, whOse assistant 
she became. Mme. Poole made her first 
public appearance at the age of fifteen 
years and shortly after that time went to 
Europe, where she studied in London with 
such well-known teachers as_ Frederick 
Walker, Signor Alberto Randegger, Mme. 
Joachim and George MHenschell. She 
studied in Paris with prominent teachers 
and also in Italy under San Giovanni and 
the celebrated Maestro Moretti. She sang 
the leading mezzo roles in the Italian opera 
houses, and later during her stay in Lon- 
don sang at Albert Hall under the Royal 
Oratorio Society. Her services have al- 
ways been in demand as a teacher and she 
taught for six years consecutively in Lon- 
don. 

During the four years previous to her 
return to Boston Mme. Poole was head of 


Nov. 1.—Mme. Clara Poole, the 














—Photo by Chickering, Boston. 
MME. CLARA POOLE 


the vocal department of the New York 
College of Music. She has a large class 
of pupils in Boston, among them being 
Margaret Boyd, who recently returned 
from three years of study in Paris. 

Mme. Poole has hosts of friends in Bos 
ton who will welcome her return to the 
musical life of the city. She has a voice 
which is particularly well suited to the 
singing of the heavy contralto rdles in the 
oratorios, and she will, undoubtedly, sing 
with a number of the nrominent choral so 
cieties in the East this season. D.D.L. 





PROVIDES POSITIONS FOR 
MANY MUSIC TEACHERS 


Mrs. Charlotte Babcock’s Bureau in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Has Met 
with Unusual Success 


Under the management of Mrs. Charlotte 
Babcock, her well-known agency in Car- 
negie Hall, the International Musical and 
Educational Exchange, has been the means 
during the past season of placing a large 
number of instructors in colleges, conser- 
vatories and schools throughout the coun- 
try. In this department, it has been grat- 
ifying to Mrs. Babcock, to note the con- 
stantly increasing demands made upon her 
for supplying musicians and instructors of 
a high standard. The work of this organ- 
ization is not confined merely to New York 
and its vicinity but it has been instrumental 
in supplying institutions at distances too 
far from New York to admit of personal 
interviews. 

The following is a partial list of the 
vacancies which have been filled through 
this bureau: 

Ella Stark, head piano teacher, Mary Baldwin 
Seminary, Staunton, Va.; Madeline W. Petit, head 
of violin department, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. 

Max Donner, head of violin department, Colum- 
bie College of Music, Seattle, Wash.; Dr. Ralph 
Horner, director of Imperial Ac ademy of Music 
and Arts, Winnipeg, Man., Can ada; Walter Baus- 
mann, head of voice department, the Castle, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Mrs. Laura Grant Short, director 
of piano department, Rockford College, Rockford, 
lll.; Mary Warren Sillimann, head of_ piano 
department, Brunot Hall, Spokane, Wash.; 
Wycoff, head of vocal department, Wells College, 


Aurora, N. Y.; Aurel Borriss, head of vocal de 
partment, Marion Conservatory of Music, Marion, 


Ind.; Leon Sampaix, head of piano department, 
Metropolitan School of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nina Hays, head of vocal department, Women’ 
College, Frederick, Md.; Louise M. Keily, head of 
piano department, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla.; Edith Fitch, head of vocal department, Cox 
College, College Park, Ga.; Annie Hanley, vocal 
instructor, Indiana Normal ‘Conservatory of Music, 
Indiana, Pa.; Claude R. Hartzell, organist, High 
land Ave. Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Ala 





Destinn’s Berlin Farewell in “Butterfly” 

Beruin, Oct. 30.—Emmy Destinn, the Bo- 
hemian prima donna of the Kaiser’s Royal 
Opera, had a triumphal farewell Wednes 
day evening, when she appeared before the 


Berlin ublic for the last time previous to 
proceeding to America for the coming Met- 
ropolitan season. The event was doubly 
notable in that Mme. Destinn appeared for 
the first time in the réle of Mme. Butterfly. 
Mme. Destinn has been trying for four 
years to get a chance to siny Mme. Butter- 
fly in Berlin, but as her deadly rival, 
Geraldine Farrar, had more or less of a 
mortgage on the part, the Bohemian so- 
prano was never able to gratify her desire. 


TETRAZZINI ON HER WAY 
TO OPEN IN “ TRAVIATA” 


With Eighteen Trunks Prima Donna Is 
Steaming Toward New York— 
Some New Roles for Her 


Lonpon, Oct. 30—Mme. Tetrazzini 
sailed to-day on the Campania to begin 
her third season at the Manhattan Opera 
House, where she opens in “La Travi- 
ata” on November to. 

A few days ago she received a cable 
from Oscar Hammerstein telling her 
that the Customs required that her stage 
wardrobe be kept separate from her pri 
vate wardrobe, and also that to avoid de 
lay it was necessary to attach to each 
article the name of the opera for which 
it was required, the price paid in Europe 
for the costume, and a general descrip- 
tion, even to the color. The singer’s 
wardrobe will require eighteen trunks. 





Regarding her work, Mme. Tetrazzini 
is greatly pleased at the prospect of 
appearing in some new roles in New 


York this season. She has been already 
notified that she is to sing the title 
roles in Donizetti’s “The Daughter of 
the Regiment” and Delibes’s “Lakmé” 
during the first month. She is hoping 
to add many more, including Zerlina in 
“Don Giovanni.” 

She resents as strongly as ever the 
assertion that her répertoire is limited. 
She is ready to sing in over forty 
operas, and counts among them “The 
Pearl Fisher,” “Romeo and _ Juliet, 
“La Bohéme,” “Dinorah” and “Mignon.” 
She is also looking forward to singing 
in Philadelphia, whose opera house she 
counts the finest in the world, 





interior point of view. 

Mme. Tetrazzim intended to sail on 
the Lusitania on November 6, but Mr. 
Hammerstein’s arrangements were put 
forward a week and prevented this. 

Mme. Tetrazzini will not stay at a 
hotel this year, but in a private apart- 
ment in Central Park West. 

Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” has been 
turned into an opera libretto. The com- 
poser is Max Meydert, and the premiére 
took place in Essen last month. It was a 


decided failure. 


from an 


SEES BIG FUTURE IN 
MILWAUKEE'S MUSIC 


Henry L. Mason Also Expresses 
His Appreciation of the “‘ Special 
Fall Issue ” 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 1.—“The Special 
Fall Issue of MusIcAL AMERICA is the finest 





effort of its kind that I have ever seen,” 
said Henry L. Mason, of the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano Company, while on a recent 


visit to Milwaukee. “Such an edition, em- 


bracing as it does a review of the musical 


situation throughout the entire country, 
will prove itself of more than ordinary 
value.” 


While in Milwaukee Mr. Mason pur- 
chased a copy of the Special Fall Issue in 
order that he might enjoy a careful perusal 
of it while on his return to Boston. 

hat should certainly organ- 
ize a symphony orchestra, that the 


$500,000 Auditorium has been 
was the opinion expressed by 


Milwaukee 
now 
city’s new 
completed, 
Mr. Mason. 

“Because of its large German population 
Milwaukee has come to enjoy an excellent 
reputation musically,” said Mr. Mason. 

‘About the only thing that the city lacks 
in a musical way is a symphony orchestra. 
Now that your new Auditorium is com- 
pleted, there is no reason why you should 
not have a symphony orchestra that will 
place Milwaukee on a par with New York, 
Boston and other cities. I understand that 
there is a movement under way for the 
organization of such an orchestra, and | 
am sure that it will materialize very soon.” 

While in Milwaukee Mr. Mason called 
upon many of the musicians, and later ex- 
pressed himself as more than pleased with 
the various artists of the city. 

“T have certainly enjoyed the work of 
the musicians of Milwaukee in the short 
time that I have been here,” continued Mr. 
Mason. “I have heard Hans Bruening, Eric 
Schmaal and other pianists play, and it is 
such men as these who are doing much to 
further the appreciation of good music. 
[ also heard Clarke Woodell, the violinist 
and instructor at the Wisconsin College of 
Music, play, and I was enraptured by the 
wonderful work of his pupil, little Ger- 
ald Kunz, the child violinist. The boy is 
more than a prodigy—he is a genius. I am 
deeply interested in chamber music, and I 
am pleased to hear that Milwaukee is espe- 
cially partial to these enjoyable musical 
affairs.” M. N. S. 





KREISLER TELLS WHY OUR ORCHESTRAS ARE RECRUITED FROM ABROAD 








Nearly all of Fritz Kreisler’s recital pro 
grams contain old-time pieces, French 
Italian, which he unearthed by accident 
‘some years ago in the monastery at Avig 
non, France. The pieces of Couperin 
(1630-66), Boccherini (1743-1805), Fran 
coeur (1698-1787) and Tartini (1692-1770), 
of which Mr. Kreisler is particularly proud, 
are among these finds. 

“They might be called my musical chil- 


and 


dren,” he said the other day to a friend. 
“I stumbled upon them by accident in 
the old library of the monastery, and at 
first | tried to copy them. The monks 
objected, however, and I finally made an 
offer of about $8,000 for all they had. 
There were more than half a hundred 
pieces that | considered of value. Since 


| have been using them in concerts so 


many violinists have asked me for copies 
that | have arranged with Messrs. Schott, 
of Mayence, Germany, to publish them next 
Spring. 

“Yes, | am rather fond of travel and 
have just closed a contract for the most 
novel tour I have yet undertaken. This will 
be a trip next year down the Volga, in 
Russia, for about sixteen hundred miles. 
Sergei Kussewitzky, a remarkable contra- 
bass player and conductor, of Moscow, has 
chartered a steamer that will take an or- 
chestra. We shall stop at twenty large 
towns and see the interior of Russia from 
the north to the Caspian. 


“My present tour will take me to the 
Pacific Coast and to the City of Mexico, 
where, by the way, the are building an 


opera house, to be opened next year, that 


will rank with the best in the world. 


“To return for another word to finds of 


old music, it seems as if we _ violinists 
must look to the old composers for our 
new music. The great composers of to 


day do not find it profitable to write con 
certos. And if European musicians fight 
shy of concertos it is likely to be even 
more so with you Americans, who are so 
keen for the material in everything. Why 
are your orchestras still recruited almost 
wholly with foreigners? Because musi¢ is 
not a good business as compared to selling 
shoes, or even shoestrings. 

“Like every concert violinist, I should 
like to get some new concertos. But where 
are they? Sir Edward Elgar promised me 
a concerto three years ago. When he 
writes one it will be a labor of love rather 
than profit. But I can’t get the first note 
of it out of him.” 
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NEW ORLEANS VIOLINIST HONORED 





Rene Salomon Appointed to Pro- 
fessorship in Conservatory 
of Music 


New Orveans, Nov. 1.—The heads of 
the new Conservatory of Music established 
at Newcomb College are not slow in rec- 
ognizing local artists. This is shown by 
their selecting René Salomon as head of 
the violin department and professor of 
Theory, instead of importing a stranger 


for \the position. The choice is a happy 
one, Mr. Solomon being thoroughly equipped 
for his new post. He was born in 1878, and 
in 1889 went to Europe with a view of 
studying medicine. Upon the advice of 
competent judges he was dissuaded from 
his medical bent, and decided to take up 
the study of music. He pursued a rigorous 
course, which culminated in his graduating 
as a first prize student with gold medals at 
the Marseilles Conservatory. He won the 
first prize for violin, piano and solfeggio, 
which was an unusual feat, and necessitated 
his getting special permission from the 
directors to pursue the study of both piano 
and violin at the same time. 

Since his return to this city in 1897 Mr. 
Salomon has been identified with music 
life here as teacher, concert artist and en- 
semble player. He has already entered 
upon his new duties. H. L. 





Middle West to Hear Tina Lerner 


The Middle West will claim Tina Lerner 
for the better part of November, as the 
young Russian pianist is booked as far 
West as Minneapolis, where she is to play 
with the local symphony orchestra. Miss 
Lerner’s second season in this country is 
proving all that her initial visit last year 
gave promise of developing into, for de- 
mands for appearances have come from all 
sections of the country. 

Miss Lerner’s career has been one of ex- 
traordinarv interest. At the age of eight 
she made her first orchestral appearance, 
plaving the Beethoven Concerto in C Minor 
with the Odessa Symphony Orchestra. At 
fourteen she appeared as soloist with the 
Moscow Philharmonic Society, playing the 
Beethoven Concerto in E Flat, and with 
the Odessa Symphony Orchestra in the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto. She likewise gave 





RENE SALOMON 


New Orleans Musician, Who Has Been 
Appointed Professor at Newcomb 
College Conservatory 





recitals in St. Petersburg and other cities. 
Since that time the young pianist has played 
throughout Europe, where her triumphs 
were as marked as they have been in the 
United States. 





Mona Holesco’s Engagements 

Boston, Nov. 1.—Mona Holesco, the 
Danish soprano, who is under the manage- 
ment of W. S. Bigelow, Jr., of this city, 
has many engagements booked for the 
early part of the season, and will sing 
many times in the East this year. Her 
November engagements include an appear- 


ance at Gardner, Mass., November 16; 
Greenfield, Mass., the 23d; Lynn, Mass., 
28th; Salem, Mass., 29th, and Gloucester, 
Mass., 30th. ie as 


SINGS FOR SUFFRAGETTES 








Mme. Gardner-Bartlett Wins Favor with 
“The Woman’s Marseillaise” 


Mme. Gardner-Bartlett, the Boston so- 
prano who recently opened studios at No. 
257 West Eighty-sixth street, New York, 
sang “The Woman’s Marseillaise” at the 
opening of the suffragette meeting held in 
Carnegie Hall a week ago Monday: night. 
She was called upon at a moment’s notice 
to sing this song as an opening for the 
meeting, and was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception by the enormous audience, which 
included many of New York’s society lead- 
ers. Mme. Bartlett was a guest at the re- 
ception tendered Mrs. Pankhurst on Sun- 
day. 

Some of the society women who attend- 
ed the meeting were Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mrs. J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. A. F. Townsend, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Lee de Forrest, 
Mrs. Robert Ingersoll, Mrs. Charles Calvin 
Day and Maxine Elliott. 





Dr. Lawson in Montreal 


MonTREAL, Oct. 26.—Dr. Franklin D. 
Lawson, tenor, divided honors last night 
with Eva Mylott in their recital here. His 
rendition of “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” and the _ recitative 
aria, “Lend Me Your Aid,” from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” was particularly ap- 
plauded. The two duets by Dr. Lawson 
and Miss Mylott were well received. 





Edward Strong’s Success 

Edward Strong, solo tenor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and who has 
been connected with the choir of that insti- 
tution for ten years, has again been en- 
gaged by the Green Bay, Wis., Choral So- 
ciety to sing in the “Messiah” on December 
7. Mr. Strong has been re-engaged this 
season in view of the reputation he has 
won there in the past. 





Verdi’s opera, “La Forza del Destino,” 
which immediately preceded “Aida” in the 
order of his pieces, will be revived soon by 
an English company at Covent Garden in 
London. 


TANIERO’S;NEW WORK 





Russian Authority on Counterpoint 
Completes Twenty Years’ Literary 
Labor 


Reports from across the water tell of the 
artistic furore being raised in Russia over 
the recent publication of “The Science and 
History of Counterpoint,” by Taniero. This 
composer is acknowledged to be the fore- 
most authority on counterpoint in his 
country. The work mentioned is one upon 
which he has been engaged for the past 
fifteen or twenty vears. Taniero has not 
trod beaten paths, and the book is an ex- 
position of his own well-cultivated theories. 
The Russian musical journals are hailing it 
as a monumental addition to their libraries. 

Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, will skow his 
respect to Taniero by playing his overture 
to “Orestes” at a concert in Carnegie Hall 
next month. This, in Mr. Altschuler’s opin- 
ion, is Taniero’s greatest composition. It 
will be in the nature of a novelty, having 
been heard, it is thought, but once here 
before, ten years ago, when the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra were the players. 





A Magnetic Toothbrush 


Harvey Worthington Loomis once went 
abroad to study music. He was a young 
man, and when, after a two weeks’ voyage, 
he landed in France he was very homesick. 
He stood it for two days and then booked 
his passage on the same ship and returned 
to America. 

When he rang the bell at his home in 
Brooklyn his sister opened the door. 

“Why, Harvey!” she exclaimed, “what is 
the matter?” 

“Oh,” he replied, innocently, “I forgot 
my toothbrush.".—New York Telegram. 





Otto Kahn Optimistic 


Otto H. Kahn, the banker and Metropol- 
itan Opera House director, arrived on the 
Mauretania October 29, and expressed him- 
self as confident that New York would 
eventually become the artistic as well as 
the financial center of the world. He ex- 
pects an unusually good season at the Met- 
ropolitan. 





Siegfried Wagner says he has no anxiety 
concerning the fate of Bayreuth after the 
“Parsifal” copyright expires in 1912. 
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WILSON TOUR TO COMPASS 





Cabinet Secretary’s Daughter Will 
Sing from New England to 
Pacific Coast 


Flora Wilson, the beautiful and talented 
daughter of the Hon. James Wilson, who 
has been Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States for the last thirteen years, 
has but recently returned from Europe, 
where she has been studying vocal music 
for several years under the guidance of 
the greatest masters on the Continent. 

Miss Wilson has a rich soprano voice of 
marvelous power and beauty, and a per- 
sonality which adds much to the charm of 
her singing. 

She is about to make an extended concert 
tour of the entire country, preliminary to 
her appearance in grand opera at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Opening through choice in her native 
State of lowa, at Des Moines, Miss Wilson 
will sing in all of the larger and some of 
the lesser cities, traveling westward to the 
Coast and spending several weeks in the 
Pacific seaboard towns. She will return 
through the Southwest and the South, 
reaching Washington, her home for thir- 
teen vears, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
during Easter week, and continuing up 
through Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England. 

With her on the tour Miss Wilson will 
take Karl Klein, one of the most brilliant 
voung violin virtuosi of the present day, 
who will supply the obbligato in several 
of her numbers and also some violin solos 
in each concert. Her accompanist at the 
piano is Frank X. Muhlbauer, who has 
been heard here with Mme. Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, George Hamlin, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Josef Hofmann and many other 
artists of the first prominence. 


CONTINENT 





Flora Wilson as “Marguerite.” She Is 
the Daughter of the Secretary 
of Agriculture 





Lilla Ormond Returns from Europe 


Lilla Ormond, the popular young Boston 
singer who appeared in London last May 
with great success, returned by the Maure- 
tania on Thursday of last week for an 
American concert season, under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston. Miss Ormond 
has sung extensively in the principal Amer- 
ican cities for the past two seasons, her 


work including a large number of social 
engagements in New York, Boston and 
Washington. Her first New York appear- 
ance will be at Carnegie Hall, Friday after- 
noon, November 12, with Pepito Arriola. 





Meitschik Arrives Ahead of Time 


Mme. Anna Meitschik, Russian contralto, 
surprised Gatti-Casazza and Dippel by ap- 
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pearing in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Friday of last week, five days before her 
arrival from Europe was expected. She 
said she came unannounced in order to 
avoid putting anybody to any trouble. 

In Eurone Mme. Meitschik frequently is 
referred to as “the Russian Grand Organ.” 
In the last few months she has made a con- 
cert tour over the entire Continent. This is 
her first appearance in America. 





LAWRASON’S NEW QUARTERS 





Teacher of Stage Celebrities Now Has 
Studio in Hotel Princeton 


Outgrowing his quarters in the Hotel 
Calumet after four years, Arthur Lawra- 
son, the prominent vocal teacher, removed 
his studios to the Hotel Princeton, at No. 
322 West Fifty-seventh street, on Saturday 
of last week. 

Mr. Lawrason, in a reminiscent mood, 
enumerates some of the pupils who studied 
with him there who have won the plaudits 
of many audiences. 

“There was Lina Abarbanell,” he said, 
“prima donna in ‘The Love Cure,’ and who 
formerly helped to make the ‘Merry Widow’ 
a success; Sallie Fisher, prima donna in 
‘A Stubborn Cinderella,’ ‘A Knight for a 
Day,’- and who sang ‘Dearie’ into fame; 
Louise Gunning, prima donna of ‘The White 
Hem’ and ‘Marcelle’ reputation; Regina 
Vicarino, the young coloratura soprano of 
the Manhattan Opera Company, who is des- 
tined for a very bright future; Edwin Wil- 
son, the baritone hero of ‘The Gay Hus- 
sars,’ the part so arduous that he lost four- 
teen pounds in weight in three weeks, and 
which five men have tried and failed to 
hold; Alice Hills, the contralto in ‘The 
Golden Butterfly’; Betty Clifford, another 
contralto, appearing in German opera in 
Berlin; Walter Percival, leading man with 
Fritzi Scheff for two season; Helen Culli- 
nan, the coloratura soprano who sang with 
the Philharmonic Societv at one of the big 
German society affairs in Jersey City last 
season, and Strang Strickland, who, how- 
ever, came to the limelight as a baseball 
player with the New York Giants rather 
than as a singer. Donald Brian, the orig- 
inal hero in ‘The Merry Widow,’ is another 
not to be forgotten. After several years’ 
absence he has now returned to me to take 
up training which absence on the road pre- 
vented.” 

On Monday evening, before their various 
performances, Donald Brian, Regina Vica- 
rino and other pupils at present in town 
attended an inauguration dinner in the new 
studios. 





Mme. Ziegler’s Pupils in Musicale 


An informal musicale attracted a con- 
siderable number of the pupils and their 
friends to the studios of Mme. Anna EF. 
Zeigler, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week. 
Preceding the music, Professor Edward A. 
Grossmann delivered an interesting talk 
upon diction. He elucidated the similarity 
between the vowel sounds in German, 
French, Italian and English. The pupils 
who sang were Suzanne La Home, a most 
promisine mezzo-soprano, and a protégé of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink: Jean Marie Hon- 
oré, Ida Cowen and Miss Weintraub. 


Myron W. Whitney, Jr., on the Nordica 
Tour 





Myron W. Whitney, Jr., basso, was Mme. 
Nordica’s assisting artist on her October 
tour, and met with a hearty welcome in the 
Western cities visited, according to news- 
papers. 


Philadelphian’s Songs Heard Abroad 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1.—Thomas Hilton 
Turvey and his wife have reopened their 
studio in the Fuller Building. Dr. Turvey 
is a noted composer. Dennis Drew, the 
London baritone, is singing Dr. Turvey’s 
“Irish Names” in twenty recitals this sea- 
son. Besides London, the tour includes 
seventeen other towns. S. E. E. 





Isidora Duncan at the Metropolitan 


On Tuesday evening, November 9, Isi- 
dora Duncan will be seen at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in the classic dances she 
has made famous. She will be assisted by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor. 





Fritz Feinhals, the Munich baritone, is 
to make guest appearances in Bremen this 
Fall 





HAMMERSTEIN ARTISTS 
TO APPEAR IN CONCERT 


Leading Members of the Manhattan 
Company Available for Limited 
Engagements 





Oscar Hammerstein announces that he 
will be able to spare some of his most emi- 
nent artists appearing at the Manhattan 
Opera House for limited seasons in con- 
cert. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s company for this 
season exceeds those of his former seasons 
numerically as well as in talent, consisting 
as it does of practically three separate com- 
panies, two for grand opera and one for 
opéra comique. He had intended for some 
time to have one of these companies tour 
the country, but abandoned the idea in 
order to present the strongest possible casts 
during the season of opera in New York 
and Philadelphia. The large num!::r of his 
stars makes possible, however, their occa- 
sional engagement for concert work. 

A partial list of the artists available for 
such engagements, the arrangement of 
which is in the hands of Ernest Goerlitz, at 
the Manhattan Opera House, is attached : 

Sopranos—Alice Baron, Lina Cavalieri, 
Alice Gentle, Eva Grippon, Mary Garden, 
Lalla Miranda, Mariette Mazarin, Carmen 
Melis, Marguerita Sylva, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
Walter Villa and Regina Vicarino. Mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos—Margarita D’Al- 
varez, Mary Desmond, Augusta Doria, Ma- 
ria Duchéne and J. Gerville-Réache. Ten- 
ors—Frederico de Carasa, Charles Dal- 
morés, David Devries, Jehan Duffault, P. 
Leroux, George Lucas, John McCormack 
and Domenico Russo. Baritones—Wilhelm 


Beck, Armand Crabbé, Michel Dufour, 
Hector Dufranne, Charles Gilibert, Gio- 
vanni Polese, Maurice Renaud, Mario 


Samarco and Gaston Villa. Basses—G. Hu- 
berdeau, H. Laskin, Henri Scott and Jean 
Vallier. 





Jascha Bron an Election Day Arrival 
Jascha Bron, who will be R. E. Johnston’s 


principal violinist durine the coming sea- 
son, arrived Tuesday, November 2, by the 
Carmania. Bron recently completed his 
studies under Ysaye in Brussels, from 
which city he proceeded to London. Here 
he met Mr. Johnston through the introduc- 
tion of Coenraad V. Bos, Dr. Wiillner’s 
accompanist, and his engagement for. an 
extended American tour followed. .Mr, 
Johnston introduces him in a recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall, Saturday evening, No- 
vember 6. 

The Italian colony in Santiago has raised 
funds to erect a Verdi monument. 
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DOG CHOIR ACCOMPANIED 
HIS BOYHOOD CONCERTS 


Riccardo Martin’s Early Musical Efforts 
Failed to Awaken Enthusiasm of 
His Parents 





“My talent for music was not cultivated 
until I had shown such an irresistible in- 
clination in that direction that further op- 
position was useless,” writes Riccardo Mar- 
tin in an amusing description in The Circle 
of his childhood struggles to conquer par- 
ental opposition to his hopes of a musical 
career. 

“T was born,” continues the Metropolitan 
tenor, “among people who, while they 
thought it eminently fitting that music 
should form part of a girl’s education, 
could find no words too strong to condemn 
the idea of a boy being taught to play the 
violin or the piano. ‘Let a boy take music 
lessons,’ they said, ‘and he will never earn 
his salt.’ 

“But the call of music was stronger than 
parental opposition, and, although they 
would not allow me to have the musical 
training that I so ardently desired, they 
could not keep the inexhaustible fountain 
of music within me from finding some form 
of expression. An outlet to my pent-up 
feelings I found in singing—usually with- 
out words—and in crude performances on 
that very primitive instrument vulgarly 
known in the South as the ‘French harp’; 
up here I believe you call it the ‘mouth 
organ.’ Whatever may be its official desig- 
nation, I soon acquired such a mastery 
over my instrument that my fame as a 

rformer grew apace. Moreover, | found 
it a medium, though limited, for the ex- 
pression of my feelings. 

“T distinctly remember how, as a child, 
when I felt unhappy—even children have 
the ‘blues’ sometimes—I used to go out 
onto the back ‘porch’ of our house in Ken- 
tucky and pour out all the sadness of my 
soul in minor strains. Soon would assemble 
all the dogs of the neighborhood, and to 
my song of sorrow they would add a dis- 
mal chorus of howls, sitting on their 
haunches with their noses pointing straight 
to the moon! 

“I used to work myself up to quite a 
state of despondency. Sadder and more 

*mournful would grow my lay, louder and 
more dismal would grow my chorus of 
dogs, until my dear mother would come 
and gently but firmly put me to bed. I 
think I was about ten years old at that 
time. 

“In spite of many discouragements, I 
went steadily ahead developing my talent, 
entirely unaided, to the best of my poor 
ability. Finally my persistence had its re- 
ward and the fond dream of my child- 
hood’s days was realized—I was allowed 
to study the violin! 

“This was the actual beginning of my 
musical education. Later I studied the 
piano as well. Four of the happiest years 
of my life were spent under the guidance 
of that great musician, Edward MacDowell, 
who taught me harmony, counterpoint, 
composition and orchestration. Finally I 
was sent to Europe to become an operatic 
tenor, and the greatest ambition of my life 
was realized. 

“My early endeavors in musical expres- 
sion I see reduplicated in my little girl, 
‘Bijie,’ who sings from morning till night, 
and who, when requested to make less 
noise, invariably replies: ‘I can’t help it, 
papa ; I have a little piano in my head, and 
I just have to sing what it plays.’” 


WINBURN ADAMS IN CHARGE 





Gardner Bartlett Studios in Boston 
Under His Direction 
Boston, Oct. 30.—The Gardner Bartlett 


studios, in the Pierce Building, opened with 
a good registration of pupils. The studios 
are in charge this season of Winburn B. 
Adams, the tenor, who has for several 
years been one of Mme. Bartlett’s pupils, 
and who is thoroughly competent to teach 
according to her principles. Mr. Adams 
was one of a party of a number of friends 





WINBURN B. ADAMS 


He Is in Charge of Mme. Gardner Bart- 
lett’s Boston Studio This Season 


and pupils of Mme. Bartlett, who spent the 
latter portion of the Summer at her fine 
country estate at Waterloo, N. H. 

Mr. Adams is devoting practically his en- 
tire time to teaching, although he has a 
few public engagements and will, un- 
undoubtedly, have more during the season 
From time to time in the past Mr. Adams 
has done some church singing, but all of his 
tendencies are in the direction of teaching. 

Three weeks ago Mr. Adams opened the 
Gurdner-Bartlett studio in Brockton, Mass., 
and the indications are that he will have a 
large class there. He will also have charge 
of the Springfield, Mass., studio, which 
Mme. Bartlett opened last year, and this 
studio has already started with a large class 
of pupils. Mr. Adams will teach in Boston 
on Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays; in 
Brockton on Mondays and Thursdays, ‘and 
in Springfield on Tuesday evenings and 
Wednesdays. Mme. Bartlett will plan to 
spend most of her time, when she is not 
appearing publicly during the coming sea- 
son, at the New York studios, but will visit 
Boston and Springfield at least once a 
moth. Mr. Adams is enthusiastic in his 
work and this with his genial personality 
will make for complete success. 

Mr. Adams is planning to organize a glee 
club of men’s voices in Springfield, Mass., 
this season. He will give attention to the 
work in connection with his — in 
Springfield each week. Lb. 





Susan Strong, the American soprano, 
who runs a high-class laundry in London, 
has been making a tour of the English 
provinces, featuring the closing scene of 
“Gotterdammerung” on her programs. 





STRANGE WILL OF NORDICA’S AUNT 


Singer and Her Sisters Will Contest It Because of Its Singular 
Stipulation Against Churches and Religion 


“Item 10. I make it a condition precedent to 
receiving any one of the above bequests that the 
legatec shall go before a notary public and take 
an oath not to use or allow to be used any part of 
said legacy for religious or church purposes.” 


This is the clause in the testament of 
Mrs. H. F. Allen, of Malden, Mass., which 
has aroused the ire of Lillian Nordica, the 
prima donna, and her three sisters, who 
had expected to be remembered in their 
aunt’s will. 

Unfortunately for them, the aunt decided 
that they were “amply provided with this 
world’s goods,” and so omitted them from 
among the will’s beneficiaries. Hence the 
sisters are going to strive to break the will 
on the ground that one who would make 
such a strange proviso as that none of the 
money should go to religion is not compe- 
tent to decide whether certain of her rela- 
tives need the money or not. Mme. Nor- 
dica and her sistser are convinced that a 
share in the $150,000 is very necessary to 
their welfare. 


“Why, the will is insane,” says Mme. 
Nordica. “One couldn’t even drop a nickel 
in a collection box or go to a sacred con- 
cert. 

“My grandfather was a Methodist min- 
ister,” she exclaimed, dramatically. “That 
horrible oath is against all the ideals of 
humanity. 

“Then that ‘amply provided with this 
world’s goods’ clause. How can any one 
tell that? The man who digs the trenches 
is amply provided with this world’s goods 
if he gets $2 a day. But a woman whose 
tastes and life’ demand bigger things may 
not be amply provided if she is given a 
million. 

“Now the courts will have to decide 
whether any one can answer this question 
for any one else.” 

Mrs. Allen explains in the will that the 
reason for the stipulation against religion 
is that the money came to her from her 
husband, who did not wish it to be used 
for any such purpose. 





$50,000 FOR FIVE TEETH 





Prima Donna Gets Big Damages from 
Russian Railroad 


St. Pererspurc, Oct. 23.—Ten thousand 
dollars each for five teeth knocked out in a 
railroad accident is the amount of damages 
recovered by Mile. Edouardova, the famous 
operatic artist, from the Russian Govern- 
ment Railway. 

Some time ago Mlle. Edouardova was 
traveling between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow when an improperly placed switch 
threw the train on which she was a pas- 
senger onto a siding and hurled the prima 
donna so violently from her seat that five 
of her teeth were knocked out. 

A dentist repaired the loss, but Mlle 
Edouardova declared that the purity of her 
singing was impaired, and through her at- 
torneys claimed $100,000 from the railroad 
company. 

The directors offered her $100. This 
added injured feelings to Mlle Edouardova’s 
physical injuries, and she brought suit 
against the company. The case was tried 
before the Superior Tribunal, and after 
various experts had passed upon the extent 
of her impaired singing she was awarded 
$50,000 for the loss of her teeth. 





Dr. Friedlaender at Brown 


ProvipENCE, Oct. 30.—Under the auspices 
of the Germanic Department of Brown 
University, a numerous audience assembled 
to hear the song recital given at Memorial 
Hall, Saturday evening, by Dr. Max Fried- 
laender, professor cf the history and 
science of music in the Universitv of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Friedlaender’s course was in 
German and proved most interesting, as he 
not only talked but demonstrated first 
with the voice and then with the piano. 
He was assisted by Victor Ernst Wolff, 
who proved an able accompanist. 





Leo Blech has renewed his contract as 
conductor at the Berlin Royal Opera for 
five years more, which disposes for the 
present of the reports that he was a prob- 
ability for the Metropolitan. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY’S PROGRAM 





Two Novelties to Be Introduced in New 
York Concerts 


Boston, Nov. 1.—The first pair of Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts in New York will 
be given in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 11, and Saturday af- 
ternoon, November 13, respectively. At the 
first concert the soloists will be Charles 
Gilibert, the eminent baritone of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company. At the matinée 
concert Sergei Rachmaninoff, the famous 
Russian composer and pianist, will make 
his first appearance as soloist in New York. 
At each concert Max Fiedler, conductor, 
will present a novelty. On Thursday eve- 
ning he will play for the first time in New 
York Max Reger’s Symphonic Prologue to 
a Tragedy, opus 108. The other orchestral 
numbers will be Brahms’s Symphony in D 
Major, No. and Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem, “Till Rdcusbene? s Merry Pranks.” 

On Saturday afternoon the novelty will 
be Granville Bantock’s overture, “Pierrot 
of the Minute,” which has been played with 
great success in Boston. The other num- 
bers on the program will be Schumann’s 
Second Symphony in C Major, Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, and Richard Strauss’s_ tone 
poem, “Don Juan.” 





Don’t Sing When Tired! 


Mme. Kousnietzoff, who has been sing- 
ing at Covent Garden, warns pupils not to 
sing when tired. The mind as well as the 
throat plays a part in singing; therefore, 
she advises, “use your head as well as your 
throat. When you sing, never spend all 
you have; sing with the ‘interest,’ not with 
the ‘capital.’ Do not make an exaggerated 
display. If you do you will tire yourself 
and the audience.” 





Fély Dereyne, who was restricted to sec- 
ond parts the year she was at the Metro- 
politan, has followed up her Elsa with Eva, 
in “Die Meistersinger,” at the Colon, in 
Buenos Ayres. 
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MUSICAL FESTIVAL FOR 
LOS ANGELES PROPOSED 


Local Composers to Be Featured on 
Programs and Mass Chorus of Four 
Hundred Is a Possibility 


Los ANGELEs, Oct. 27.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Gamut Club, a report was read 
by L. E. Behymer on ways and means of 
holding a musical festival in this city next 
Spring; a movement of which Mr. Behy- 
mer has been the heart and soul. It is 
hoped to give three evening and two mat- 
inee performances, one of the former to 
consist of work by Los Angeles’ compos- 
ers, of whom there are a number, headed 
bv ‘Henry Schoenefeld and Frederick Stev- 
enson. One night is to be given to oper- 
atic selections and one to a modern choral 
work, 

Should the choruses led by Messrs. 
Poulin, Dupuy, Hamilton and others—the 
Ellis Club, the Lyric Club, the Orpheus 
Club and the Woman’s Club—decide to 
combine there could be formed a mass 
chorus of 400 voices. 

It is estimated that a guarantee fund of 
$10,000 will be needed to assure the festi- 
val, but with the codperation of the busi- 
ness men of the city it is thought this 
can be raised. 

Enthusiastic spirits of the Gamut Club 
are hard at work on a novel program to 
be given this Winter. A “Dutch Minstrel” 
first part will be combined with a concert 
of high artistic standard tor a second part. 

The club has organized an orchestra of 
25 pieces under the experienced baton 
of Mr. Schoeneteld. Harry Girard, com- 
poser of “lhe Alaskan,” wall act as stage 
manager. Mr. Schoenefeld has composed 
a “pymphonic Burlesque,” based on 
“Kommt ein Vogel Geflogen” and other 
German folk songs. It is called a burlesque, 
yet it is full ot exquisite harmonic and 
polyphonic touches that mark the work of 
a skilled composer. 

Che soloist of the opening concert of the 
symphony series will be Mme. Jeanne Jo- 


melli. 
W. F. G. 








TO GIVE FOUR CONCERTS 





Musical Art Society of Springfield An- 
nounces Its Plans 


SprinGFieLp, Mass., Nov. 1.—The Mu- 
sical Art Society of this city is planning to 
give four concerts this season, two in 
Springfield and two in Northampton. The 
first two will take place December 14 and 
15, with Isabel Bouton as soloist. The so- 
ciety has a membership of about sixty 
vocalists and thirty-six instrumentalists. 
The works to be given in this, its fifth 
season, are as follows: 

“The Banner of St. George,” Elgar; “Old 
French Choral,” “Sleep of the Child Jesus,” 
Gevaert; “Hunting Song,” Mendelssohn; 
“Laughing Song,” Van der Stucken. 

The orchestra will play the “Overture 
Oberon,” by Von Weber, and “The New 
World Symphony,” by Dvorak. Arthur H. 
Turner, organist and choirmaster at the 
Church of the Unity, is the director. 








DIRECTOR PAUR AN ARDENT MOUNTAIN-CLIMBER 
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Director Emil Paur, of the Pittsburg Orchestra, Caught by the Camera in His 
Mountain-Climbing “Toggery” Between His Two Sons 


PitrsspurG, Oct. 30.—Director Emil Paur 
loves fresh air and plenty of it, and each 
Summer when he returns to Europe he finds 
rest and comfort at Murren and Inter- 
laken, Switzerland, where he spends much 
of his time in mountain climbing. When he 
is not trying to reach the highest pinnacle 
of some “heaven-kissing hill” he is writing 
music and is now already at work on his 
“Second” symphony. 


The picture, showing Mr. Paur between 
his two sons, presents the orchestra director 
in the costume of mountain climber. He 
remains in these “togs” almost continuously 
during the Summer. Director Paur says 
that he never felt better in his life, and is 
prepared for a hard season’s work. He 
wants eighty-five men for his orchestra, 
and regrets that he cannot have more than 
sixty-five. B.C. &. 





E. R. KROEGER’S LECTURES 





St. Louis Pianist, Teacher and Composer 
Announces Subjects for This Season 


St. Louis, Nov. 1.—Ernest R. Kroeger 
has announced the subjects of lecture-re- 
citals which he will give this season. The 
isst is formidable, and shows the range of 
Mr. Kroeger’s thoughts about music to be 
very great. 

Some of the titles of these lecture-recit- 
als are: “The Great Composers of Piano- 
forte Music,” “Of Sacred Music,” “Song,” 
“Opera and Orchestral Music”’—a separate 
lecture recital for each; “The Music of 
Different Nations’”—several lecture-recit- 
als; “The Comparative Merits of the Ger- 
man, French and Italian Schools of Mu- 
sic,” “The Music-Dramas of Richard Wag- 
ner,” “The Three B’s,” “The Emotional 
and Picturesque in Music,” “Personality 
in Composition,” “How Composers Com- 
pose,” “Music as a Science and as an Art” 
and a number of others. 





Best of Its Kind Published 
Oweco, N. Y. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find New York draft for 
your valuable paper. It is the best one of 


its kind ever published. 
Miss F. W. Aset. 


QUARTET PLAYS AT COLLEGE 





Northwestern University Organization 
Assisted by Hila V. Knapp 


Cuicaco, Nov. 1.—The University String 
Quartet of the Northwestern University 
School of Music, Evanston, IIl., assisted by 
Mrs. Hila V. Knapp, pianist, gave a concert 
at Music Hall on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 21. The program consisted of the 
Schubert Quartet, op. 29; Beethoven’s Ser- 
enade, op. 8, and Dvoérak’s Dumky Trio, 
op. go. 

The announcement of the concert told 
of the resignation of Mr. Blackman from 
the quartet, the personnel of which now is: 
Harold E. Knapp, first violin; George 
Dasch, second violin; Alfred G. Wathall, 
viola, and Day Williams, ’cello. The quar- 
tet concert was No. 58 of the Artist Series. 

No. 113 of the Faculty Series was a 
piano recital by Nellie B. Flodin, also at 
Music Hall, on Tuesday, October 19. Miss 
Flodin played works by Chopin, Seeling, 
Schuett, Debussy, Carl M. Beecher, Liszt, 
as well as arrangements of Bach and Gliick 
by Saint-Saéns, and of Wagner by Liszt 
and by Brassin. 

Paula Ucko, the Weimar Opera soprano, 
is soon to wed Karl Deibele, a Berlin 
sculptor. 





MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
GREATLY STRENGTHENED 


Dozen Artists of Note Added to Or- 
chestra’s Membership, Including 
Russian Boy Violinist 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 25.—There will be 
seventy-six musicians this season in the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, instead 
of seventy-two. Thouch only four will be 
added to the ranks, there will be twelve or 
fourteen new members, as Mr. Oberhoffer 
intends to strengthen certain sections and 
make such changes as will improve the 
balance of the general tone body. 

There will be four new men in the first 
violin section—Richard Czerwonky, the new 
concertmeister; Carl Scheurer, from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who will be 
second concertmeister; Calmon Lubowski, 
a wonderful Russian boy violinist; Freder- 
ick Baum, a pupil of Jacobsohn and a well- 
known orchestral player, and William 
Bartz. There will be seven ‘cellists, the 
most interesting addition being a young 
Icelander, E. Dalman, a pupil of Bruno 
Steindl, of the Thomas Orchestra. Carl 
Schmidt, of Kansas City, will be added to 
the ‘cello section. The second violin sec- 
tion will be greatly strengthened, and T. 
H. Knowlton, from the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra, will be added to the viola section. 

For first flutist, to take the place made 
vacant by the death of Max Guetter, Mr. 
Oberhoffer has secured Carl Woempner, 
who he says is acknowledged to be the 
greatest flutist in the West. His son, Hein- 
rich, will play second flute. Another flutist 
will be engaged also, making three in all. 

W. C. Marlow, who has been first trump- 
eter, will be transferred to the first cornet 
desk, the new first trumpeter being Albert 
Koehler, formerly of the Leipsic Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. He is a solo trumpeter 
of recognized ability. 


SONGS OF THE ZUNI INDIANS 


—__ 


Charles Troyer’s Harmonizations Heard 
at Berkeley, Cal., Concert 


SAN Francisco, Cat. Oct. 30.—Ethel 
Preble, in Berkeley, recently gave a concert 
of the Zuni Indian ceremonial and folk 
songs, which have been transcribed and 
harmonized by Carlos Troyer. The pro- 
gram contained the “Sunrise Call,” “The 
Coming of Montezuma,” “Zunian Lullaby,” 
“Indian Fire Drill Song,” “Lover’s Woo- 
ing,” “Festive Sun Dance of the Zunis” 
and “The Great Rain Dance of the Zunis.” 

Professor Troyer himself played the ac- 
companiments, and also his piano solo 
“Ghost Dance of the Zunis.” 

Miss Preble sang in costume, and had 
been carefully drilled by the composer in 
the dramatic action accompanying each of 
the songs. The concert was much enjoyed 
by the University people of Berkeley. 

At the opening of the new Academy of 
Science, in Golden Gate Park, Professor 
Troyer will lecture on the origin of Indian 
chants and ceremonials, and his new “Hymn 
to the Sun” will be sung in conformity to 
the actual rites as practised by the Indians, 
by groups of children using the perforated 
shells which the Zunis employ in this cere- 
mony in listening to the sun-music. 
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WE REPORT PROGRESS! 


With this issue Musicat AMERICA completes another 


year of its existence, and begs to “report progress” to 
its friends and well-wishers. Some of the success 
which the paper has already won is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that it has endeavored to live up to the 
promise it made in the opening issue, to the effect that 
it had “risen to chronicle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to establish a principle— 
the principle of honesty and justice in musical journal- 
ism.” Much of its success must be placed to the credit 
of members of the profession, who were more than 
ready to encourage any honest effort in the way of the 
publication of a clean and reputably conducted musical 
newspaper. 

The enormous increase in the musical activities of 
this country, which is almost marvelous to those who 
can go back even twenty-five or thirty years, made a 
Month- 


lies, which printed essays, reviews, biographical and 


“newspaper” in the musical field a necessity. 


educational matter, however able, could not meet the 
issue. To an ever-increasing number of professionals, 
whether teachers, singers, players or managers, to be 
in touch with the musical news of the day, given with-. 
out bias, “on the merits,” had become an absolute re- 
quirement of their business. Such a paper also became 
a necessity tc chose interested in music, which is to-day 
an integral part of the social life of the people. 

It is unfortunate that such publications as already 
existed in this line have been so stamped with “com- 
mercialism,” and have so prostituted the honorable 
profession of journalism as to make many persons 
skeptical of the real purpose of another enterprise in 
the same fieid, while there were thousands of others 
who assumed a non-committal attitude until it could 
be shown that the new arrival would be conducted on 
those legitimate and honorable lines on which our 
standard publications are published. 

Among the serious difficulties to be overcome was 
the general business condition of the country, from 
which naturally not only the musical industries but the 
musical profession itself would be the first to suffer 
and the last to recover. But with the return to good 
times in industry and commerce there is abundant hope 
that the musician and teacher will profit by the general 
prosperity, 

Those who remember the paper’s start and have re- 
mained with it, bearing kindly with its many short- 
we feel, appreciate its 


comings and crudities, will, 


gtadual but steady growth, and by comparing the pres- 
ent issue, for instance, with some of the earlier ones 


be ready to admit that the publishers, editors, the staff 
and correspondents have been working harmoniously 
together to give this country a representative musical 
newspaper of which it might in time, perhaps, have 


reason to be proud. Ak L Freed 


LIVING UP TO ONE’S NAME 


Hermann Klein, in a lecture, has told Londoners “the truth 
about music in: America.” He said that “musical enthusiasm 
is largely a pose of American women. No musical education 
exists in the country. Rag-time is really preferred to cham- 
ber music.” 


It is a great thing to be able to live up to one’s name. 
Only, if one is to make a point of accomplishing this 
feat, he should be careful in the selection of his name. 
For example, a man with such an ambition should take 
particular pains to avoid bearing such a name as Klein, 
which, you know, in German spells “small.” The 
greater his efforts, the more certain he will be to come 
out at the little end of his horn. 

To illustrate the point: Should, by any chance, a 
man of that name come to America from London and 
expect to make a great splurge in the musical world 
of New York, the more he should try to advertise him- 
self, the more he would succeed only in making his 
Kleinheit—that is to say, his insignificance—evident. 
Were he to undertake enterprises involving the over- 
coming of deep-rooted national obstacles, enterprises 
requiring, above all else, largeness and generosity of 
view, and persistence of effort, he would be certain, in 
living up to the name of Klein, to wreck such enter- 
prises through mistaking minutie for fundamentals, and 
through abbreviated persistence. 

Should he attempt to gain national acclaim as the 
great, the only champion of English diction and song, 
and discover eventually that he was not King Stork 
among the frogs, but a mere frog among storks, he 
would, in living up to the name of Klein, be the first 
man to lay the blame upon everybody but himself. 
And should he aspire to be the Siegfried destined at last 
to conquer the snorting and devastating worm of fail- 
ure and establish a successful series of “pop” concerts 
linked to his own name, here in New York, that name 
could never be anything greater than Siegfried Klein. 

Such a man, if he were to be successful in living up 
to such a name in America, would be quick to see that 
he would be much more greatly appreciated and would 
get more sympathy for the wrongs he had suffered in 
the land of his fathers. 

Finally, when such a man emerges from the little end 
of his horn, and returns to his fatherland, the first thing 
he is certain to do is to call together his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts and tell them that the love 
of music is only a pose with Americans; that musical 
education does rot exist in this country, and that the 
American people care only for ragtime. 

Therefore, if a person will insist upon living up to his 
name, he ought to be very particular about the name 
that he lives up to. 








OPERATIC EDUCATION OVER 


Mr. Hammerstein’s educational opera has proved to 
be a losing game. This is duly in accordance with the 
fact that educators are never paid as well as enter- 
tainers—not that there are not expensive educators and 
cheap entertainers, but that the public does not care so 
much to be educated as it does to be entertained. 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson once advertised a lec- 
ture in a New England town only one auditor appeared. 
The sage invited him out to have an oyster stew. If 
Emerson had advertised that he would produce oyster 
stews out of a silk hat while talking philosophy, no 
doubt the hall would have been packed. 

Mr. Hammerstein is enough of a showman to have 
appreciated fully the point involved before having 
launched his educational season. It may be that he 
fully expected from the start that he would lose by 
the venture, except in so far as he might create new 
opera goers. But there was other cheap opera in town 
and an opportunity for competition, and an opera game 
to play without Oscar Hammerstein as one of the chief 
players is unthinkable. It would be another case of 
“Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. 

It is true that an opera, even if given in an educational 
sense, is not robbed of its power of entertainment. But 
the public perhaps does not like to think that it is be- 
ing made to go to school, even if the process is en- 
joyable. And perhaps it has been saving up its money 
in order to be in the swim when the brilliant regular 
opera of the Winter season begins. There is a deep- 
rooted tendency of human beings, noted by Herbert 
Spencer in his “Data of Ethics,” to save up the best 
for the last, or to go without in the present for the 
sake of something much better to be gained by wait- 
ing. The application of philosophy to the management 
of opera may not be such a remete possibility. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, the eminent psychologist of Harvard Uni- 











versity, is already busy expounding the practical ap- 
plication of. psychology to business. 

At all events, educational opera is over, whether it 
is due to the inability of education to compete com- 
merically with amusement, or because the people want 
only the best and most expensive. There will be no 
educational opera at the Manhattan next year, not even 
to gratify the desire for observation on the. part of 
psychologists. 





Mme. Jomelli, when she once sang before the Crown 
Prince of Siam, was obliged to blacken her teeth. The 
music critics of Siam are said to do a thriving double 
business, in blackening both teeth and _ reputations. 
Mme. Jomelli, however, obliged them in only one ca- 
pacity. 





Jascha Bron is the name borne by a young violin 
prodigy who is coming to America this season. The 
Boston Globe tells of a musical skeptic who suspects 
that this is merely the Hungarian for Buster Brown. 





Campanini also had his troubles in America, and went 
back home. But he did not try to stand higher by 
putting the quality of American musical appreciation 
under his feet. 
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Thomas N. MacBurney on Catalina Island 


One of the most active figures in Chicago’s musical 
life this season is Thomas N. MacBurney, who has re- 
cently opened a vocal studio after returning from Paris, 
where he was associated with Frank King Clark, the 
eminent American who has created a stir in Paris by 
his excellent work. The photograph shows Mr. Mac- 
Burney on Catalina Island, near Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he spent a week this Summer camping with 
friends. F 


Courtenay—Vera Courtenay is an ardent anti-suffra- 
gette. “When woman begins to realize she was made 
for the sole purpose of pleasing men; of being loved 
and of rearing children when she marries, she will have 
solved the much-discussed ‘woman question.’,” declares 
the Metropolitan’s new star. 


Craske—Interviewers of Ivy Craske, the Metropoli- 
tan’s new premiére danseuse, who gathered to greet her 
on her recent arrival from Europe, were united in the 
opinion that the press agent description of her as the 
“youngest and handsomest premiére ballet dancer in the 
world” was far too modest. “Miss Ivy,” said one of 
them, “is seventeen, with a peachblow complexion all 
her own, lips that would be marred by the brush, spark- 
ling blue eyes, and features not less regular than the 


fairest of the Greek women modeled in marble.” 

Allen—Whiting Allen, the new press agent .of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was a page in the Ohio 
Senate. There he formed the acquaintance of many 
newspaper men and before he was sixteen years old was 
a full-fledged newspaper legislative correspondent for a 
Cincinnati journal. 

McCormack—When John McCormack, .the Irish 
tenor who will appear at the Manhattan Opera House, 
was trying to obtain a hearing in London, where he 
was penniless and unknown, less than three years ago, 
the director of one theater offered him $10 a week in 
the chorus. He declined the tempting offer. A few 
months later his agent was speaking to this same 
director and asked him.if he remembered the young 
tenor. “Yes,” was the answer, “and if you send him 
along to me now I can give him a small part.” The 
agent smiled. “I am sorry,” he said casually, “but he 
is engaged. He is singing as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ 
to-night at Covent Garden with Mme. Tetrazzini.” 

Gadski—Mme. Schumann-Heink was one of the first 
of the European song birds to settle in America. She 
bought a farm in New Jersey, named one of her chil- 
dren George Washington, and became an American 
resident. Now Mme. Johanna Gadski, who, like the 
celebrated contralto, owes most of her success to this 
country, has followed suit and announces her intention 
o buying a house on the upper West Side in New 

ork. 


_Bonci—Alessandro Bonci has been singing in Monte- 
video since the close of his Buenos Ayres engagement 
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Sarah Ferriss Read, of St. Louis, 
Who Began to Write Music 
at the Age of Eleven 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











|Epvitror’s Notre.—lIn this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
vt latent talent.| 


When a dainty little piano piece was 
brought out a tew years ago with the 
euphonious title “Winsome Waltz” none 
except the puolishers and the composer’s 
family knew it was the production of a 
fourteen-year-old girl, who had even then 
been composing tuneful little melodies for 
more than two years. 

Sarah Ferriss Read, daughter of Edward 
M. Read, the well-known organist and com- 
poser of dt. Louis, as a very little girl, was 
tascinated by seeing her tather write out 
his musical manuscript and, when only five 
years old, she would pick out a little melody 
of her own on the keyboard and attempt to 
set it down on paper as her tather had done. 

So very fond of music was the youngster 
that her father began instructing her when 
sne was seven. Wuring sciiooi years the 
diligent yourg student tormed the habit 
of committing her musical thoughts to 
paper, with the result that she accumulated 
a little treasury of ideas, many of them 
very crude to be sure, but of value as the 
basis of a system to be elaborated. 

At sixteen, Miss Kead attended Kemper 
Hall, Kenosha, Wis., and while there 
studied piano and harmony under William 
Erhardt Snyder, a pupil of Lechetizsky, 
who encouraged her to cultivate her talent 
tor improvising. 

While watching the beautiful lake near 
the school one afternoon the slow swelling 
of the waves suggested a melody to Miss 
Read, and the words came as readily as 
the music for her first song, for contralto 
or baritone, “To the Sea,” in which a beau- 
tiful metaphor is skilfully worked out to a 
sweet rhythm. 

Miss Read feels the true artist's inspira- 





SARAH FERRISS READ 


tion unlimited by circumstances or environ 
ment, for one or two of her pretty strains 
have come to her while riding on the street 
car—and always the song completes itself 
at once, though sometimes requiring trim- 
ming. Very seldom is there any alteration 
made in the melody. 

After graduating from Kemper Hall, 
Miss Read studied under Alfred Ernst, the 
former director of the Choral Sym- 
phony and Morning Chora! Societies of 
St. Louis. 

While Miss Read modestly suggests that 
the number of her compositions is hardly 
sufficient to gain for her the title of com 
poser, still such a selection as her “Moun 
tain Vigil,” for instance, gives evidence ot 
her unmistakable talent and undoubted 
promise of a productive future. 





MUSIC AND MORALS 





Eievating or Debasing Influence Often 
Mereiy Question ot Environment 


Music and morals are interestingly dis- 
cussed in the course ot an article by H. W. 
Mouradian in the New Juusic Keview. 

‘that music has moral intluence no one 
hesitates to admit,” declares Mr. Moura- 
dian, “but whether a particular kind otf 
music has a particular kind of moral effect 
inay justly be questioned. ln my own coun- 
try, lurkey, it is the universai opinion ot 
the Christian races that all Turkish Sharkis 
are objectionable, not only because the 
words are bad (and often these words are 
not any more sentimental than some songs 
| have heard in the concert rooms of civ- 
ilized countries), but because the very 
tunes to which they are sung are sugges- 
tive of impure thoughts. 1 am, however, 
inclined to believe that the alleged moral 
effect of these songs is more associational 
and environmental than inherent. 

“To me pure music, as such, is innocent. 
It is independent of the associations, neither 
elevating nor debasing. It is the associa- 
tions of the words and the moral atmos- 
phere that for some people makes the so- 
called gospel tunes so ‘elevating,’ and for 
others the popular dance music so ‘dissi- 
pating.’ 1 once was passing by a saloon and 
heard the ‘Holy City’ sung inside. I was 
simply shocked. I felt as if it was a dese- 
cration, and the music fell on my ears with 
an awful jar. But I believe that the whole 
mental impression I received was due to the 


environment. I do not think it would have 
the same effect if 1 heard the same singer 
in a mission hall, with even a worse accom 
panimeit. I might even get some inspira 
tion. 

“Of course, no one questions the digni 
fied influence of a beautiful German cho 
rale, even regardless of the words to which 
it is sung. But to say that certain kinds of 
music are suggestive of the lower sensibili 
ties belongs to the field of speculation 
rather than of demonstration.” 


Woman’s Orchestra in Rehearsal 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 30.—The Los Angeles 
Woman’s Orchestra is rehearsing Beetho- 
ven’s second symphony, Waener’s “Album- 
blatt” and other works preparatory to its 
first concert. The orchestra opens its sea- 
son with forty-five members. This organi- 
zation has come up from playing the sim 
plest musical works to a point where it is 
one of the largest and most successful 
woman’s orchestras in the country. It is 
under the leadership of Harley Hamilton. 





Professor Baldwin’s Organ Recital 


A. Baldwin’s ninety- 
second public organ recital, given Sunday, 
under auspices of the department of music 
of the College of the City of New York, 
was devoted to compositions by Bach, Ru 
binstein, Theodore Salomé, Joseph Rhein 
berger, Dudley Buck, Ethelbert Nevin and 
Sir Edward Elgar 


Professor Samuel 


Ghe Leadership of the 


WEBER PIANO 


 Paderewski and Rosenthal, the two foremost 
pianists of the day, used the Weber Piano on 
their last tours of this country. 


§ Caruso and Bonci, the two greatest tenors of 
the day, use the Weber Piano and assert its 


superiority. 


q Such famous composers as Puccini and 
Humperdinck have endorsed the Weber and 


expressed their sincere belief in its artistic pre- 


eminence. 


4] The unanimous preference expressed by these 
and many other celebrated musicians, surely 
indicates that the Weber Piano must be pos- 
sessed of qualities that establish its leadership 


beyond question. 


Yet you are not asked to 


accept the verdict of these great celebrities with- 


out personal investigation. 


The piano that 


has evoked all this enthusiasm is here to-day for 
you to hear and try. All that we ask is to 
permit your own senses to bear witness that it 
is indeed fhe piano of all others that you would 


rather own. 





Ghe Weber Piano Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th St.. NEW YORK CITY 








QUARTET MUSIC THE _ PUREST 





And “Impressionism” the Greatest 


Artistic Peril, Says Carl Pohlig 


“What are the most valuable musical or 
ganizations for educational purposes?” Carl 
Pohlig, leader of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, was asked the other day. “I would 
rank them,” said he, “in the following 
order: 

“First, chamber music; second, orches- 
tral; third, concerts and operatic perform- 
ances. [The most absolute and the purest of 
music is found in music of the old masters 
written for quartets. Four gifted artists 
can come vastly nearer perfection than a 
hundred gifted artists. You will find real 
musicians always seeking the quartet. As 
the number of artists multiplies, the difh- 
culty in reaching perfection multiplies. This 
fact accounts for the ambition some men 
have to become great leaders. It means the 
accomplishment of a very great and a very 
difficult task. 

“I have observed a certain eagnerness 
among Americans,” continued the conduct- 
or, “to acquire music, and this affords great 
promise. | may go further and say that the 
people of the United States seem to me to 
be just as earnest in their acquisition of 
music as in all other pursuits. It must nec- 
essarily follow that the American is a most 
fruitful soil for the growth of the art. The 


educational agencies in that direction are 
so enormous that one is justified in predict- 
ing a phenomenal musical future for the 
United States. There is one difficulty, how- 
ever, in the way of that musical growth 
which otherwise would be a certainty. That 
difficulty is world-wide. It arises out of the 
commercial spirit of the age. The: best 
word to use in this connection is impres- 
sionism, which is equivalent to a struggle 
for some striking effect regardless of the 
changeless principles of art. It is a dispo- 
sition to slur details in order to astonish 
by vague and indeterminate and fleeting 
impressions. It is forcefully illustrated in 
the works of Strauss. Straussism is im- 
pressionism in music. I think all profound 
students of art will agree that impression- 
ism cannot endure. It is a chase after false 
gods.” 


More Metropolitan Singers Here 

Robert Blass, bass, and Julius Bayer, 
tenor, of the German division of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, arrived October 
27 on the North German Lloyd liner Bar- 
barossa. 


“Musical Chef’s Highest Art” 


Chere is all of the musical chef’s highest 
art in Mr. Hammerstein’s appetizing menu 
for the first two weeks of grand opera at 
the Manhattan.—From the New York 
W orld. 
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Orchestras Already Booked: The 
mew Vow PU ierevense (two engagements) in 
New York and Brooklyn; the Theodore Thomas, 
ia Chicago; the Minneapolis, in Minneapolis; the 
St. Louls, in St. Louis; Pittsburg, (Others negotiating.) 


INFORMATION 


Complete, Concise, 
Accurate and Inter- 
esting concerning 


THE QUEEN 
OF VIOLINISTS 


POWELL 


Ask H. GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 














The Etude 


Every Music Lover Needs “The Etude” 


Because The Etude brings the very cream of 
the best musical thought of the entire world to 
you once a month at a merely nominal price. 
Because the music of The Etude alone, ag- 
gregating at least 180 pieces of all styles and 
grades for piano, voice, violin and organ, 
would cost you twenty times as much as an 
entire year’s subscription. 


$1.50 per year; a sample for five two-cent 
stamps, if you mention Musical America. 


THE ETUDE 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Are You Using the Celebrated 


C. F. Albert 
Violin G Strings 


Used and endorsed by YSAYE, 
and all great artists 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker, Repairer and Importer 
30 & 32S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Interesting Booklet, ** Violins Poor 
and Good,” sent free. 
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WHY NOT PUBLISH THAT 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION? 


it may add to your reputation. 


Our expert will arrange music and revise MSS,, when 
To We = ly} => and ae le, print, cond 


Prices Tow. Mri eet on request. 
von WORLEY CO., 40-48 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 

















ALBEKT 


BORROFF 


== BAS S == 
504 KIMBALL HALL _ CHICAGO, ILL 


ORATORIO JULIETTE CONCERT 


SELLECK 


Dramatic Soprano 
180 Harrison Ave., Jersey City. ‘Phone 925 Bergen 


Etta Edwards 


Formerly of BOSTON 


Voice Culture and Repertoire 
6140 Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER—Pupils accepted 


Studio, 4th floor Fine Arts Bidg 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


CLARA 


CLEMENS 


CONTRALTO 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg 
Rraed «wand 26th St.. New York 























VOICE VS. REPRESENTATION 








Operagoers may be divided into many 
classes, but there is one broad division 
which can be made by placing the lovers of 
the voice in one class and placing those 
who go to hear and see a representation, 
as a whole, in another. 

The so-called “society element’ 
with the first named. 
late and go before the opera is over unde- 
niably want to hear good singing. It is 


belongs 
The people who come 


they—and there are many others who feel 
with them—who go to hear the individual 
The opera itself is to them of very 
The dramatic ability 
of the performers does not appeal to them. 
What they want is to hear “the voice.” To 
them fine singing—as they term it—is every- 
thing, and the incongruity of seeing the 
action of the opera halt while the prima 
donna or the tenor or the baritone ad- 
vances to the footlight, faces thé audience 
and delivers an aria beautifully, with vari- 
ous embellishments, does not strike them. 
The other class—those who go to hear 
an opera as a composition, involving not 


singer. 
secondary interest. 


only music, but drama—is largely concerned 
with the general rendition of. the work. 
They will tolerate even singers no longer 
in their best powers, provided their repre- 
sentation is forceful, intelligent. And, above 
all, are they delighted when singers, espe- 
cially in new roles, present the spirit of the 
composer, even though their vocal equip- 
ment may not be on a par with their dra- 
matic ability. 

To this class Mary Garden unquestion- 
ably appeals most strongly, particularly in 
the roles which she presented during the 
past season at the Manhattan Opera House, 
among which her Salomé shone pre-emi- 
nent. There have been few singers on the 
operatic stage who have held their public 
as Mary Garden does in Strauss’s much- 
discussed work. For that reason MUSICAL 
America this week publishes, as the first of 
a series of Art Supplements, two pictures of 
Miss Garden in her réle of Salomé, which 
will give some conception of her appear- 
ance in a réle upon which she has put the 
impress of her unique and very fascinating 
personality. 





YIELD TO DANCER’S SPELL 





Isidora Duncan’s St. Paul Critics Fall 
Captive to Her Art 


St. Pau, Oct. 30.—The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, with Isidora Duncan, appeared 
under the auspices of the Roosevelt Club, 
before a large audience, in the Auditorium 
recently. 

From the time when Miss Duncan’s 
shadowy figure appeared in the dim dis- 
tance, advancing mysteriously under the 
spell of the divine melodies of the Second 
Movement, she held her audience in a mood 
of exaltation. Personalities faded away in 
a dream world where beauty in tone, line 
and motion held sway. 

Fashionable society, be-ratted-and-puffed, 
sat under the chastening rebuke of the 
voiceless appeal of Miss Duncan’s art and 
called it “beautiful.” Criticism was dis- 
armed in the minds of visiting clergymen 
specially invited by the Roosevelt Club to 
see the performance and to judge for them- 
selves as to its merit. 

Two Preludes, a Waltz and Mazurka by 
Chopin and a Norwegian Dance by Grieg 
completed Miss Duncan’s contribution to 
the program, the orchestra furnishing two 
additional numbers—Tschaikowsky’s “Slav” 
March and Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture. 


F. L. C. B. 





Miss Trentini’s Concert Début 


Emma _ Trentini’s artistic fascinations 
were exercised in a most appealing way 
upon an audience in the MacDowell Club 
rooms in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building when she made her début in a 
recital program Tuesday, October 26. Miss 
Trentini brought to her performance all 
the charm which has distinguished her 
operatic work, and the program was well 
calculated to display her dainty art to the 
best advantage. She sang songs by Stra- 
della, Scarlatti, Gliick, Gretny, Monsigny, 
Nevin and others. Kurt Schindler was at 
the piano. 


$9,000 Fund Ke Blind Pupils 


Boston, Oct. 30.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the corporation of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind a dondtion of 
$s, 000 was announced to establish a fund 
“for the purpose of furnishing to specially 
talented pupils advantages in music.” The 
fund is to be known as the Maria Kemble 
Oliver Fund. Miss Oliver was a pupil at 
the school at one time. The identity of the 
donor was not disclosed. 


Piano School’s Musicale 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Miss Licht- 
enwalter’s School of Artistic Piano Play- 
ing gave a musicale on Saturday afternoon. 
Mrs. John Troutman, Edna Fuller, Harriet 
Robinson, Jessie Casebalt and Evaline Hart- 
ley played, and vocal numbers were given 
by Mrs. S. Blum, Maude Russell Waller, 
Edna Forsythe. Christine McConnell, Alice 
Bradley and Allee Barbee. M. R. W. 


A HIT IN COLUMBUS 





Schumann-Heink Scores It with Manner- 
chor Society Assisting 


CotumBus, Oct. 30.—Mrs. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink drew the same tremen- 
rous house that always greets her in this 
city on last Thursday night. She came 
under the auspices of the Mannerchor So- 
ciety, which celebrated its sixty-first anni- 
versary on the 2Ist, and the society, with 
Karl Hoenig directing, gave three numbers 
on the program in an exceptionally pleas- 
‘ng manner. The concert opened with the 
aria from Mozart’s “Titus,” and after two 
numbers @ cappella by the Mannerchor, the 
artist continued to delight her audience 
with two groups of German songs. She 
was forced to sing numerous encores. Mrs. 
Katherine Hoffmann was pronounced by 
far the most worthy accompanist that Schu- 
mann-Heink has ever brought with her 
here. 

Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills gave a splen- 
did organ recital in association with Floyd 
Stanley Crooks, baritone, in the Wilson 
Avenue Church of Christ, on Friday eve- 
ning. It was the occasion of the opening of 
the new pipe organ there. 

Since Emily Benham arrived in Berlin 
one other young Columbus musician has 
joined the clan. He is Earl Hopkins, who 
is studying in the Klindworth-Schwarwenka 
Conservatory of Music. H. B. S. 


Isidora Duncan in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 27.— The famous 
dancer, Isidora Duncan, and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, with Walter Dam- 
rosch as conductor, attracted a large audi- 
ence at the Auditorium Tuesday evening, 
and, while the audience was not wildly en- 
thusiastic, it was appreciative. As a dancer 
every one conceded Miss Duncan’s wonder- 
ful charm, grace and poetry, but as an in- 
terpreter of music she failed to convince 
some of her audience. She was most suc- 
cessful and most beautiful to the eye in the 
“Blue Danube” Waltzes. 

The appearance of Walter Damrosch was 
the signal for a round of applause. 


E. B. 





Isidora Duncan in Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 30.—The appear- 
ance of Isidora Duncan with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch, called forth a more 
than usually large audience at the Pabst 
Theater. The critics were loud in their 
praise of Miss Duncan’s dancing, and the 
event in every particular was one of the 
most auspicious of the present musical sea- 
son in Milwaukee. M. N. S. 





Why She Subscribes 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

[ enclose check for my second year’s sub- 
scription, because of the enjoyment I had 
from my first year’s reading of your paper. 

(Mrs.) Marion L. Cook. 
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THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTET 


MISS GERTRUDE MARSHALL, 
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“ The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 
and emotional quality.."—Pxitre Hate in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909. 
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SAYS TECHNIC IS PRIME ESSENTIAL 


“ Soul-Singing ’”” Without It Spells 
Disaster, Declares Exponent 
of Lombardi 


“I believe that if anyone can sing Mozart 
correctly he can sing anything, because 
Mozart requires such perfect breath con- 
trol and absolute freedom from all mus- 
cular contractions.” 

Thus William Kittredge declared himself 
at his new studio in Carnegie Hall, and, 
turning to the piano, showed what he meant 
by singing exquisitely a fragment of “Il 
mio Tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni.” 

The interviewer had called on Mr. Kitt- 
redge in pursuit of that elusive quest, the 
knowledge of how to sing, or of someone 
who something about it. Also, he 
wanted to see how the matter of “soul- 
singing’ stood at the beginning of the sea- 
son in New York. 

A great number of beautiful pictures, 
reproductions of art works and scenes from 
various parts of the world made the first 
impression on the eye on entering Mr. Kitt- 
redge’s studio. There were the beautiful 
Bargello in Florence, the Cathedral at Bur- 
gos, in Spain, and many Italian scenes. 
There were various pictures of Mozart, for 
whom Mr. Kittredge has a boundless ad- 
miration. There were letters and signed 
photographs from Melba, who introduced 
Mr. Kittredge to his first teacher, Sbriglia, 


knew 


from Vincenzo Lombardi, Lilli Lehmann, 
Sbriglia himself, Chaminade, Delna, Ben- 
jamin Constant, the painter, Sara Bern- 
hardt and Mme. Moieska. Mr. Kittredge, 


stace for several years 
still has an eye for 


who was on the 
here and in England, 
dramatic affairs. 

It was as a highly qualified exponent of 
the great teacher, Lombardi, that the in- 
terviewer wished to question Mr. Kittredge. 
The point blank query, “Do you believe in 
‘soul-singing’ ? baffled him somewhat, for he 
had not been in New York last season when 
the discussion of that subject was rife. 

“First of all,” he said, after the matter 
had been duly explained to him, “the singer 
must have his mechanics so perfectly con- 
trolled that their operation becomes second 
nature. When singers arrive at that point 
they can abandon themselves to the spirit 
of the music they wish to interpret with 
whatever wealth of temperament they pos- 
sess, without fatigue or injury to their 





WILLIAM KITTREDGE 


Successful New York Vocal Teacher, 
Who Says “Soul-Singing,” Sans 
Technic, Means Failure—The Illus- 
tration Shows Him as “Cordiani” in 
Amherst Webber’s “Fiorella” 


vocal apparatus. But disaster is sooner or 
later sure to overtake the would-be ‘soul- 
singer’ who depends wholly upon tempera- 
ment without the proper technical equip- 
ment. The singer should first of all learn 
to breathe correctly and learn fully to 
direct the tones, so that they will have the 
proper resonance, without any muscular 
tension.” 

Mr. Kittredge was plainly horrified at the 








Teacher of Kotlarsky 
58 WEST 90th STREET 


TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Founded by E. J. De Coppet of New York 
Five months, beginning Dec. 10th 
Tour to the Pacific Coast booking 
“The Flonzaley Quartet need fear no rival in this 
country to-day.’”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, 
January 8, 1909. 
So'e Management: LOUDON pecabnarihatn Carnegie Hall, New York 
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thinking of this or that 


idea of anyone 
“What is, 


particular muscle when singing. 


then, the Lombardi method?” he was 
asked. 
“It is,” he answered, “the pure Italian 


method—but that is a much abused term 
A person may go to Italy and not gain it. 
Lombardi seems to be one ofgthe few sur- 
viving teachers who can turn out such 
successful singers as Caruso, Bonci, Ric 
cardo Martin, Kruchiniska, the great Rus- 
sian soprano, who has recently also taken 
her sister to him, and many lesser singers.” 

“Lombardi,” Mr. Kittredge continued, “i 
not only wonderful in developing the voice 
throughout its entire range, but is marvel- 
ous in bringing out the higher tones, so 
that they can be sung with the utmost ease 
and brilliancy.” 

After Mr. Kittredge’s return from his 
last period of European study he taught 
several seasons in 


very successfully for 
Boston, and, after Summering this year 
at Little Boar’s Head, N. H., where he 


gave a successful recital at Farragut Ca- 
sino, Rye Beach, he has removed to New 
York, where he has already begun a busy 
season. 


BUENOS AYRES OPERA HUNGRY 





Seats There at Premium for Four 
Months, Says Mme. Claessens 


Mme. Marie Claessens, a mezzo soprano 
in the Boston Opera Company, arrived in 
New York last week on the Cincinnati, 
coming from Buenos Ayres by way of 
Southampton. 

“The Buenos Ayres season,” said Mme. 
Claessens, who has been singing at the 
Colon Theater in that city, “covered a 
period of four months and one week, and 
was remarkably successful, both from a 
financial and artistic standpoint. The mu- 
nicipality subsidizes the Colon Opera House 
to the extent of $250,000, but even apart 
from this seats were at a premium during 
the entire engagement. 

“Bonci and Constantino were members of 
the company, and the latter appeared in 
two operas which I think have not been 
heard here, ‘Alt Heidelberg,’ by Pacherotti, 
and ‘Demone,’ by Rubinstein. I sang a 
number of réles, including eleven perform 
ances of Elsa in ‘Lohengrin,’ in Italian.” 


Mannerchor Celebrates Anniversary 
BALTIMORE, Oct. 30.—The Canton Man 
nerchor recently celebrated its first anni 


versary. The active members sang several 
choruses under the direction of Hubert 
Krueppel. Addresses were made bv Presi- 
dent Karl Kurtz, Director Krueppel and 
others. Musical selections were rendered 
by Joseph Marx, Franz Rabitsch, Conrad 
Kuhn and Hermann Bresnick. The com 


mittee of arrangements consisted of George 
Thomas, Joseph Bresnick, Hermann Bres 
nick, J. Marx and George Waechter. 

W. J. R. 


Race Enmity Halts Choral Production 

PraGcug, Oct. 18—The enmity between 
the Slavic and German races in Austria has 
reached such a point that in Prague, where 
rehearsals of Brahms’s “German Requiem” 
had been in progress, the committee of the 
choral society which had the matter in 
charge decided that the work should not 
have a public production, because it was a 
“German” requiem. 
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Performance for Prince Henry at Metro- 
politan Broke All Records 


In his entertaining book, “Forty Years’ 
Observation of Music and the Drama,” 
Kobert Grau, brother of the late Maurice 
Grau, recalled that the largest receipts 
ever recorded for a single operatic repre- 
sentation in America, or perhaps anywhere, 
were obtained at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on February 25, 1902, at the per- 
formance given in honor of Prince Henry 
of Prussia. 

The prices ranged ‘from $5 to $30 per 
seat, while the boxes were sold at an aver- 
age of $200 apiece. The gross receipts 
were close to $50,000, and despite tlie 
greatly increased expense for decorations 
and the fact that the services of every 
artist in the Metropolitan company were 
utilized, the profits were in excess of 
$25,000, 

Oscar Hammerstein is evidently one of 
Robert Grau’s idols. “Who, indeed,” says 
Mr. Grau, “can be approached with greater 
timidity? And by whatever avenue he is 
approached, the one fear is an inability to 
do him justice. The past forty years have 
developed no other personage equally ex- 
alted in the field of artistic endeavor. An 
artist to his finger tips, he was always am- 
bitious and a lover of music in all forms. 
His early theatrical career was really handi- 
capped by an unselfish desire to venture 
into the realms of grand opera when the 
tools and facilities for success were not 
within his reach.” 


Plays American Compositions at Wiirz- 
burg 





25.—Aloys Kremer, the 
pianist, gave a Klavier- 

Monday, October 11, in the 
Schrannensaale, in Wiirzburg, 
Germany. His program contained works 
by Chopin, Grieg, Rubinstein, Schubert, 
Liszt and the following Americans: Henry 
Gilbert, MacDowell and Noble Kreider. 
MacDowell was represented by “From 
Long Ago,” “The Post Wagon” and “Hex- 
entanz”; Gilbert, by “A Negro Episode,” 
and Kreider by the Impromptu, op. 5, 
which latter work was, next to the Sttac- 
cato Etude of Rubinstein, the hit of the 
evening. Kremer had good notices from 
the critics, and one, although finding his 
interpretations somewhat youthful and his 
physical strength sometimes too great, de- 
clared that he possessed the equipment to 
become one day a great pianist. 


Beriin, Oct. 
young Americ: an 
Abend on 
Staliche 








The Musician 


Appreciates the artistic piano as a 
medium of expression of his inter- 
pretation of the composer’s works. 
The action is the most essential part 
of the piano to the performer, for on 
its quality must largely depend the 
tonal effects secured. Touch, repeti- 
tion, responsiveness are essential 
characteristics of the scientifically 
constructed piano action. 

The technique of the musician cannot 
have adequate scope without a perfect 
action. This is found in its highest 
development in the STRAUCH 
BROS. actions, grand and upright. 


Our book free on request. 


Strauch Bros. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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Musin’s Virtuoso 
School of Music 


7 East 45th St., New York 
OVIDE MUSIN, Director 


All Branches Taught from foun- 
dation to Finishing, Prenaratory 
to asenpeae Debuts and Engage- 
ments. 
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VIOLIN — CHAMBER MUSIC—ENSEM- 
BLE Playing—History of Music—OVIDE 
MUSIN, Ex-Professor at the Royal 
Conservatory of Liege, Belgium. 
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aoe eee AUSTIN — American Vio- 
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servatory of Bruxelles, Belgium. 

CELLO— JEAN JACOBS — Beigian Vir- 
tuoso. 

Organ, Theory of Music, Composition— 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Distin- 
— New York Organist and Popular 

omposer 

VOCAL—Technic of the voice and inter- 
pretation—Madame Ovide Musin, Color- 
atura Soprano. Henry Beyer, Secretary, 
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Fraulein 


EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft, of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah,of the Stadt Theatre, Leip- 
zig; George Hamlin and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Neue Ansbacher Str. 14, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 


Piano, William H. Sherwood; Vocal, Arthur 
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Just; Gymnastic Dancing, Mabel R. Wentworth; 
French, Gaston Arnoult. 


Wm. H. Sherwood and faculty available for 
Concerts and Lecture-Recitals. 


Address A. H. HOLMES, Secretary 
712 Fine Arts Bldc. 
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Gernasée Dior + 





Instructor—Your daughter’s taste in mu- 
sic is improving perceptibly. 

Wellington—I think it must be. She 
doesn’t try to play nearly as much, as she 
did.—Eschange. 

x * * 

The force of natural and instinctive pride 

in one’s country has been endlessly ex- 





pressed in literatures of all times and 
climes, but rarely more dramatically than 
in the following little incident: 
Grieg, as every one knows, is the mu- 
sical idol of all Norwegians, although it 
has been the fashion of less talented out- 
siders to underrate him. One of the most 
indefatigable of these detractors was the 
German composer Bargiel, a man of an 
instinctively jealous nature. 
One day one of his pupils, a Norwegian 
girl, brought for her lesson a concerto of 
Grieg’s. Bargiel took it from her with a 
smile of most superior disdain. 
“But I told you to bring your music, and 
Grieg is no music,” he said, scornfully. 
“What! Grieg no music!” was the in- 
dignant reply. “Adieu, Herr Professor!” 
and she swept out of the studio, never to 
return.—Youth’s Companion. 


* * * 


Mr. Hammerstein’s new opera house in 
Chicago is to be on Chestnut street. The 
opening performance, obviously, will be 
“Rigoletto” or “Il Trovatore.”—New York 
Mail. 


* * * 





First Composer—Did you ever lose any 
of the manuscripts you send out to pub- 
lishers? 

Second Composer—No; they invariably 
came back. 

* * * 


Lawler.—What is your occupation? 

Witness.—I’m a piano finisher. 

Lawyer.—Be a little more definite. Do 
you polish them or move them?—Boston 


Transcript. 
* * * 


Visitor—Does Mildred’s hour of prac- 
tice begin at 10 A. M.? 

Mamma—Yes. But how did you guess it? 

Visitor—I see that the neighbors are all 
closing their windows. 





“TOO FEW OPERA HOUSES” 


There Should Be One in Every Town, 
Says Mme. Gadski 

PittspurG, Pa., Oct. 29—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, who sang in Carnegie Music Hall 
last night, gave an interview in which she 
deplored the fewness of opera houses in 
America. In part she said: 

“There is absolutely no need for an 
American singer to go to Europe to com- 
plete her musical education. But she has to 
go in order to be heard. Here are so few 
opera houses. Hammerstein and the Metro- 
politan cannot take every one. 

“Ah, there would be such great opportu- 
nities for your coming singers in America 
if you had opera houses in every town, as 
we have in Europe. In Germany every 
town supports its opera house. The girls 
and young men sing in small towns. then 
they go to large towns, and still larger, 
until, mavbe, they sing in Berlin. 

“But here are only the great houses to 
sing in. There is no place to start. You 
see? Rich people of the towns should build 
and start the houses. At first, maybe, there 
will be a loss, but soon the gain will come. 
The children will be educated, the grown 
folk will think, ‘Ah, once a week I will see 
the opera,’ and they will live for that. They 
will love music better when they hear the 
best. It-is that way in Germany. And so 
we all love music. It will come, I know, 
even here in America. But you must let it 
eTOW. 





Carrefio’s “Praise from Sir Hubert” 

A few months ago—a pupil of Mme. Te- 
resa Carrefio tells the story—the noted 
pianist played the Grieg Concerto in Lon- 
don, and played it so well that at the close 
of the performance the audience refused to 
calm down. Among the most excited was 
one old man, who called “Brava! Brava! I 
have never heard it played better!” Car- 
refio graciously acknowledged the compli- 
ment. When she was called again before 
the footlights the same man again called: 
“No one has ever played that concerto 
better than you have played it now!” Again 
she responded, but after the same thing 
had happened three or four times she began 
to show signs of annoyance. At this Mme. 
Carrefio’s admirer could no longer contain 


himself. “I ought to know,” he cried. “I 
wrote it myself.” The man really was 
Grieg, who thus paid Mme. Carrefio as 


high a tribute as she probably ever re 
ceived. 

The Russian Court Balalaika Orchestra, 
which aroused great interest throughout 
England and Germany last Winter, is now 





appearing at the London Coliseum 


THE BEST OR NOTHING 


Denver Refuses to Stand for Fourth- 
Rate Operatic Company 


Denver, Oct. 25.—The International 
Opera Company offered standard répertoire 
at the Broadway all last week, and played 
to small business. This organization, which 
could never attract serious attention in a 
city where the public is acquainted with 
first-class standards of operatic production, 
is nevertheless as good as one may rea- 
sonably expect of an itinerant company in 
the present stage of musical development. 
While some of the naive reporters who 
“do” music for the Denver dailies threw 
spasms of ecstacy over the fourth-rate per- 
formances of the International Company, 
the local public remained serenely indiffer- 
ent. Denver apparently wants the best or 
nothing in grand opera. 

The latter part of next week is to ke 
crowded with high-class musical attrac- 
tions. On Thursday night Manager Slack 
presents Alice Nielsen and Sig. Scotti_in 
the first of his subscription concerts; Fri- 
day night will bring the initial performance 
of Mr. Neuhaus’s local opera company, in 
“The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief”; Satur- 
day afternoon Mary Wood Chase, the Chi- 
cago pianist, appears in recital before the 
Woman’s Club, and on the same evening 
will occur the first subscription concert in 
the Apollo Club course, with Witherspoon. 


A successful recital by the Hasbrouck 
School of Music, of which Gustav L. Beck- 
er is superintendent, took place Monday 
evening October 25, in Hasbrouck Hall, 
Jersey City, N. J., before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. The program: 

Two violins, with piano accompaniment, Con- 
certo D minor, Bach, Beatrice Brundage, Rudolph 
Jacobs and Mr. Becker; concerto for piano, op. 54, 
A minor, Schumann, Mabel M. Sniffen, orchestra 
part on second piano by Moritz Schwarz; trios for 
violin, ‘cello and piano, “Meditation” from 
“Thais,” J. Massenet, and Berceuse, op. 26, No. 7, 
Schytté, Messrs. Jacobs, Heinroth and Becker; 
concerto for piano, op. 40, D_ minor, Mendelssohn, 
Clara Quaife; ‘cello solos, Celebrated Air, Bach, 
and Scherzo, op. 12, No. 2, D. van Goens, Theo- 
dore F. Heinroth; piano duet, “Cinderella,” Ben- 
del, Louise and Agnes Kirby; violin solo, Hun 
garian Rhapsodie, Hauser, Mr. Jacobs; piano solos 
Rhapsodie No. 2, op. 79, Brahms, and Ballade in 
F, op. 38 Chopin, Mr. Becker: trio for violin 
‘cello and piano. “Novelletten,”’ op. 209, Gade, 
Messrs. Tacobs, Heinroth and Becker 


Always Improving 
CarTHAGE, Mo., Oct. 21, 1999 
lo the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
I have been an ardent reader of your 
paper for some time. I find it always im 
proving. I especially appreciate your Special 
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Second American Season 


MME. BLANCHE 


MARCHES 


Distinguished Interpreter of Song 
Assisted by 
BRAHM van den BERG, Concert Pianist 


Tour under direction of 


J. SAUNDERS GORDON, 157 W. 47th St., New York 
BALDWIN PIANO USED 





C. B. HAWLEY 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Composer and Conductor 


Organist Madison Ave. M. E. Church 


Studio: 35 W. 42d St., New York 


Telephone, 5442 Bryant 


Teaches in Philadelphia Tuesdays and Fridays 
Studio: 
1524 Chestaut St., at Haha School of Music 


Mme, Vinello Johnson 


VOICE 


Pupil of the Late G. Olivier! 
STUDIO: HOTEL OXFORD, BOSTON 
BARI- 


— FAN i : N TONE 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 


For terms and dates for the East and West address 
H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio. For the South, 
FRANK E. EDWARDS, 36 Methodist Book Concer, 
Building. Cincinnati, O io. 
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VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND ARTISTIC SINGING 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Directors: CARL HEIN, 


128-130 E. S8th 
ST., NEW YORK. 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Private instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ’Celloandall branches of music, bya faculty 


unsurpassed forits excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 


All in- 


strumental and vocal students receive free instruction in harmony, counterpoint. voca/ 
sight reading, ensemble playing and free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


STUDENTS RECEIVED DAILY 


CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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HERE'S PROOF THAT 
COWS LOVE MUSIC 


“Toreador” Song Just the Thing 
to Make Milking More Enjoy- 
able and Profitable 


Readers of Musicat AMERICA early last 
Summer learned of the remarkable milk 
producing qualities of music in its effect 


upon cows. A Jersey farmer produced ex- 
traordinary results with a phonograph, and 
even found that certain tunes were more 
efficacious than others. His experience was 
corroborated in letters from different parts 
of the country. The whole matter was re- 
garded, perhaps, somewhat in the light of a 
myth, but just as the Wright aeroplane was 
for many months a mysterious legend and 
suddenly leaped into actuality, so this mat- 
ter has finally become an accepted fact. 

The cow has always been known to be of 
a ruminating and meditative disposition, 
but no one has ever known precisely what 
she was ruminating upon. It develops that 
the cow is essentially musical, and during 
the long, quiet, cud-chewing periods is 
thinking over the melodies she would like 
to compose if she could. This accounts for 
the instantaneous response of the cow to 
its serenader. 

The picture of Mrs. Ada F. Howie sing- 
ing to the cows on her dairy farm in Wis- 
consin shows the eager appreciation of the 
animals, and it is easy to see how, in this 
grateful frame of mind, they are willing to 
give much more milk than is usual. Mrs. 
Howie says that by playing and singing to 
her cows she gets a supply of milk that is 
fully one-third greater than she got before. 
Her cows are all pure-bred Jerseys, and 
each hears at least one tune at milking time. 
“In the Gloaming” is one of their favorites. 
The younger cows are said to show a liking 
for “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden.” The “Tore- 
ador” song from “Carmen” has proved eff- 
cacious with only one young cow. Most of 
them are irritated bv it. The cows are 
escorted home from pasture with “Comin’ 
Through the Rye,” after which, in accord- 








Mrs. Ada F. Howie, on Her Wisconsin Farm, Entertaining Her Cows, Who, in Re- 


turn, 


ance with the psychological theories of 
Hugo Miinsterbere they hear the sugges- 
tive song, “I’m Going a-Milking, Sir, She 
Said.” 


Give More and Better Milk 


The mandolin and the violin are the in- 
struments with which Mrs. Howie has been 
able to produce the best effect upon her 
COWS. 





Grand Opera Singer Shoots Husband 


Reno, Nev., Oct. 29.—Mrs. Albert E. Tal- 
bot, a grand opera singer, known on the 
stage as Mme. Talbo, shot and mortally in- 
jured her husband here yesterday. It is 
understood that they quarreled over the 
division of $60,000 worth of property, and 
that Talbot struck his wife. Mrs. Talbot, 
while studying music abroad, sang in opera 
in Milan and Venice. In this country she 
has appeared in concert. 





George Meader, the young Minneapolis 
tenor, who has been so _ auspiciously 
launched upon an operatic career in Ger- 


many by his teacher, Mme. Schoen-Rene, 
is now a permanent member of the en- 
semble of the Leipsic Opera. Mr. Meader’s 
contract, like that of every other novice, 
was to be dependent upon the three “Gast- 
spiel” appearances. His first appearance 
was so successful, however, that the man- 
agement decided that the necessity for fur- 
ther trial performances had been obviated, 
and at once allowed him to enter upon his 
regular engagement. 


” 


Reynaldo Hahn’s new ballet,” La Fete 
chez Thérése,” is soon to be staged at the 
Paris Opéra. 


A Paris Pessimist on Singing 


A writer in the Comoedia, Paris, who is 
convinced that the art of singing “no long- 
er exists,” divides all singers of the pres- 
ent day into four classes. thus: 

“First, those who have a good voice and 
stop at that; second, those who possess a 
defective or wornout organ and by the use 
of certain tricks still keep up the illusion— 
these are generally intelligent actors as 
well; third, those who subordinate the sing- 
ing to the drama and are more occupied 
with the intellectuality of the part than the 
music; fourth, those who have neither 
voice, tricks, intelligence nor anything else.” 


CULTURED USHERS 
FOR MUSIC CROWDS 


Columbia Boys Make Themselves 
Useful and Ornamental at 
Mendelssohn Hall 


An observant individual attending the 
concerts at Mendelssohn Hall, New York’s 
handsome temple of music, would be likely 
that the really orna- 
ments to the place, in regard to both ap 
pearance and manners. In fact, their polish 
and cultured address might suggest to the 
meditative that the constant association 
with the exalted Muse of Music is respon 


There 
are a few, however, who are “in” on the 
secret, and to those it is known that each 
one of the well groomed gentlemen who 
guide music lovers to their seats with Ches- 
terfieldian grace is an undergraduate of 
Columbia University. 

For the last two years J. K. Morehouse, 
who unites the duties of collecting tickets 
at the door with supervision of the assist- 
ants, has been making it a point to engage 
only college men for ushers. He has done 
so because he has found the wrestlers with 
trigonometry and science admirably suited 
for the work. With them it is not neces- 
sary to furnish volumes of literature or 
oceans of conversation on the points and 
practices of their duties. They are intelli- 
gent. 

The ushers now officiating are Messrs. 
Harry Harris, F. O. Berge, Bishop, Mallon 
and McCrackner. To provide against the 
evil day when studies or a football game 
might interfere with the work, each man 
has an understudy, who stands ready at 
any moment to step into the breach. 

Their remuneration of a dollar a per- 
formance per man is not exactly princely, 
but it is easily gained. The fact that so 
many students are bothered about financial 
ways and means of getting through coll: ge 
makes it a bonanza to many. There is 
never any trouble in keeping the staff up 
to the required number, and the waiting 
list is a long affair. 

Of course, evenings and afternoons en 
gaged in this fashion consume time that 
might be really needed for study. Conse 
quently it is sometimes noticed that while 
some of the ushers remain within during 
the performance, others hie without the 
doors as soon as all are seated. Their in- 
side or hip pockets frequently bulge with 
textbooks in Greek or physics or biology, 
and from these the charms of music are not 
always enough to lure them. 





to notice ushers are 


sible for the perfection of their type. 


Eugéne Ysaye will again conduct a se- 
ries of concerts in Brussels this Winter. 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Late of the METROPOLITAN 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recital 


AND MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSES 


Management: 


_R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St., New York 








Personal Address: 388 Sth St., 
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» MARIE STILWELL-HAGAR 


CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO—CONCERT-—RECITAL 
Brooklyn, 4. Y. 


Management: J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist St., 


78 Madison Square 


New York 


Phone 3; 











In Ewrope—50 concerts arranged. 
nople and Egypt. 


Season— 1909-10 


ARTHUR L. 


LAWRASON ees. 232 sre 


Voice Production and English Diction 


ALBERT SPALDING 


November and December in France and Eng!and. 
February and March in Austria and Germany. 


Studio: 
HOTEL CALUMET 


NEW YORK 
Phone 1628 Columbus 


January in Athens, Constanti- 
April in Italy and Spain 


Address care of European Representative: J. de la Tour, 4 Rue Tronchet. 
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AUTUMN HALL 


VIOLINIST 


First American Tour 1909-1910. Management Arthur 
O. Berry, 1019 Flatiron Building, Mew York. 


Season 1209-10 


=NORDICA 


Mme. 
Metropolitan Opera 
Boston Grand Opera 
and Concerts 


Management Personal Representative 


R; E. JOHNSTON = ©Wm. FENTON CHAUNCEY 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the Rudiments of tone pacing to artistic finishing for concerr, 
oratorio and opera. 

Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Allen Hinck- 
ley, basso, qo rey Opera Co.; Henri G. 
Scott, basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf 
Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Leon Rains, bas- 
so, Royal Opera, Dresden; Mme. Sara Anderson, so- 
prano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; 
Kathleen Howard, contralto, Grand Opera, Darm- 
stadt, Germany; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Dessau, Germany; Mme. Josephine 
Jacoby, coutralto, formerly of the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, 
Italy, and other prominent singers. 

COMPLETE OPERATIC COURSE. Classes form 

ing. Telephone 6621 Plaza. 


Studio, 51 East 64th Street 
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Management: 


GEO. M. ROBINSON, 1 Madison Square, New York 
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New York 
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Concerning Prize Competitions 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Some years ago the German Emperor 
offered a prize for the best “Studenten- 
lied,” the same to be sent, anonymously, by 
a certain date, to judges elected. The prize 
was won and the prize winner was a 
woman, Frida Schanz. 

In the next prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
in America the prizes to be given are for: 

Class I, orchestral work. 

Class II, chamber music work. 

Class III, song or aria with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

It is doubtlesss expected that these are 
to come only from the masculine pen, for 
three generous- spirited women are offering 
extra prizes to women writers for: 

Class I, song with piano accompaniment. 

Class II, piano work. 

Class III, part-song. 

In the literary field to-day women are 
judged by the merit-of their work, and the 
question of sex is now no longer consid- 
ered. And if women enter the musical field 
it must be following the same laws, or they 
are but a detriment to that field. It may be 
said: “Mrs. X has less talent than Mr. X,” 
but it may not be said, “Mrs. X writes less 
well than Mr. X., because she is a woman.’ 
Above all, it will not do in America, where 
our ideas concerning and appreciation of 


women is supposedly so in advance of other 
countries. I am sure all women composers 
in the United States will “second” this 
motion, and in the meantime I am happy to 
sign myself, 

ELEANOR Everest FREER. 


A Necessity and a Blessing 


CARBONDALE, ILL., Oct. 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Your paper has become a necessity, and 
it is certainly a great blessing to isolated 
musicians like myself, who are too far from 
the music centers to take advantage of the 
recitals, operatic performances, etc., given 
each season. You report these events to us 
in a most satisfying way. I am always 
spurred on to greater effort when reading 
of the successes of artists at home and 
abroad. 

Wishing you the great success you de- 
serve, Geo. M. Brusu. 


No Evening Concerts for Sembrich 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Kindly tell me through your paper if 
Madame Sembrich will have any evening 
concerts in New York this season. 

M. S. N. 

Charlton, Mme. Sembrich’s 
announced no evening con- 
York for that artist during 
Musica AMER- 


[ Loudon 
manager, has 
certs in New 
the present season.—Ed. 
ICA. ] 











GABRILOWITSCH LAUDS MAHLER 


Pianist Thinks New Philharmonic Di- 
rector Is Greater Than Strauss 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch has a very high opin- 
ion of the present conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra as a composer. “I con- 
sider Mahler,” he once declared, “one of 
the greatest composers we have had, and 
certainly the greatest living to-day. Of 
course, I do not underestimate Strauss’s 
importance. but what I value before all 
things in a composer is sincerity—sincerity 
of purpose and expression; and in that re- 
gard I place Mahler infinitely higher than 
Strauss. Mahler writes nothing merely for 
effect. He voices his inspiration exactly as 
it comes to him, and says neither more nor 
less than is absolutely necessary to trans- 
fer his thoughts to paper. Some of his 
ideas are grandiose, and all of them are 
spontaneous, and they are Mahler. The 
musical images he evokes are absolute, and 
not tonal annotations on _ philosophical 
books, paintings and models.” 


VISITING CHOIR IN MONTREAL 





“Royal Welsh Ladies” Astonish Canadian 
Audience by Their Singing 


MontTREAL, CAN., Nov. 1.—One of the 
most remarkable exhibitions of choral 
singing ever heard in this city was given 
last Monday night by the Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir at the Windsor Hall, before 
an excellent audience. 

Throughout a long and arduous program 
—rendered doubly so by the insistence of 
the atidience upon encores to almost every 
number—there was scarcely a flaw in the 
choral work, according to the Gazette's 
critic. In the most intricate contrapuntal 
passages of the Welsh airs the singers 
never lost the effect, and the most delicate 
work of each part was clearly brought out 
with a precision of attack and daintiness 
of touch that produced charming effects. 





_ Baltimore Encores Tina Lerner 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 25.—Tina Lerner, the 
brilliant young Russian pianist, gave a 
charming recital at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory Friday afternoon before a distin- 
guished audience that completely filled the 
Conservatory Hall. Miss Lerner was given 
an enthusiastic reception, being repeatedly 
recalled. 


W. J. R. 





Needs It for the Students 
CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, 
MICHIGAN STATE NoRMAL COLLEGE, 
YPSILANTI, Micu., Oct. 27, 1909. 
lo the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Hereafter mail my MUSICAL 
AMERICA to the above address. 1 need it 
for use of the students of the college, to 
keep them informed of the musical situa- 
tion in America. 


please 


FREDERICK ALEXANDER. 


CHILSON-OHRMAN = 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 


1 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


TYPEWRITING BAD FOR PIANISTS 


At Least That’s What One English 


Musician Maintains 


Is the manipulation of a tvnewriter in- 
jurious to a pianist? This momentous 
question is raised by a letter published in 
the correspondence columns of the Mu- 
sical Herald (London). The writer, who 
mentions that he has played the piano and 
organ for about fifteen years, seemingly 
finds the use of a typewriter necessary to 
his occupation. Since using one, however, 
he has discovered that his piano playing 
“has greatly deteriorated, and apparently 
gets worse. My fingering,“ he adds, “is 
less accurate, and I have to use the great- 
est caution to avoid flukes and wrong 
notes.” This, of course, must be very dis- 
tressing to the victim, and but cold comfort 
is administered to him by the Herald’s 
editor, who in his reply tells the corre- 
spondent that the same result (deteriora- 
tion as a performer) would follow “if you 
neglected your piano practice and devoted 
your attention to an instrument like the 
cello; or if you did a lot of spade work 
or joinery. The solacing reflection re- 
mains, at all events, that it is better (and 
probably more lucrative) to be a good 
typist than an indifferent pianist. 


MISS SCHEIDER’S TRIUMPH 





American Girl Awakens Zurich to En- 
thusiasm Over Her “Violetta” 


Zuricu, Oct. 9.—At the gala perform- 
ance of “La Traviata,” in Italian, last week, 
May Scheider, American prima donna, 
scored a great success in her favorite part 
of Violetta. In the scenes with Alfredo 
her acting was particularly strong, and the 
love aria brought her storms of applause. 

In the ball scene Miss Scheider looked 
very beautiful, and carried this most trying 
act triumphantly, and the curtain fell with 
the stage half full of floral tributes, while 
the actress and her colleagues were re- 
called over and over again. In the last sad 
scene Miss Scheider’s superior acting dom- 
inated, and she struck the true note with- 
out overexaggeration. It was a triumphant 
evening for Miss Scheider. 





Milwaukee “Pop” Season Opens 


Wis., Nov. 1.—Prof. Chris- 
topher Bach, well-known composer and 
director, with his Milwaukee orchestra, 
recently opened the forty-sixth season of 
his Sunday afternoon Popular Concerts at 
the West Side Turn Hall. An audience 
of more than usual size was on hand to 
greet the director and musical organiza- 


tion. M.N. S. 


MILWAUKEE, 


An English writer suggests that it would 
be fairer to the contestants in a choral 
competition if the judges would indicate 
beforehand their conception of the tempo 
of the test pieces. 
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Covent Garden, 
London, Eng. 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


San Carlo. Naples. Italy. 
Metropolitan Opera, New York 


MANAGEMENT: 


GEO. M. ROBINSON, 1 Madison Ave., New York 


MAX HEINRICH 


STUDIO: 


24 W. 32d St., New York City 


The Art of Singing from the be- 
ginning to its highest perfection. 














Instruction in Operatic, Oratorio 
and Classic Song Singing 


HOURS FOR APPLICATION, MONDAY AND 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FROM 
2 TO 4 OCLACK. 














Erstwhile san f,and many years co-worker with the 
Studio 12 (Dr. Mason’s), Steinway Hall, New York 
Mme. BEATRICE 
130 West 91st Street — - = New York 

1815 7th Avenue DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

New York 

FRANZ LISTEMAWN ‘Cello 
For terms and dates address ELLA BACKUS-BEHR, 
69 West 88th Street, New York City 
! eontine de Ahna 
CONTRALTO 
Concert—Recital—instruction 

Hotel Endicott _ New Y York 

E. TEACHER OF SINGING 
54 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
GRAND OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. Admirable home sur- 
roundings for pupils, careful chaperonage. European 
Debuts secured. Representative in America, MATTIE 
Business Manager, S1GNOR CIOVANNI PERUCINI, 
39 Rue Jouffroy, Paris, France. 

ELLEN 

PIANIST and TEACHER 
Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA 
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MINNEAPOLIS TENOR 
IN LEIPSICG OPERA 


George Meader Makes a Successful 
Debut—Prodigy Introduced at 
Gewandhaus Concert 


GERMANY, Oct. 15.—At a per- 
“The Flying Dutchman” Wed- 
Marie Gartner, of the 
Stadttheater of Barmen, sang Senta. Herr 
Rapp appeared as Daland. The Hollaender 
was sung by Lippertz, Erik by Jager, Mary 
bv Frl. Urbaczek, and Der Stuermann Da- 
land’s by George Meader, who on this oc- 
casion stepped onto the st-~e for the fifth 
time in his life and in this rdle for the 
first time. 

Meader is a young man 
apolis who is the fortunate possessor of ; 
beautiful tenor voice. He came to Ricans 
to prepare himself for the concert stage, 
but on the advice of managers looked into 
the operatic field. His engagement at Leip- 
sic was the result. On thts occasion the 
young man did some very good work, 
although his inexperience was in evidence. 
However, as he is very conscientious and 
works hard, he is bound to “make good.” 

On Thursday evening at the Gewand- 
haus concert another prodigy was brought 
out in the person of Ernst Lengyel de 
Bagota, from Budapest. That the boy has 
talent cannot be denied. That he has the 
least bit of artistic conception was not ap- 
parent by his performance. 

Paul Scheinpflug’s “Overture zu einem 
Lustspiel (to-a comedy) von Shakespeare” 
was also introduced to the Leipsic public 
on this occasion. The overture to “Iphi- 
genie in Aulis,” by Gluck (with the Wag- 
ner ending, opened the program, and the 
First Symphony of Schumann closed it. 

A work which is to be introduced at the 
Chamber Music Concerts at the Gewand- 
haus this season is a new trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello in D major by Stephan 
Krehl, the teacher of theory at the Leipsic 
Conservatorium. 

A charming personality, a distinguished 
artist, and a man beloved by his many 
pupils is found in Robert Teichmiller, who 
is at the head of the piano department of 
the great Leipsic Conservatorium. 

In a conversation with Teichmiller he 
told me that he has had some very talented 
American pupils, especiall from Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston. He sharply criti- 
cises the American pupil because he often 
puts in more time trying to find a method 
than he does in learning to play the piano. 

He also svoke in the highest terms of a 
number of MacDowell’s piano composi- 
tions. At the present time Herr Teich- 
miller has a number of American pupils 
both in his private class and at the con- 
servatory. He lives simply in spite of his 
large earnings (he has about 150 pupils) 
CuHartes H. Keerer. 


LEIPSIC, 
formance of 
nesday evening, 


from Minne- 


The Belgian composer, Désiré Paque, is 
much in the limelight just now. His inci- 
dental music for “The Maid of Orleans” 
has had success in Berlin and Rostock. A 
ew opera from his pen is soon to be pro- 
duced in Hambourg, his piano concerto was 
recently introduced in Bremen, and now he 
is writing a ‘cello concerto. 


ADAMOWSKI TRIO BUSY 


Season Opens with Short Tour of Long Island and Massachusetts— 
Chopin Programs to Be a Featuré of Year’s Work 


From Left to Right: 


Boston, Nov. 1.—The Adamowski Trio 

began a busy season with several concerts 
last week, three of which were in the 
branches of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences at Huntington, Flushing and 
Garden City, Long Island. These. concerts 
were followed by engagements in Gardner 
and Fitchburg, Mass. The Trio met with 
tremendous success, and the solos by the 
individual members of the organization 
were no less warmly received. The pro 
giam for the institute concerts was as fol- 
lows: 
Mme. Szumowska, Melodie, 
Gliick-Sgambatti; Caprice on Alceste, Gliick-Saint 
Saéns; Nocturne, E Major, Etude F 
Etude G flat major, Polonaise A flat major, 
Chopin; T. Adamowski, Barcarolle and Movement 
de Valse, written by Mr. Adamowski; J. Adamow 
ski, Berceuse, Simon, Gavotte, Reinecke. 

Compositions of Chopin will be much in 
evidence on all of the Adamowski programs 
this season, and the members will thus pay 
a tribute to their distinguished fellow-coun- 
tryman. The two new violin numbers writ 
ten by Timothée Adamowski are of par- 
ticular interest, and they will undoubtedly 


Trio, op. 8, Chopin; 
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Joseph Adamowski, Timothée Adamowski and Mme. Szumowska 


find a place on most of the programs dur- 
ing the season. [he Adamowski Trio will 
play at the Brooklyn Institute in Brooklyn 
in March. Among the early engagements 
will be concerts in Fall River this week, 
Wednesday: Bangor, Me., November 22; 
Portland, Me., November 23; Providence, 
R, 1., December 6, and Lawrence, Mass., 
December 8. Mme. Szumowska will play a 
recital in Chelsea, Mass., November 19. 
Manager Bigelow, of the trio, is planning 
extended tours through the Middle States 
this season, and also a Southern tour in 
the Spring. D. h. de 


Georgia Hall’s New York Début 

Georgia Hall, a pupil of Carrefio and 
Joseffy, will give a piano recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall on Thursdav, November 11, 
at 3 P. M. Miss Hall has played in concert 
in the West, but this will be her first ap 
pearance in New York. 


MUST NOT EXPECT A 
BOW FROM DIRECTOR 


London Orchestra Men Read Pe- 
culiar Bulletin Regarding 
Conductor Wood 


Lonpon, Oct. 20.—The 
well under way here now 





concert season is 
and not only has 
the usual new crop of artists begun to 
world famous ones hold 


Busoni 


arrive but many 
forth. Last 
gave recjtals. 

At his orchestral 
duced a violin concerto by the Hungarian 
Composer Emmanuel Moor. The 
left but little good in it after gloating over 
Nothing of 
forward at the 


week Rosenthal and 


concert Ysaye intro- 


critics 


its shortcomings and length. 
much interest was brought 


Promenade concerts. However, this week 
we shall hear Maurice 
Kspagnol” and the second 
tese”’ of Leone Sinigaglia 
we shall see Mr. Wood make his last 
Promenade bow this season. I call atten 
tion to this as it is worth going far to see 
| can only describe it as an _ indifferent 
imitation of the courtly salute of Nikisch 
By the way, I understand that Mr. Wood 
has had a notice posted in the back regions 
of the Queens Hall that the members of 
the orchestra must not expect him to greet 
them in passing on the landings. It must be 
a terrible strain to greet a mere member 


Ravel's “Rhapsodie 
“Danze Piemon 
\lso Saturday 


of one’s orchestra after the exertion of 
conducting and bowing. 
Eddie Brown gave a recital at the Queen’s 


Hall yesterday afternoon, and when I read 
this morning in the Telegraph that “time 
should assure him a place in the front 
rank of violinists” I am duly proud that he 
is an American. 

‘he Carl Rosa opened Monday evening 
at Covent Garden with “Lohengrin.” Again 
the fates are tempted by a season of opera 
in Enelish. 

A glance at the future shows recitals by 
Harold Bauer, Sapollnikoff, Pachmann, 
Paderewski, Mischa Elman, etc., not to 
mention many unheard-of people. 

Kthel Leginska is now doing her Au- 
tumn tour in the principal provincial towns, 
playing a concert every night. Commenc- 
ing November 5, Beethoven Hall, Berlin, 
she does a three months’ tour of the con- 
tinent, playing three concerts in Leipzic, 
four in Paris and also in Vienna, Halle, 
frankfurt and Hanover. FE. W. 


Has Score of First American Opera 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Nov —‘Amer- 
ican Operas” is the subjecr io be discussed 
at the first November meeting of the Cre- 
scendo Club. Margaret Divine, one of 
Professor Hugh Clarke’s pupils, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is the owner of 
the full vocal and piano score of what is 
believed to be the first American opera. It 
was composed by a Philadelphian and pro- 
duced there a half century ago. It will be 
used for excerpts as well as works by De 
Koven, Sousa, Herbert and Nevin. 


L. J. K.} 
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“ SAPHO” EARLY MANHATTAN NOVELTY 





Hammerstein Gives Out His First Two Weeks’ Bill—Three Masse- 
net Operas on List, Two of Them New—Opera Comique to 
Begin with “La Fille de Mme. Angot”’ 


Two Massenet operas will be among the 
novelties of the first two weeks of the 
regular grand opera season, which begins 
next Monday at the Manhattan Opera 
House. They are “Herodiade,” which will 
be sung on the opening night, and “Sapho,” 
with Mary Garden, to be performed Wed- 
nesdav evening, Novenfber 17. The réper- 
toire for the two opening weeks, as made 
public by Oscar Hammerstein, includes still 
another Massenet opera, “Thais.” 

“Herodiade” will be presented on the 
opening night, Monday, November 8, with 
Lina Cavalieri in the réle of Salomé, Mlle. 
Gerville-Réache as Herodias, M. Dalmorés 
as John, M. Rénaud as Herod, M. Crabbé 
as Vittelius, and one of the new French 
bassos, Vallier, as Phanuel. On this occa- 
sion M. de la Fuente, the new conductor of 
French operas, will make his début. 

Mile. Ltetrazzini will be heard first on 
Wednesday evening, November 10, when 
“Traviata” will be given. The young Irish 
tencr, john McCormack, will make his 
American début as Alfredo. M. Sammarco, 
the Italian baritone, will be the Germont. 
“Traviata” wil serve to introduce the new 
Italian conductor, Oscar Anselmi. 

Mme. Mariette Mazarin, who created the 
role of Salomé in the production of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s opera at the Royal Opera at 
Brussels, will make her American début on 
Friday evening, November 12, in the title 
role of “Aida.” Mlle. D’Alvarez will be 
Amneris. M. Zenatello will be heard as 
Radames, with M. Sammarco as Amonasro 
and M. Vallier as Ramfis. M. Anselmi 
will direct. 

Mary Garécen’s re-entry will be made at 
‘he Saturday matinée of the opening week 
in the role of Thais. Mlle. Trentini will be 
Crobyle, as usual. The Myrtale and Albine 
will be Mme. Duchéne. M. Rénaud will be 
the Athanel; M. Lucas the Nicias and Henri 
Scott, the American basso, Palemon. M. 
de la Fuente will direct. 

A special performance will be given on 
Saturday evening of the opening week, 
when the double bill, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” will be the attrac- 
tion. On that occasion Marguerita Sylva 


will be heard for the first time in the regu- 
lar season as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” with Mme. Duchéne as Lola, M. 
Dalmorés as Turiddu and M. Crabbé as 
Alfio. In “Pagliacci” Lina Cavalieri will be 
Nedda, M. Zenatello: Canio, M. Sammarco 
Tonio, M. Crabbé Sylvio and M. Venturini 
Beppo. M. Anselmi will direct both operas. 

The second week, beginning Monday, 
November 15, will open with Mme. Tet- 
razzini in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” with 
John McCormack as Edgardo and M. Sam- 
marco as Ashton. 

Mr. Hammerstein will give the first per- 
formance in America of “Sapho,” which is 
based on Daudet’s novel, on Wednesday 
evening, November 17. Miss Garden, in 
the leading rdéle, will be assisted by M. 
Dalmorés in the part of Jean, the lover. 
Mile. D’Alvarez and M. Laskin will be, re- 
spectively, Divonne and Cesaire, Jean’s 
mother and father. M. Dufranne will be 
Caoudal, the sculptor; M. Valles, La Bor- 
derie, and M. Villa, the innkeeper. M. de la 
Fuente will direct. 

A:other novelty that week will be the 
presentation on Fridav evening, November 
19, of Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” with Tetrazzini in the title rdle. 
John McCormack will have the tenor part, 
Tonio, and M. Gilibert the amusing rdle of 
Sergeant Sulpice. Mme. Duchéne will be 
the Marquise and Mme. Severina the 
Duchess. M. Anselmi will direct. 

“Herodiade,” with the same cast as on 
the opening night, will have its second per- 
formance at the second matinée, Saturday, 
November 20. 

Mr. Hammerstein has deferred opening 
his first season of .opéra comique at the 
Manhattan until the second week of the 
grand opera season. The first opéra comique 
performance will take place on Tuesday 
evening, November 16, when Lecocq’s “La 
Fille de Madame Angot” will be presented, 
with Mlle. Henriette Delorme, the French 
operetta prima donna, in the title rdle. 

The second opéra comique performance 
will be Audran’s “La Mascotte,” on Satur- 
day evening, November 20, with Mlle. De- 
lorme as Bettina. 
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Political Band as Kneisel Rival 


With a Hearst campaign rally in another 
part of the building as a rival attraction, 
the Kneisel Quartet discoursed harmony in 
the Brooklyn Academy on October 28. The 
sound-proof walls stood the test of the 
booming and blaring of the political band, 
and an immense audience expressed its 
pleasure at a selection of Volkmann, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn ‘and Beethoven numbers. 
The program stated that Mr. Kneisel had 
played the same music at his first concert 
in Boston twenty-four years previous. 





Loie Fuller’s Metropolitan Appearance 


Loie Fuller, who dances at both the Bos- 
ton Opera and the Metropolitan this season, 
has arranged with Andreas Diopel for her 
New York appearances. She will be seen 
at the Metropolitan on three successive 
Tuesdays, November 30, December 7 and 
14. She will have the assistance of the full 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, under 
the direction of Max Bendix. 5 


Jersey Clubwomen Outline Music Plans 


ATLAntTic City, Nov. 1.—Mrs. William 
Fowden, of the Crescendo Club of this 
city, has been elected to membership in 
the music committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of New Jersey. 
Mrs. Otto Polemann, a well-known Trenton 
soprano, is chairman. The committee met 
in Newark October 22 and outlined its work 
for the year. L. J. K. F. 

Prencié Motley the Man 

Reference was made in the October 16 
issue of Musica AMErIcaA to the return 
from Europe of Graham Reed, “for several 
years baritone soloist in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral.” That position, as a matter of 
fact, has been occupied for four years past 
by Francis Motley. 

The Municipal Conservatory at Crefeld, 
Germany, has arranged to give a “Hugo 
Kaun Evening” this Winter, when the pro 
gram will be drawn exclusively from the 
German-American composer’s works. 


New Organist for Baltimore Church 


BALTiMorE, Nov. 1.—Robert L. Paul, or- 
ganist of the Prince of Peace Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Walbrook, has been ap- 
pointed oreanist and choir director of St. 
Pius Catholic Church to succeed Adele 
Broadbent, who recently resigned. Arthur 
C. Leonard, who has been acting organist 
and choir director, will leave November 1, 
when Mr. Paul will take charge. Former 
engagements prevent Mr. Leonard from 
continuing at St. Pius. He is the organist 
at the Masonic Temole. 

W. J. R. 





Music for Hospital Patients 


About one thousand of New York’s Hos- 
pital patients were cheered by concerts 
given recently by the New Hospital Mu- 
sical Association, formed for the purpose 
of supplying good music to inmates of the 
city’s institutions. A stringed orchestra 
gave a keenly appreciated concert on Black- 
well’s Island October 23, and short con- 
certs were given in the solarium of the 
Metropolitan Hospital, and later in the in- 
curable ward of the City Home. Walter 
B. Tufts has been the prime mover in the 
organization of the association. 





New Haven Choral Society Elects 


New Haven, Oct. 25.—The New Haven 
People’s Choral Society has elected these 


officers: President, Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps; vice-president, Prof. Benjamin 
Jepson; secretary, Charles W. Comfort; 


treasurer, Thomas F. Fogarty; conductor, 
Prof. William E. Haesche; musical ad- 
visor, Prof. Horatio Parker. 





Oratorio Artists in Hartford 


HaArTForD, Oct. 30.—Under Y. M. C. A. 
auspices, the Oratorio Artists, including 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Adah Hussey, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, with Alexander Rus- 
sell, accompanist, sang to a_ well-pleased 
audience on Wednesday, at Foot Guard 
Hall. All were in splendid voice. 
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The Spot-Light 





Pianists Take Possession of London While Liza Lehmann Gives 
Farewell Song-Cycles—Crescent Keyboard “the Rage” in 
Germany—Melba Extends Her Australian Visit and Thinks 
Better of Her Plan for an Opera Invasion—British Composers 
Still Brooding Over Their Grievances—Puccini in Brussels 
to Hear His Operas Given There—Maggie Teyte Catches 








S a farewell to London for the Winter 
months. Liza Lehmann gave a “twi- 
light concert” in Bechstein Hall last Fri- 
day. The program consisted of three song 
cycles, “In a Persian Garden,” “Breton 
Folksongs” and the “Nonsense Songs” from 
“Alice in Wonderland.” The “Breton Folk- 
songs” were sung for the first time on 
this occasion. Mme. Lehmann played the 
accompaniments and received a_ cordial 
“bon voyage” from the large audience. 

Just now Maggie Teyte is having her 
innings in England. As long as this young 
soprano was content to be known as Mag- 
gie Tait she had to be content with obscu- 
rity at the Opéra Comique. But the oppor- 
tunity to sing Mélisande, as Mary Garden’s 
successor, came simultaneously with the 
orthographical renovation of the name of 
a long line of Scotch ancestors. If there 
is a tide in the affairs of artists, she seems 
to have taken it at the turning. Her ap- 
pearance at Mme. Lehmann’s concert, when 
she helped introduce the “Breton Folk 
songs,” followed two London recitals and 
a Chappell ballad concert at which she sang 
in Hubert Bath’s new “Jackdaw of 
Rheims.” Then on Tuesday she was the 
bright, particular star of the Queen’s Hall 
Choral Society’s first concert of the sea- 
son, when the first performance of G. H. 
Clutsam’s “The Quest of Rapunzel,” as 
well as Purcell’s “Bonduca” and Hubert 
Bath’s “The Wedding of Shon Maclean” 
enlisted her talents. The other works sung 
by -this, the youngest of London’s choral 
societies, were Délibes’s “Les Frilenses” and 
Von Othegraven’s “Der Leiermann.” 

Harold Bauer gave the first of two Lon- 
don recitals last Saturdav afternoon; the 
second followed on Wednesday. Sapellni- 
koff, the Russian, reached London a week 
ahead of him to play his own “Solitude,” 
a Mazurka in G flat maior by Balakireff, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in E Flat Major, 
Beethoven’s “Les Adieux” Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval,” Liszt’s “Benediction de 
Dieu dans la Solitude” and Twelfth Rhap- 
sody, which most of us had fondly imag- 
ined was long since buried. 

Other pianists, too, have been flocking to 
London town. Pachmann played Chopin 
again last Thursday as a “last appearance 
for a considerable time”; Mark Ham- 
bourg’s recital this week had Cyril Scott’s 
“Lotus Land” tacked onto the program as 
it originally read; Paderewski gives his 
“only recital” on the 16th; Ernest Schel- 
ling has one announced for the end of the 
month, with more to follow; Katharine 
Goodson was the soloist at the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s first concert, under 
Dr. Hans Richter, and Gertrude Pepper- 
corn is nreparing for an early December 


recital. 
* * * 


PUCCINI has been in Brussels for the 

past two or three weeks supervising 
the first production at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie of “Madama Butterfly” and con- 
ducting the first performances. He reached 
the Belgian city before he was expected, 
as he wished to hear “Tosca” on the same 
stage. It is exactly nine years since 
this Italian composer was last in Brus- 
sels. At that time the production of “La 
Bohéme” attracted him. The Brussels But 
terfly is Zina Darly, a new member of the 
company. The Suzuki is Mlle. Symiane, 
who sang small parts at Covent Garden last 
Spring. 

The gala week of opera in Belgium’s 
capital passed off with honors divided about 
equally among Frieda Hempel, the Berlin 
coloratura soprano, who sang Gilda; Giu- 
seppe Anselmi, the Italian tenor, who sang 
the Duke in “Rigoletto” and Cavaradossi 
in “Tosca,” and the Manhattan’s Mario 
Sammarco, first announced as San Marco. 
The Belgian critics seemed to find the 


usual adjectives inadequate to express their 
Sammarco’s voice and 
as shown in Rigoletto and Scarpia. 
What surprised them most of all was that 
so much ar- 
while not sacri- 


admiration of Mr. 
art, 


an Italian could sing with 
tistic restraint and poise, 
ficing temperamental fervor. 


At the end of the week Sammarco sailed 
for New York, Fraulein Hempel returned 
Bianchini-Cappelli, the 
Anselmi 


to Berlin, Mme. 


Tosca, set out for Odessa, and 





pockets and build opera houses in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. The Musical Stand- 
ard’s Australian correspondent ingenuously 
refers to the great singer as “fondly be- 
lieved by many of her countrymen to be 
the only artist of her own level in the 
world.” Speaking of her new contralto 
“find” in New Zealand, the diva says: “I 
shall take her home after the tour and 
probablv teach her myself. Her voice is 
like a ’cello.” 

Pursuing the prevalent home-going fad 
among Australians who have made reputa- 
tions in Europe, Amy Castles has been back 
lately. for a second return visit. Her con- 
certs have attracted large audiences. This 
singer, “whose voice is, after Melba’s own, 


undoubtedly the best we have yet sent 
‘home,’” has not quite fulfilled her first 
promise. “She has profited by tuition,” 


say her countrymen, “but her voice, which 
made one think of honey and velvet and 
red rose petals when she was first heard 
here, is sensibly thinner.” During her first 
European season this soprano made a 
meteoric success as “the Australian night- 
ingale.” 
ae 

THE crescent keyboard is rapidlv gaining 

favor among concert pianists. Jo Ru- 





IN THE LISZT HOUSE IN WEIMAR 


This view of a corner of Liszt’s Weimar house, 


which is a shrine to which all 


the pianists in the world feel it a sacred duty to make a pilgrimage at least once in a 


lifetime, was photographed by Henri 
under the 
panied him on his travels. 
left for the regular season at the Royal 
Opera in Madrid, which, ended, he will go 
to St. Petersburg for the Spring season of 
Italian opera at the Imperial Opera before 
sailing to sing for $2,000 a night in South 
America 

Next week Anton Van Rooy will be a 
guest at the Monnaie for two perform- 
ances of “Die Meistersinger.” Before don- 
ning Hans Sachs’s leathern apron he will 
give a concert with orchestra, when scenes 


from “Tannhauser” and “The Flying 
Dutchman” will follow Schubert and Schu- 
mann. 


* * * 


[N order to spend Christmas with her 

father and other members of her fam- 
ily, Nellie Melba will remain in Australia 
until the end of the year. Her long tour 
of her homeland and New Zealand has 
been a great success from every standpoint, 
especially in New Zealand. As for her 
scheme to take out an all-star opera com- 
pany, most of her countrymen are of the 
opinion that if it was ever seriously enter- 
tained it has now faded away into the 
nothingness from which it probably sprang 
to be a press agent’s material before and 
during a concert tour. 

Mme. Melba, however, still declares that 
she has the subject of grand opera for her 
native country warmly at heart, and ex- 
plains that the postponement of her plans 
has been due to the death of an old friend, 
an experienced opera impresario, who was 
to have organized the undertaking. She 
finds that the existing theaters, though 
large for play-houses, are small for opera 
and plaintively inquires why Australian 
millionaires do not put their hands in their 


La Bonté, 
Hungarian master’s portrait stands the old clavier that always accom- 


the well-known tenor. Directly 


dolph Ganz belongs the distinction of first 
demonstrating its practical value to the 
performer. Following his example, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist, at 
his Berlin recital two weeks ago, and Ma- 
ria Carreras, the Spaniard, at her Berlin 
concert last week, both used the Clutsam 
keyboard, as did also Arthur Friedheim, 
the Liszt pupil, who emerged from his re- 
tirement to give a recital in Munich the 
other day. 
x & 

AN. exciting pate of accidents marked 

recent performance at the Dal 
Vewna, in Milan, accordine to the London 
Chronicle's accourt. The principal so- 
prano was hurrying to the opera house 
when she fell and severely sprained her 
ankle. Throughout the evening she had to 
be wheeled about the stage on a litter in 
such fashion that onlv the upper half of 
her fieure was visible to the public as she 
sang her part. Attendants crouched behind 
the low screen meanwhile were busy bath- 
ing and massaging the foot to ease the pain. 
To heighten the situation the tenor hobb led 
about groaning with gout, while the first 
bass had had the misfortune to slip into a 
ditch and strain the niuscles of his knee 
while taking the air in the afternon. He 
seized every opportunity of vanishing in 
the wings to give vent to his feelings. 
Moreover, a fire threatened to destroy the 
scenery, while a thunderstorm raging out 
side extinguished the electric light. 

* * * 


HEN will the neglected American 
composer have a Dan Godfrey? At 
Bournemouth, where he has just begun a 


new season of symphony concerts, this 





English conductor will include works by up- 
ward of twenty British composers in the 
schedule he has arranged to last through 
the season into May. Thew will have such 
distinguished company as the nine Beetho- 


ven symphonies and the four of Brahms. 
But while Dan Godfrey and Bourne- 
mouth are doing their duty nobly, the Brit- 


ish composer’ Ss griev ances aac been given 
a fresh airing of late in the Musical News. 
The renewed disgruntlement is to be traced 
to some figures to which Frederick Corder, 
president of the Society of British Com 
posers, has drawn attention. 

Mr. Corder is apparently dissatisfied with 
the small number of home-grown composi- 
tions produced by Henry Wood during the 
Autumn Queen’s Hall promenade season, 
which closed last Saturday. Within a year 
the 138 members of the society just men- 
tioned have composed 525 orchestral works. 
This fact, instead of depressing Mr. Cor 
der, seems to elate him, for, while not 
claiming high value for each and every one 
of these compositions, he maintains that 
“from them it would be possible to draw 
up sixty-one programs for a promenade 
season without going out of the country 
for a work and without giving one twice 
over.” To which one level-headed musi- 
cian replies that “if only our young com- 
posers would condescend to set down melo 
dious music that would nlease, instead of 
so often casting their impressions in clotted 
nothingness and graveyard tones, they 
would have a better chance in appealing to 
thoughtful musicians as well as to the great 
public.” 


* * * 
BY DGETS or no budgets, music hath 
charms to soothe the savaece states- 


man’s breast. Arthur Balfour, who made a 
special trin to the recent Birmingham Fes 


tival to hear the performance of “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” is as fond of music as he is 
of golf, his friends say, intimating that 
nothing more could be said. His special 


musical god is Handel. 

The London Daily Telegraph has it that 
the Handel Society owed its inception 
partly to his initiative, and “so whole-heart- 
ed is the right honorable gentleman’s de 
votion to the great Saxon master that he 
has found it in him to defend the com- 
poser stoutly against the charges of pla 
giarism which even his greatest worship- 
pers have hardly ventured to refute.” 

* * * 


asks the London 
“before some en- 
terprising composer makes aviation the 
theme of an onera? The movement seems 
opportune for asking the question, consid- 
ering the events that are goin- on around— 
or rather above—us. It would also be op 
portune for the really up-to-date symphony 
composer. Would not all the incidents 
connected with the flight of an airship lend 
themselves admirably to a ‘proeram’? What 
would a Richard Strauss, with the mam- 
moth modern orchestra at command, not 
be able to make of the sudden collapse of 
the machine and its crashing down to 
mother earth?” 

From all of which it is evident that the 
Daily Telegraph has not yet heard of the 
symphonic works, “An Zeppelin” and “Un- 
ser gliickhaftes Luftschiff,” by two of the 
younger Germans. It proceeds to quote a 
correspondent who considers it extremely 
probable that Wagner, were he living at 
the present day, would turn an airship to 
spectacular—and musico-dramatic—account 

It comes as a surprise to most people to 
be told that among Wagner’s contempo- 
raries there was one composer who ac- 
tually wrote an opera concerned with the 
conquest of the air. This was Gustav 
Adolf Pressel, a native of Tibingen, who 
composed, besides several other operas, one 
entitled “The Tailor of U ims or, The King 
of the Air,” which was produced in Stutt- 
gart in 1866. “It had for its hero one Lud- 
wig Berblinger, a tailor in Ulm, who early 
in the last century invented a flying ma- 
chine in which he _ successfully accom- 
plished an aerial trip. But the inventor of 


OW long will it be,” 
Daily Telegraph, 


[Continued on next page] 
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those days was regarded with suspicion 
rather than favor. The good people of 
Ulm, at all events, had never heard the 
word ‘aviator’ or its German equivalent, 
and, mistaking poor Berblinger for an evil 
spirit, lost no time in killing him.” 

The manuscript score of Pressel’s opera 
is preserved in the town library at Ulm, 
and was among the curiosities recently ex- 
hibited at the International Aeronautical 
Exhibition at Frankfort-on- Main. 

x * * 


ITH Wassili Safonoff as musical di- 
rector, Ferruccio Busoni and his erst- 
while pupil, Egon Petri, as the solo pian- 
ists, and a host of England’s most popular 
concert singers, the city of Newcastle, like 
a northern Vesuvius, worked itself un into 
a festival eruption the week before last, 
after slumbering for sixty-seven vears. Be- 
tween the years 1778 and 1842 six great 
festivals were held in Newcastle. A re- 
ligious squabble over the question of hold- 
ing them in the Cathedral brought them to 
an end. At the last of them Mme. Cata- 
lani was paid $5,000 for her services—a 
sum almost worthy of this Year of Grace 
1909. B-- a somewhat curious coincidence 
a popular feature of the out-of-doors en- 
tertainment arranged for this festival week 
of 1842 was a balloon ascension. 

“What attitude,” asks the Musical Times, 
“would -resent-day festival goers adopt 
toward a famous singer who should come 
forth to sing ‘Charlie Is My Darling’ or 
‘Scots, Wha’ Hae,’ as Braham sang them at 
Newcastle in 1824? Or, even worse, a 
‘Fantasia for the Mandolin’?” At a still 
earlier Newcastle Festival, in 1796, the na- 
tives were horrified by the revolting spec- 
tacle of a woman playing the violin! These 
words were solemnly set down at the time 


apropos of Mme. Gerbini’s playing: “It is 
unseemly, as well as uncommon, to behold 
a female playing the violin, and prejudice 
will operate, along with her other defects, 
to prevent her retaining the good opinion 
of the public.” 

Coming back to the festival of last 
month, we find on the program a Russian 
choral noveltv in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Bal- 
lad of the Doom of Oles.” It was intro- 
duced out of compliment to Mr. Safonoff. 
The “Salomé” tone poem by Henry Had- 
ley, the Seattle Symphony Orchestra’s new 
conductor, was introduced out of compli- 
ment to its intrinsic merit. 

* * * 

fhe sudden leap into popularitv of Rus- 

sian ballet dancers, who, having once 
been introduced to Western Europe, have 
now superseded al] others. inspired Oswald 
Stoll, the London manager, to make a re- 
cent voyage of discovery in the Czar’s 
domains. Since his return his enthusiasm 
has bubbled over in the London press. His 
superlatives are applied principally to the 
Imperial Opera in St. Petersburg. 

“There two nights in the week are de- 
voted to ballet and the remainder to gra: 
opera. The building is invariably crowded, 
whichever be the stvle of entertainment, 
and it has to be considered that prices are 
anythine but moderate. I happened to look 
in on a Sunday night when a grand ballet, 
entitled ‘The Lake of Swans,’ which ex- 
tended well over three hours, was being 
given, with Mme. Karsavina in the prin- 
cipal part. Throughout the whole time you 
could have heard, but for the strains of the 
orchestra, a pin drop, so hushed was the 
attention of the spectators. Encores were 
numerous. Never have I seen such exqui- 
site and beavtiful dancing.” pe ae | 





BOSTON GIRL IN OPERA 





Felicitas B. Freeman to Make Her 


Début in “Lakmé” Next Week 


Boston, Oct. 25.—One of the most prom- 
ising of the Boston girls who have become 
members of the Boston Opera Company has 
inscribed these words upon one of her 
photographs: “To the best and cleverest 
teacher in all the world, from her most 
faithful and grateful pupil, Felicitas B. 
Freeman, Boston Opera House.” 

Miss Freeman is a shining example of 
the class that is growing larger each year— 
the students who have not been beguiled 
into spending money on the glamor of a 
foreign country and returning home penni- 
less, with nothing in sight. 

Miss Freeman, now in her twenty-first 
year, was born in Boston. A few years 
ago, when she had already studied the 
piano to a certain extent, her parents be- 
lieved that they had discovered a voice. 
They placed their daughter with Mme. 
Axeline de Berg-Lofgren, a teacher of 
standing in the city, who, according to the 
directors of the company, has amply justi- 
fied the confidence placed in her. 

In the Spring of 1907, with the sanction 
of her teacher, Miss Freeman went to 
Paris for further development. She took 
a few ':ssuns of Chevalier, heard much bad 
singin’ at the opera house, discovered many 
teachers unworthy of trust, and returned 
home in good time for the Fall term. 

She has a mezzo voice of unusual com- 
pass—from low F to high D, a range of 
more than two octaves and a half—and 
she has réles in at least twelve operas in 
preparation for public appearance. She 
will make her dé>vt with Mlle Lipkowska 
as Mallika in Delibes’s’ “Lakmé” on No- 
vember 10. 





Hint for Young Composers 


Perhaps modern composers would make 
more headway if they listened to Dr. T. Lea 
Southgate, who remarks that “if only our 
young composers would condescend to set 
down melodious music that would please, 
instead of so often casting their impres 
sions in clotted nothingness and graveyard 
tones, they would have a better chance in 
appealing to thoughtful musicians, as well 
as to the great public.”"—New York Evening 
Post. 


Mozart Society’s First Meeting 


The, New York Mozart Society, Dr. 
Adelaide Wallerstein, president, will hold 
its first meeting of the season on Saturday, 
November 6. Ella Louise Henderson will 
act as chairman of the reception committee. 





John Powell, the Virginia pianist, is en- 
gaged for one of the London Sunday Con- 
cert Society’s concerts in Queen’s Hall, 
this Winter. 


OBERLIN FACULTY CHANGES 





Mrs. F. J. Clancey and C. W. Best 
Teaching at Ohio Conservatory 


Oser.in, O., Nov. 1.—New appointments 
in the faculty of the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music include Mrs. Florence Jenney 
Clancey, instructor in voice, who returns 
after a vear of study in New York, and C. 
W. Best, who comes from the Waynesburg, 
Pa., Conservatory, as instructor in har- 
mony. 

The artist recital course was opened by 
Bruce H. Davis, associate professor of 
pianoforte. He returns after four years of 
European study. To-morrow there will be 
a vocal recital by Cecil Wright -on Novem- 
ber 16, a piano recital by Mme. Olga Sam- 
oroff. This number is of especial interest, 
inasmuch as Mme. Samoroff will play Schu- 
mann’s concerto and will be accompanied 
by the conservatory orchestra, George W. 


Andrews conducting. On November 22 
there will be a vocal recital by Tilly 
Koenen; December 3, a matinée by the 


Cincinnati Orchestra and Oberlin Musical 
Union. 


“THE AMERICAN FAUST” 








New Comic Opera by Ralph H. Korn 
Has a Private Hearing 


American Faust,” a new comic 
opera bv Ralph H. Korn, received a pri- 
vate hearing on Sunday, October 31, at the 
Freundschaft Club, Seventy-second street 
and Park. avenue, New York. A cast of 
six principals and an orchestra of fifty 
pieces interpreted the opera. Adrian Schu- 
bert, composer of “Cecile, the Singer,” 
which was given a trial performance in 
London last season, conducted the orches- 
tra. The opera will be produced at the 
Freundschaft Club later in the season. 


“The 





Where Wagner and Ruskin Lived 


“A small house on the road from Geneva 
to Mornet was once tenanted for a while 
by Richard Wagner and later by John Rus- 
kin. Wagner began his ‘Siegfried’ there, 
and, according to a letter written to Liszt 
in 1856, sketched his ‘Tristan.’ A Prot 
estant pastor celebrated divine service, and 
Wagner accompanied as pianist the singers 
of hymns—a scene for a historical painter,’ 
writes Philip Hale in the New Musical Re- 
view. “Later Ruskin lived in the house on 
two occasions. Henri Kling, a professor at 
the Geneva Conservatory of Music, has 
seen to it that a black marble plaque has 
been put on the house, with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘Here lived two Immortals: Richard 
Wagner (1856) and John Ruskin ( 1863- 
64). Mr. Hale thinks here is opportunity 
for a Plutarchian comparison. ‘Both were 
accomplished, luxurious, and, at times, ver- 
bose rhetoricians.’ ” 
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Rigaud's ideas and her method o. 
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but sing well, and that she does 
not need an opinion from any one, 
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proud in her profession."’ 
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ELGAR SYMPHONY DISAPPOINTS BERLIN 





Young Pittsburg Pianist Distinguishes Himself in Recital and Minnie 
Fish-Griffin Wins New Laurels as a Lieder-Singer 


Beruin, Oct. 18.—One of the important 
topics of conversation in musical circles the 
past week has been the Elgar Symphony, 
which was played at the Nikisch concert 
Monday evening. It seems to be the uni- 
versal verdict of the critics that the work 
has but little of musical value, although 
nearly all of them admit Elgar’s remark- 
able technic. Of his thematic material they 
say it is interesting, but for the greater 
part not beautiful. 

Last Monday evening at the Beethoven 
Saal, David Sapirstein, of Pittsburg, gave 
his first Berlin recital, playing the Brahms 
F Minor, the Chopin B Flat Minor and the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonatas and the 
Liszt so-called “Dante” Sonata. 

The youne man is the possessor of an 
admirable technic, great power, which he 
has well under control, and an excellent 
mental conception of the compositions 
which he played. In the finale of the Cho- 
pin Sonata the so-called passages in unison 
were most brilliantly and effectively played, 
as was also the finale of the Beethoven 
Sonata. In the “Dante” Sonata, too, the 
young man was very fortunate, his brilliant 
technic and musical nature combining to 
bring out many beauties in the work. 
His teacher, August Spanuth, may well be 
satisfied with his first appearance. 

Tuesday evening, at the same hall, Nico- 
line Zedeler presented an interesting pro- 
gram, consisting of the D Minor Concerto 
of Spohr, a “Romanze” of Max Bruch 
and “Perpetuum mobile” of O. Novacek 
and the F Sharp Minor Concerto, No. 2, 
by H. Vieuxtemps. 

Miss Zedeler has an excellent technic, a 
beautiful tone and considerable tempera- 
ment. Her reading of the Spohr concerto 
was very interesting, the shading and 
phrasing being exceptionally good. In the 
Bruch “Romanze” also her work was good, 
while in the “Perpetual Motion” of Nova- 
cek her admirable technic was shown to 
brilliant advantage. 

In the Vieuxtemps concerto Miss Zede- 
ler was again given an opportunity to dis- 
play her brilliant technic, the passages in 
thirds, sixths, octaves, tenths and chords 
being effectively done, her intonation 
throughout being remarkably true. She was 
admirably accompanied at the piano by 
Paul van Katwijk, a young man who was 
brought from Vienna especially for this 
concert. 

Other concerts given on Tuesday eve- 
ning were a piano recital at Bechstein Saal 
by Dr. John Schlocker, a violin recital at 
the Sing-Akademie by Alfred Wittenberg, 
a violinist who is making a fine name for 
himself, and the first of three chamber mu 
sic evenings by Mayer-Mahr and Dessau 
at the Bliithner Saal. 

On Wednesday Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, 
assisted by the clarinetist, Carl Essberger, 
brought forward the new clarinet and piano 
sonata of Max Reger. Another new com 
position introduced on this occasion was a 
set of “Variations on an Original Theme,”’ 
op. 14, by Willner. 

Leo Gollanin also sang a Dieder Abend at 
the Beethoven Saal on Wednesdaw evening, 
while on Thursday eveniny at the Bech 
stein Saal, Valerie Zitelmann gave a pro- 
gram of arias and lieder, having the assist- 
ance of the royal chamber virtuoso, A 
Giilzow, and the royal chamber musicians, 
W. Cavallery, M. Freund, P. Treff and F 
Flemming. 

This same evening Elsa and Cacilie Satz, 
with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, presented a Bach concerto in 
E flat for two pianos and orchestra, ar 
ranged and revised by E. N. v. Reznicek. 
Cacilie Satz also played the Brahms B Fiat 
Concerto, and Elsa Satz the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto, op. 44. 

Friday evening four song recitals laid 
claim to the attention of concertgoers, Dora 
Moran singing at the Sing-Akademie, 
Klara Senius-Erler and Felix Senius at the 
Bliithner Saal, Gerda Margrethe Jensen, 
assisted by Louis Jensen, ‘cellist, at the 
Bechstein Saal, and Minnie Fish-Griffin at 
the Beethoven Saal. 

I heard Gerda Jensen in two Schubert 
songs, “Klarchens Lied” and “Die All- 
macht.” The singer has a good voice, and 
displayed a good conception of the songs, 
but in “Die Allmacht” her voice was not of 
noble enough quality to get the best results 

Louis Jensen, in a sonata of G. Valen- 
tini, proved himself a very vood ‘cellist, 
showing a good tone and technic. 

Going from there to the hall where 
Minnie Fish-Griffin was singing, I arrived 


‘“Mausfallenspriichlein” and 


in time to hear a group of five of the most 
charming of the Hugo Wolf songs—“Nixe 
Binsefuss,” “Begegnung,” “Elfenlied,” 
“Tretet ein, 
hoher Krieger.” In these songs Mrs. Fish- 
Griffin’s voice and art lent themselves 
beautifully to the interpretation. A couple 
of songs by Debussy and the charming 
“Wiegenlied,” by d’Albert, were excellently 
done. Then followed two songs by Hugo 
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JULIA CULP 


One of the Foremost of Germany’s 
Lieder-Singers, Who Has Just Com- 
pleted Her First Tour of Russia 


Kaun, “Der Abendthau” and “Du.” These 
songs met with great approval on the part 
of the audience, the first having to be re- 
peated. Three rather uninteresting songs 
by Felix Weingartner, “Die Primeln,” “Im 
Walde” and “Lied der Ghawaze,” conclud- 
ed the program. 

Mrs. Fish-Griffin is an excellent artist 
with a voice of beautiful quality. Her 
work throughout showed her to be a thor- 
oughly routined, intelligent sineer. with a 
highly developed musical nature. 

This same evening, at the Philharmonie, 
Ernst von Dohnanyi and Henri Marteau 
gave the second of their series of popular 
sonata evenings, presenting the G Major 
Sonata, op. 30, No. 3, of Beethoven; a Duo 
by Berwald and the Mozart Sonata in E 
Flat (K6échel 481). My assistant’s notes 
on this program show that Dohnanyi’s 
work was extremely interesting, both from 
the standpoint of technic and expression, 
but that Marteau’s playing at times left 
considerable to be desired, especially in 
tone auality in the Beethoven. However, 
his work is reported as excellent in the 
charming Berwald number. On this occa- 
sion Dohnanyi used the Clutsam curved 
keyboard, the instrument used being an 
[bach. 

May Harrison, who made such a brilliant 
hit a couple of weeks ago, will again give 
a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
next Thursday evening, with Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald conducting. Her program will be 
the Bruch “Schottische Fantasie,” “Devil’s 
Trill,” by Tartini, and the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 

The same evening the famous Klinger 
Quartet will begin its series of six “Kam- 
mermusik-Abende” at the Sing-Akademie 

On Saturday evening the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet will begin a series of three chamber 
music concerts at the Bechstein Saal, play 
ing the D Major Quartet of Mozart, the 
D Flat Major of Dohnanyi, an Adagio from 
Boccherini and the Hugo Wolf “Italian 
Serenade.” 

Last Saturday evening, at the Sing-Akad- 
emie, Harry Weisbach scored a real suc- 
cess with musicians, critics and the public 
when he presented the D Major Concerto 
of Mozart, the Brahms Concerto and the 
F Sharp Minor Concerto of Ernst. He was 
assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which on this occasion was conducted by 
the young man’s eminent instructor, Car! 
Halir. I heard the Brahms Concerto, and 
was very much pleased bv the dignity and 


unaffectedness of his reading. He showed 
that he was thoroughly in touch with the 
spirit of the concerto, that he was adequate 
technically and, in spite of a bad E string, 
which constantly kept slioping down, he 
managed to show that his intonation was 
perfect. Critics in my immediate vicinity 
reported an excellent performance of the 
Mozart concerto, and the next dav brought 
most favorable reports of his performance 
of the Ernst concerto. Mr. Weisbach is an 
American who, I believe, hails from New 
York. He has been over here two or three 
years, and has been a pupil of the distin- 
guished violinist, Professor Carl Halir. He 
is a modest, earnest worker, and there is 
no doubt that if he has an opportunity to 
become thoroughly routined as a concert 
player he will take a very important place 
among the violinists of his time. 

Dr. Leichtentritt, in the Signale’ has some 
good words for the second quartet of Bu- 
soni, op. 26, which was presented by the 
Petri ‘Juartet of Dresden at its Berlin 
concert last week. The work, which was 
written when the composer was twenty- 
three years old, shows, he says, a remark- 
able fulness; in all four movements active 
life, a ripe, polyphonic art, a freedom from 
conventionalisms and pregnant motives. 

Julia Culp has finished her first Russian 
tournée with such brilliant success as has 
not been enjoyed by a Lieder singer in 
many years. The press of Riga with one 
voice say that she is the first of all German 
Lieder singers. She returns in February to 
give concerts in Moscow, St. Petersburg 
and other leading cities. 

Arthur Schnabel returned to Berlin the 
end of September and has begun his sea- 
son’s work. He has been engaged for con- 
certs in most of the principal European 
cities. 

And now comes another who has found 
the secret of the wonderful Strad tone. 
This time it is an Englishman, the son of 
a chemist. Here one would expect some 
new discovery in varnish, but the young 
man savs that the secret does not lie there, 
but in the wood and in the way that the 
wood is worked. It is to be hoped_that the 
secret will be found. We occasionally hear 
new violins which cause us to wish for the 
Strad_ tone. Cuartes H. Keerer. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








The heroine of Bettina von Hutten’s new 
novel, “Beechy,” is a girl who sells papers 
in the streets and sings in the opera chorus 
at ten years of age, and at twenty-one be- 
comes a noted grand opera prima donna, 
involved in a romance with an English lord. 

ee Ss 


The results of four years’ competition 
for prizes offered by the Chanole Publish 
ing Company, of Boston, for the best songs 
containing “heart interest” is contained in 
that company’s new collection of old music 
called “Heart Songs.” There were more 
than 20,000 contributions to the book, most- 
ly Americans. The selections range from 
“Yankee Doodle” and “I Lost My Money 
on a Bobtail Nag” to Verdi, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Schubert, etc 

* * * 

“The Organ and Its Position in Musical 
\rt” is the title of a new book just pub 
lished in London by°Chapman & Hall. Its 
author, H. H. Statham, declares his object 
to have been “to attempt to arouse among 
musical readers, more especially among the 
general public of amateurs of music, some 
interest in a great instrument which is very 
little understood even bv many professional 
musicians ; to explain what the organ really 
is; what use should be made of it; what it 
can do and cannot do (the latter point 
quite as important as the former).” 


American Girl in Oratorio in Berlin 

Bertin, GERMANY, Oct. 30.—The Ameri 
can Woman’s Club opened its Winter sea 
son of house entertainments to-night with 
a concert provided by Louise McKay, the 
New York soprano. Miss McKay has been 
engaged as the soloist in the oratorio to 
be produced by the Mozart Chorus at the 
dedication of the Kaiser’s rehabilitated Gar- 
rison Church in Berlin on November 7 





The Winter’s study of the Woman’s Club 
music department of New Britain, Conn., 
was begun October 26 with a lecture by 
Professor Marcus White, on “Folk Songs 
of Germany,” and a song recital by Mrs. 
Susan Hawley Davis, of Bridgeport, con- 
tralto. 

The Meriden, Conn., Choral Society has 
decided to sing Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” It 
will be given under direction of G. Frank 
Goodale. 


HADLBY'S TONE-POEM 
BY THOMAS PLAYERS 


“The Culprit Fay” a Feature of 
Popular Program Arranged by 
Frederick A. Stock 


Cuicaco, Nov. 1.—The ponular program 
given by Frederick Stock last Friday with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, embraced 
a wide range of selections and gave promi- 
nence to a notable work by an American. 
Happily, in this case the unities were splen 
didly sustained in a superb novelty—in 


Henry K. Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasy, 
“The Culprit Fay,” 


Primarily, it may be re 


really a rhapsody for 
large orchestra. 
marked that the American thoroughly un 
derstands the limitation of instrumentalism 
and frequently vses it as cleverly as 
Strauss, avoiding his noisy tendencies in 
warring metaphors. In other words, he is 
up-to-date, and skilfully avoids the idiosyn- 
crasies that seem to attach to the novelties 
of many moderns. He is an originator of 
melody, and uses colorful harmonic com- 
binations that need not be guessed at, and 
in this tone-poem charming in spirit, rich 
in color and ever melodious, he ranks up 
well with Parker, Chadwick and MacDow- 
ell as masters in the American school, who 
have all made music of the worthy kind. 
The program opened sonorously with 
Van Der Stucken’s Festival March, which 
sounded another interesting note for the 
American school, although its color might 
be as rich as the Flemish masters, who in- 
spired its composing. It inaugurated the 
day happily and with dienity, and had an 
admirable contrast in Strauss’s Symphonic 
Fantasia “On the Shores of Sorrento.” a 
composition as finely spun as a_ spider’s 
web, shot with the sunshine and aromatic 
with the perfume of pomegranate. Again 
the baton summoned the genus of change 
and the orchestra played Borodin’s interest 
ing sketch “The Steppes of Central Asia,” 
giving the air a gentle melancholy that per 
vades the desert, the cheer of the Russian 
hymn that accompanies the caravan pro 
gressing the wastes. Another feature of 
the Russian school was the “Baba Yaga” 
musical fairy tales of the northland, and 
again a brilliant finale in the ballad “Ruses 
d’Amour,” which fairly revels in opulence 
of color. Von Renznicek’s humoresque 
overture to “Donna Diana” (a novelty that 
was first introduced here by Karl Reckzeh 
with the Chicago Musical College Orches 
tra two years ago) had effective revival on 
this occasion, and Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance” touched the feminine fancy of 
the audience so mightily it was redemanded. 


C. E. N. 


Blanche Arral and the Press 


New York, Oct. 30, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Blanche Arral has no need of edited 
press criticisms, and since a musical paper 
has taken occasion to refer to the “edited 
press criticisms,” so frequently used by ar 
tists visiting this country from abroad, | 
wish you would reproduce at my expense 
the press criticisms of her recent concert 
here. She is too great an artist to have 
any fear of criticism from any one who 
is able to understandingly criticise either 
her singing or her voice. Her programs 
may not please the public and the press, 
being different from those usually submit- 

ted, but so is the concert that she gives 
different. She is a French artist, and gives 
an essentially French program, just as Ger 
man artists give German programs, and 

she has no reason to fear comparisons. 

Yours truly, 
Hftrotp BASSETT 


Concertina for Opera the Latest 


Lonpon, Oct. 20.—The concertina is to 
be pressed into the service of opera. The 
much-despised instrument is to be employed 
by Joseph Holbrooke, composer of the new 
opera “Pierrot and Pierrette,” which is to 
be produced shortly at His Majestv’s Thea- 
ter in order to swell the tone of the wood- 
wind 

Wants It in the Library 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 28, 1909 
lo the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I enclose subscription for your paper. | 
have become so very much interested in 
your periodical that I wish it for my 
library Mrs. H. L. KLemnwans. 
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Newly Arrived Irish Tenor to Make 
His Debut as Alfredo—His 
Meteoric Rise to Fame 


John McCormack, the young Irish tenor, 
arrived in New York Fri October 20, 
on the Mauretania, to sing in the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. With him came his wife, 
who was Lily Foley, of Dublin. His Ameri- 
can début will be made as Alfredo, in “La 
Traviata,” with Mme. Tetrazzini, Novem- 
ber 10, 

Three years ago Mr. McCormack, who is 
twenty-five years old and a native of Ath- 
lone, Ireland, was unknown to the musical 
world. His success at a London ballad 
concert helped him to study in Italy, where 
he made his operatic début. Two years ago 
ago an engagement to appear as the Duke, 
in “Rigoletto,” in Covent Garden, London, 
with Mme. Tetrazzini, made him widely 
known, and was followed by his successful 
appearance there in other operas. His 
voice was recognized as of great sweetness 
and power. 

Mr. McCormack has just finished a sea- 
son in Naples, where he sang the leading 
tenor parts in “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata,” 
“La Sonnambula,” “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” 

In London, where he is also much 
esteemed for his singing of Irish ballads, 
\lr. McCormack has sung many times be- 
fore King Edward. 





Wedding Hymns That Are Never Heard 


“There is one set of songs in church 
hymnals that, so far as my knowledge goes, 
never are sung,” said a well-known organ- 
ist in the New York Globe. “They are wed- 
ding hymns. The hymns appropriate to 
every other occasion, from a christening to 
a funeral, are sung when needed, but who 
ever heard of a marriage ceremony being 
saddened by the doleful strains that have 
been classified by the compilers of church 
music as ‘wedding hymns’? I never did, 
and I have played at more weddings than 
any other man I know. 

“The wedding music of an undenomina- 
tional character is so well known and liked 
that nobody seems even to know that the 
hymnals contain those few little airs that 
have been recommended as pleasing to 
Hymen.” 





Many Engagements for Bispham 


If David Bispham’s season continues to 
reveal the plenitude of engagements that 
has marked the opening weeks, the popu- 
lar baritone can look forward to extremely 
little rest between now and late in the 
Spring. Appearance after appearance has 
followed his New York and Boston recit- 
als—two cccasions which proved far more 
than ordinarily noteworthy—and there is 
every indication of even greater activity 
during November. Not only does he ap- 
pear before new audiences in cities not 


“TRAVIATA ” TO INTRODUCE McCORMACK 





JOHN McCORMACK 


Famous Irish Tenor, Who Will Make 
Début at the Manhattan Novem- 
ber 10 in “Traviata” 





previously visited each season, but he al- 
most invariably returns each year to cities 
that have come to look upon a Bispham 
visit as an indispensable feature of each 
musical season. There is never a sameness, 
however, about these annual appearances. 
Mr. Bispham is always adding to his pro- 
grams, offering novelties and extending his 
repertory. A glance at his programs of the 
present year would reveal little that was 
found in those of a few years ago—fresh- 
ness and novelty invariably mark them. Mr. 
Bispham’s accompanist this season is Wood- 
ruff Rovers. 





Kirkby-Lunn a Volpe Soloist 


Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s first New York ap- 
pearance, when she comes to America this 
Winter for a limited tour under. Loudon 
Charlton’s management, will be with the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra. This concert 
will take place on the evening of February 
6, at Carnegie Hall, and will be the third 
of the regular Volpe-series. Mme. Lunn 
will be heard with a number of important 
symphony orchestras throughout the coun- 


try, in addition to her recital and oratorio 


engagements. 


Mme. Lunn’s past season in England, 


where she is immensely popular, has been 
the most successful in her career. At Co- 
vent Garden her operatic triumphs, notably 
her Delila in the sumptuous production of 
“Samson,” received the most enthusiastic 
praise. The prima donna’s stay in America 
this season will be limited to two months, 
as she is engaged for important English 
festivals early in the Spring. 





‘HOW TO BECOME A SINGER” 





William H. Lawton Tells of His Dis- 
coveries of Fundamental Laws 


William H. Lawton, tenor, a teacher of 
wide experience, whose written works on 
voice culture have enjoyed extensive circu- 
lation and who has been consulted as a 
specialist in tone production by many emi- 
nent artists, among whom may be men- 
tioned no less a personage than Jean de 
Reszke, lectured in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, New York, on Thursday after- 


noon, October 28, on the old Italian method: 


of singing. 

Amone the various phases of the subject 
which he considered were the art of sing- 
ing on the breath, breathing and voice reg- 
isters, resonance and vibration, articulating 
organs and open throat, limpiditv and flex- 
ibility of the voice, exercises for facial 
muscles and throat, and how to become a 
singer. 

Though Mr. Lawton’s statements of the 
results to be obtained by a study of the 
laws, which he claimed were fundamental 
in the production of the true Italian tone, 
seemed to be excessive, his demonstration 
of their efficacy, in his case, was most con- 
vincing. There can be no doubt but that 
Mr. Lawton has studied his subject most 
thoroughly, and that he has arrived at some 
very sound conclusions. His illustrations 
were of extreme interest to the audience, 
and did much to support the claims of the 
lecture preceding. 

The lecturer took occasion to compare 
the musical profession, with its lack of 
organization to prevent quackery, with the 
highly organized conditions obtaining in 
the leral and medical professions, to the 
detriment of the former. He also gave a 
historv of his efforts to form a society for 
the protection of the helpless vocal stu- 
dent, and announced that he had not yet 
given up the plan. 





Metropolitan Artists at New Theater 
Opening 


The program for the inaugural ceremony 
at the New Theater Saturday afternoon, 
November 6, will be opened with an over- 
ture by the orchestra from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. After addresses by J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Governor Hughes and 
Senator Root, the full chorus of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company will sing an ode 
written for the laying of the cornerstone 
by Percy Mackaye, the dramatist. The per- 
formance in the evening will be “Antony 
and Cleopatra.” 


NEW SONG CYCLE SUNG 





Edith Haines-Kuester Presents “In 
Helena’s Garden” Before Women’s 
Club s 


The Century Theater Club, an organiza- 
tion devoted to the cultivation of artistic 
talent in all its various phases, held its first 
meeting of the present season at the Hotel 
Astor on Friday afternoon, October 20. 
The program, which was almost entirely 
devoted to music, was rendered by Lorene 
Rogers-Wells, soprano; Edith Haines- 
Kugster, pianist-composer; Thomas Phil- 
lips, tenor, and Jessie Katherine Watson, 
reader. Adelaide Gescheidt, a well-known 
dramatic soprano, had charge of the music 
for the meeting. 

The chief feature of the program was the 
rendition of a song cycle yet in manuscript, 
composed by Edith Haines-Kuester and 
sung by Lorene Rogers-Wells, to whom it 
is dedicated, with the writer accompanying. 
The cycle proved itself to be a melodious 
conception, devoid of commonplaces and 
yet pleasing in its tunefulness. The work 
betrays a practised hand and is of interest- 
ing harmonic structure. The words, which 
are by Richard Watson Gilder, are set with 
fidelity and a fine understanding of the 
underlying emotional mood. The singer, 
whose voice is a high soprano of most at- 
tractive quality, gave the cycle a sympa- 
thetic rendition and won such applause that 
she was recalled. 

Thomas Phillips displayed a voice of 

beautiful quality, and sang compositions by 
Huhn, Strauss and Clav in a manner to 
evoke much applause. Mr. Phillips is a 
singer of sterling worth, and one who 
should make a name for himself because of 
his good vocal equipment and his intelli- 
gent musicianship. As an encore he sang 
“Serenade,” a new song by Edith Haines- 
Kuester. 
_ The opening numbers of the program 
were an Idyll by Melartin and a Musette 
by Sibelius, played with technical assurance 
and with an attention to muance that 
brought out to the full their rather modern 
beauties. Mrs. Kuester proved herself as 
good an executant as she is a composer, 
which is in itself high praise. 





Pauline Hathaway Announces Recital 


in Brooklyn 


Pauline Hathaway, contralto, announces 
a recital at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
November 10, with the assistance of W. 
Paulding De Nike, ’cellist; Birney B. Peti- 
grue, baritone, and J. Ruth King, pianist 
and accompanist. The recital will be given 
with the patronage of many notable Brook- 
lyn music lovers. Miss Hathaway, who is 
contralto soloist at Grace Methodist 
Church, is under the management of the 
Kuester Concert Direction. 





Comparative Fame 


Caruso, Thomas F. Ryan and Orville 
Wright are coming over on a steamship 
together. Which is the biggest man of the 
three? Which will leave the most enduring 
fame ?>—New York World. 
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GADSKI RECITAL A 
BRILLIANT AFFAIR 


Carnegie Hall Crowded as Prima 
Donna Gives a Varied 
Program of Songs 


A very brilliant affair was the song re- 
cital that Mme. Johanna Gadski gave at 
Carnegie Hall Sunday afternoon, October 


31. The hall was crowded and the audi- 
ence showed its enthusiastic appreciation 
throughout. Mme. Gadski presented a very 
attractive apearance in a big black Gains- 
borough hat and a pale green gown. 

She began with six of the Gypsy songs 
by Brahms, singing them in a clear and 
ringing voice magnificently under control, 
a voice predominating in the heroic quali- 
ties, but nevertheless capable of much ten- 
derness, as in the third of the songs, “Know 
Ye When My Loved One.” It is possible 
that Mme. Gadski’s art is too highly civil- 
ized to be capable of giving the real, authen- 
tic wildness of the gypsy spirit. Her sing- 
ing was spirited enough, but too highly 
dignified artistically to suggest the gypsy. 

In “The May Night,” by Brahms, Mme. 
Gadsky revealed that exquisite liquid beauty 
of her higher voice, and that perfect modu- 
lation of her tones, which were among the 
memorable features of the concert. The 
singer followed the spirit of the time in 
singing some of the lesser known songs of 
Schubert. People are only beginning to 
wake up to the treasures which have long 
lain hid in that second book of Schubert’s 
songs. The true quality of genius, a genius 
somewhat Wagnerian, which invests “To 
the Lyre” was revealed in the perfect art 
of both the singer and the accompanist, 
Isidore Luckstone. 

Quaint, silvery, intensely musical, was 
“The Quail” which was charmingly sung. 
The “Night Piece,” which is seldom or 
never heard, is a work of finely differen 
tiated moods, or finely differentiated phases 
of the ‘same mood, the work of a great poet. 
The more familiar “Wanderer’s Night 
Song,” although it had to be repeated, im- 
presses one as being none too worthy of 
the composer of “Allerseelen.” There is 
no question as to the exquisite art with 
which both were sung, or as to the brilliance 
and spirit which animated the “Impatience,” 
although in the latter the singer showed an 
inclination to elide some of the syllables, 
especially in the refrain, 

At the end of the second group, Mme. 
Gadski was fairly drowned in _ flowers, 
chrysanthemums and roses, which she piled 
up in great heaps on the piano and floor. 
To the encore she responded first with 
“The Trout,” and after that with the “Erl 
King,” in which, in point of interpretation, 
she rose to greater heights than in any- 
thing else throughout the program. The 
seductive character of the Erl King’s 
daughter’s refrain was finely rendered, and 
it is to Mme. Gadski’s credit that she did 
not overdo its culmination in the phrase 


“brauch ich gewalt.” The tones in which 
she sang the part of the father were broad 
and rich, The audience broke into sponta- 
neous applause as soon as Mr. Luckstone 
struck into the beginning of the accompani- 
ment, but was familiar enough with the 
work to leave off before the point of entry 
of the voice. 

The singing of “The Swan Bent Low” 
brought a repetition. It showed how ex- 
cellent MacDowell was when he wrote 
music and how bad when he wrote verses. 
The song is rich in poetic quality, atmos- 
phere, or whatever it may be called—a fact 
keenly apreciated by the singer, as she 
proved by making it manifest. 

In American songs, Mme. Gadski showed 
herself not to be a mistress of enunciation 
in English. She slurred and skipped over 
a number of syllables, and many places were 
not clear. The Homer songs are musical 
and well made, although not revealing in- 
dividuality of style. The first one has 
considerable warmth of feeling. The 
Schneider song has musical impulse, but is 
conventional and artistically insignificant. 
The first Liebling song is wholly lacking 
in musical impulse. It wanders aimlessly 
in harmony, and is imitative—what is 
called “made music.” The second is better 
in impulse, but is only the common bril- 
liant ending-song. Most of the American 
songs had to be repeated. 

Mme. Gadski responded to the enthusias- 
tic applause at the end with numerous en- 
cores, none of which, however, awakened 
the audience to such a supreme exhibition 
of its feelings as the “Valkyrie’s Cry,” from 
“Die Walkure.” In fact, one felt that in 
that she was wholly herself, and there was 
a certain sense throughout the concert that 
it was Briinhilde singing all the time. 

Mme. Gadski depends more on sheer 
beauty and quality of voice—and she has it 
in a great degree—than on her expressive 
capacity. Without neglecting interpretative 
points, she nevertheless depends on the 
exquisite modulation of her tones rather 
than on their use as an expressive medium. 
The concert was a brilliant success. The 
program was as follows: 

I. Six Gypsy Songs, Brahms; 1. “Ho There, 
Gypsy”; 2. “High and Towering Rima Stream”; 
3. “Know Ye When My Loyed One”’; 4. “Loving 
God, Thou Knowest”’ “Sunbrown Lad”; 6. 
“Rosebuds Three” dni Mainacht,” Brahms; 
‘Dort in den Weiden,” Brahms. II. “An Die 
Leier,” ‘“‘Der Wachtelschlag,” “Erster Verlust,” 
‘“"Nashstiick,”” ‘“‘Wanderers Nachtlied,” ‘‘Unge- 
duld,” by Brahms. III. “Blumengruss,” Arnold 
Mendelssohn; “The Swan Bent Low,’ MacDow- 
ell; Children’s Songs, Sidney Homer, (a) “Love 
Me, I Love You,” (b) “A Pocket Handkerchief to 
Hem,” (c) “Lie Abed, Sleepy Head”; “Unmind- 
ful of the Roses,’’ Edwin Schneider; “Isola” and 
“Nimm Mich Hin,” by Max Liebling. 

Press coments: 

Her voice was a delight to hear, and has seldom 
sounded warmer and richer in quality; nor has she 
often sung with more fervor and artistic sincerity, 
with more varied expression, and in certain songs 
and passages, with a surer command of the finer 
resources of her art.—New York Times. 

She was in excellent voice and spirits and gave 
her admirers double their money’s worth.—New 
York Herald. 

She was in excellent voice, and spun out most 
of the melodies, especially the sentimental ones, 
with rare beauty of tone.—New York Tribune. 

As an evidence that the years go smoothly with 
her, it is to be noted that her voice was as fresh 
and true in the final notes of Liebling’s ‘Take Me 
To Your Heart,’”’ with which she closed the pro- 
gram, as it was in the first notes of Brahms’s “Ho 
There Gypsy,” with which she began her recital.’ 

New York American. 





PORTLAND, ORE., WOMEN 
DISCUSS COMPOSERS 


Authors Included in “Musical America” 
Series Illustrated for Monday 
Musical Club 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 26.—A most inter- 
esting program was given by the Monday 
Musical Club October 25, on the subject 
of “American Women Composers.” Mrs. I. 
B. Hosford read a paper on the subject 
which was illustrated by Mrs. John Logan, 
Mrs. Frank Jesse, Maud Dammasch, Kath- 
ryn Davis and Evelyn Hurley. They ren 
dered numbers by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, Jessie Gaynor, 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Gertrude Sans Souci, 
Elizabeth Yauel Allen, Mary Turner Salter 
and Mary Helen Brown. 

After the regular program Frederick 

Knight Logan, who is visiting Portland, was 
introduced by the president of the club and 
a delightful half hour was passed listening 
to beautiful selections from his song cycles, 
song miniatures, “Songs of Cupid” and 
“In a Brahmin Garden,” sung by Miss Fer 
rell, of Boston. 
_The attention of the members was par- 
ticularly called to the value of Musica 
AMERICA, revealed, among other things, in 
the fact that much of the data given in the 
paper on “Woman Composers” was gleaned 
from its pages. 

Musica, America of October 23 was of 
special interest to Portland readers, who 
are watching the career of Francis Richter, 
who received such favorable mention in that 
issue. Father Dominic also is much re- 
vered in his home city and his progress in 
gaining recognition in the East for his 
beautiful compositions is being followed 
with much gratification. 





A chorus composed of ninety girls has 


been formed at the Washington High 
School with Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed as 
director. 


Professor Frederick W. Goodrich, organ- 
ist at St. Mary’s Cathedral, has just com- 
pleted designs ‘and specifications for a new 
pipe organ to be installed at St. Francis 
Cathedral. On Wednesday evening he will 
dedicate the new organ at the M. E. Church 
on Grand avenue. He will be assisted by 
Dom Zan, baritone; Waldemir Lind, violin; 
F. Sorensen, violoncello, and Mrs. Rose 
Block Bauer, soprano. 

The pupils of Mrs. Edward Alden Beals 
and Nancy Beals gave a recital last week 
and the seventy-five guests present com 
mended the work of the pupils highly. 

HH, C. 


WOLFSOHN PUPILS PLAY 





New York and Brooklyn Teacher Pre- 
sents Students in Recital 


Leopold Wolfsohn, pianist and teacher, 
who has large classes in Brooklyn and New 
York, presented several pupils in recital at 
the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on Thursday 
evening, October 28. Those who partici- 
pated were Martha Leiser, Edward H. 
Wolf, Master Bernard Kessner, Alice Por- 
ter, Irene Catherine-Archer, Sylvia Jacob- 
son, Lillian Abraham, Adele Bouchere- 
Smith, Ceci] David and Bertha Goldenberg. 

The program was of exceptional interest 
because of the compositions offered and the 
youth of some of the performers. It was 
as follows: 


Hummel, Concerto in A Minor, first movement; 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow; Rachmaninoff, Pre- 


lude; Chopin, Waltz, op. 64, No. 1; Joseffy, “The 
Mill;” Raff, Polka “De La Reine;” Chopin, An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise; Scarlatti, Sonata, 


A Major; Chopin, Waltz, op. 64, No. 2; Liszt, 





Rhapsody Hoagrolee, No. 13; Beethoven, Con- 
certo, No. first movement; Liszt, Liebestraume, 
No. 3; Saint. Saens, Etude in the form of a Waltz; 
Chopin, Concerto in E Minor. first movement. 


The several pupils acquitted themselves 
with ereat credit, all showing certain char- 
acteristics of Mr. Wolfsohn’s work as a 
teacher. Their playing was invariably bril- 
liant and technically sure, rhythmically cor- 
rect and, in the case of the more advanced 
students, indicative of careful interpretative 
study. Perhaps the playing which aroused 
the most comment was that of the three 
young children, Bernard Kessner, Sylvia 
Jacobson and Adele Bouchere- Smith, all of 
whom gave evidence of talent. In fact, this 
part of the program was little short of re- 
markable. 

Of the other pupils special mention must 
be made of Irene Catherine-Archer, whose 
plaving was possibly as finished as that of 
any of the students on the program; Bertha 
Goldenberg, who gave an excellent account 
of the Chopin Concerto, and Cecil David, 
whose performance of Liszt and Saint- 
Saéns compositions was very near to that 
of some of the more mature artists who 
have anneared in Brooklyn in the past. 





THE NEW PINKHAM BUREAU 


Veteran Manager to Represent Artists 
and Supply Singers for Churches 


John E. Pinkham, head of the musical 
bureau bearing his name, and one of the 
oldcst and most experienced managers in 
the country, is the latest to enter the man- 
agerial field in New York City. He has 
established headquarters at No. 1 West 
Thirty-fourth street, where he will engage 











JOHN E. PINKHAM 
He Has Opened a New Musical Bureau 
in New York 


in the management of artists, and particu- 
larly in supplying singers for churches. 

Mr. Pinkham, as far back as 1884, estab- 
lished and for a number of years con- 
ducted the celebrated Chickering Musical 
Bureau in Boston, during which period 
many rising artists now world-famous were 
under his acting or exclusive management. 
Among these were Mme. Nordica, Mme. 
Eames, Enima Juch, Fanny Kellogg, Leo 
pold Lichtenberg, Fritz Giese, Clarence 
Eddy, Alfred Hollins, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel and many 
others, together with such prominent or- 
ganizations as the Seid] Orchestra and the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company, in 
_ W: agne rian concerts; the Kneisel and 

Campanari String Quartets, the Lotus Glee 
Club and other sterling attractions. 

Mr. Pinkham is also a well-known or- 
ganist as well as composer, and has been 
identified with church work for nearly thir- 
ty-five years, which experience will be nat- 
urally invaluable to him in the selection of 
choir singers. For a number of years the 
majority of the important concerts in 
Chickering Hall, Boston, were under his 
direction. 


Eleanor Owens to Sing at People’s In- 
stitute Concert 


dramatic soprano, has 
been engaged as soloist for the opening 
concert of the season of the Peoples’ In- 
stitute, at Cooper Union, Sunday evening, 
November 7. The concert is being given 
under the auspices of the MacDowell Club. 


Eleanor Owens, 





’Cellist Ebann to Play Herbert Concerto 


William Ebann, ‘cellist, will play Her- 
bert’s Second ’Cello Concerto at the fac- 
ulty concert of the New York College of 
Music, at Carnegie Hall, on Sunday eve- 
ning, November 7. 


VOCAL NOVELTIES 
FOR KANSAS CITY 


Frederick W. Wallis Provides 
Them in Annual Recital— 
Mrs. Rieger’s Debut 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Frederick 
W. Wallis, gave his sixth annual 
recital in the Casino last Monday evening, 
with the Mrs. Franklyn 
Knight, contralto, of St. Louis, and Mrs. 
John Worney, accompanist. Mr. Wallis 
possesses a voice of beautiful quality and 
sings in accordance with excellent principles 
of tone production. His interpretations are 
always artistic. The program comprised 
some new compositions and some which 
have never been heard here before; among 
them Torelli’s “Tu lo Sai,” Franchetti’s 
prologue from “Germania” and the beautiful 
cycle, by H. Lohr, called “Songs of the 


Norseland.” A new song by Bruno Huhn, 
“The Plague of Love,” “Down, Gentle 
Flower,” by Sterndale Bennett, and three 
Schubert songs which are rarely sung, “An 
die Leyer,” “Nacht und Traume” and 
‘Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” with a duet, 
“Nocturne,” by Chaminade, with Mrs. 
Knight, completed his selections. 

Mrs. Knight’s voice is rich and mellow 
and her stage presence is particularly pleas- 
ing. She sang “Visione Veneziana,” by 
Brogi, Grieg’s “Im Kahne,” Haile’s “Im 
Zittern den Mondlich Wiegen” and a group 
of English songs, of which “Melisande in 
the Wood,” by Goetz, was especially good. 

Mrs. Louise Rieger, who has recently 
returned from study with Mme. Marchesi, 
made her initial appearance in public on 
Friday evening, October 22, in Morton’s 
Hall, before a large and enthusiastic audi 
ence. She had the assistance of M. Bogus- 
lawski, pianist. Mrs. Rieger’s voice is a 
pure coloratura soprano of wide range. Her 
tones are clear and resonant and her technic 
is excellent. She was at her best in the 
two arias, the Bell song from “Lakme” and 
the mad scene from “Lucia,” in which she 
had the assistance of John Bendina, flutist. 
Her other numbers were “Chant Venetian” 
by Bemberg, MacDowell’s “Slumber Song,” 
the prayer from Puccini’s “Tosca” and the 
“Four Leaf Clover,” written by Mr. Bogus- 
lawski for Mrs. Rieger. 

Mr. Boguslawski’s playing is very satis 
factory and his tone is clear and ringing. 
He excels in hig Chopin interpretations. 
He introduced a Sgambati Gavotte, Karga- 
noff’s “Melodie,” Liszt’s “Campanella” and 
three Chopin numbers. 

The Kansas City Musical Club gave an 
open meeting on Monday evening. A very 
interesting program was presented by the 
following members: Mrs, C. S. Cravens, 
Mrs. Paul Barbee, Mrs. Ernest Baer, Mrs. 
R. E. Hall, Mrs. Thomas Moffett, Harriett 
Robinson, Luella Maas, Sarah Ellen Barnes, 
Mattie Lou Catron, Mildred Langworthy 
and Alice Bradley. 

Alfred Hubach began a series of monthly 
Sunday evening organ recitals at the West- 
port Avenue Presbyterian Church on Sun- 
day evening of last week. a, Abraham 
was the soloist. . R. W. 


MINISTERS DENOUNCE 
MISS DUNCAN’S DANCES 


Roundly Condemn Her Performance for 
St. Louis Charity—Society Women 
Defend Her 


St. Louis, Nov. 1.—Twenty-four of the 
thirty-four Methodist preachers of the St. 
Louis district in session here to-day unan 
imously adopted resolutions characterizing 
as “the grossest violation of the proprieties 
of life” Isidora Duncan’s diaphanous dance 
given here last Tuesday night in the Collis 
eum in conjunction with the Damrosch or- 
chestra concert for charity. 

On the other hand, many of St. Louis’s 
richest women interviewed to-day uphold 
Miss Duncan’s dance. Mrs. William K. 
Kavanaugh, for instance, is quoted as say- 
ing: “To me Miss Duncan looked like an 
exquisite figure on an old vase that we are 
allowed to admire with perfect propriety.’ 

The preachers’ resolutions say: “Re- 
solved, It is a matter of exceeding re- 
gret that in the name of charity and be- 
fore an audience of character and culture 
and excused only by being high art, a 
woman clad only in a kirtle, slitted to the 
helt, of a fabric so diaphanous that in cer- 
tain changing phases she was virtually 
naked, rising to the horizontal in the whirl 
of the dance, has been permitted to appear. 
Such a performance, whatever the motive, 
is the grossest violation of the proprieties 
of life, and we trust it may never be re- 
peated in our fair city.” 
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PLEADS FOR MUSIC 
OF THE NORTH-LAND 


Aage Fredericks, Violinist, Says It 
Has Not Been Properly 
Presented in America 


There has been no dearth of new and 
novel compositions in the concerts of the 
past few years in New York, but a new 
sensation is promised in the performance 
of Northern music by a real Northerner. 
It is the idea of Aage Fredericks, a Danish 
violinist who has just come to America, 
that the concertos of Sibelius and Sinding, 
the violin works of Grieg and many others, 
have never been heard here in the fullest 
meaning of the word. 

Technically, he maintains, they have been 
well performed, but their emotional mean- 
ings, ranging as they do from tragedy to 
burlesque and from the pastoral to the pas- 
sionate, should be interpreted by one who 
has lived amid the scenes that inspired the 
composers, and so Aage Fredericks has 
planned his concerts in such a way as to 
bring to satiated New York a taste of the 
freshness of the Northern mountains and 
the Northern forests. 

“Our Northern music is all extreme,” 
said Mr. Fredericks. “It is hard to define 
it, it is so different. It contains all kinds of 
expression, from tragedy to burlesque; it 
is philosophical. It is not technically bril- 
liant, because technic is not used as the 
foundation, but the artist who performs it 
must have the greatest technic because he 
must be free as a bird and able to depict 
the emotions as he will. 

“The more free the Northern composer is 
in his expression of ideas, the more diffi- 
cult he is technically, and the artist who 
would play these works should make a most 
careful study of the classical masters. The 
Northern music, that for the violin, is all 
hyper-modern, and, though one must have 
the greatest respect for the ancient classics, 
yet one must appreciate the great step that 
has been made in modern music. I play the 
classics well and enjoy them, but I love to 
interpret the modern compositions, the 
works of mv own country. 

“There, I feel, is a great work and study, 
a work for life, a studv of the good and 
evil characteristics of nature. Music is an 
art that can be used to express both what 
we see in nature and what we feel. 

“For example, take the C Minor Sonata 
by Grieg; there you have @ wonderful gath- 
ering of the many diffefent characteristics 
and moods of our Northern life. Or take 
the Sinding concerto: The first part is 
martial, like the atmosphere of the Viking. 
and the latter half of the same part is a 
beautiful melody, a little heavy, but true in 
its depth to our Northern life; the second 
part is a group of different sad themes, like 
despair, renunciation; the finale swings to 








AAGE FREDERICKS 


Danish Violinist, Who Has ‘Come to 
New York to Play the Music of 
His Native Land 


the exact opposite and is comic and senti- 
mental, a characteristic of the North. 

“There is one thing that has to be studied 
in my native music, and that is the peculiar 
rhythm, but that only makes it the more 
interesting. 

“Most people know very little about 
Northern music. The other day I saw a 
program of a lecture-recital on Scandina- 
vian music, and Sinding was placed among 
Grieg, Svendsen and others! That was en- 
tirely wrong, for Sinding is Danish. Not 
only that, Denmark was not even men- 
tioned as a musical country. That was so 
ridiculous, for Denmark is that country in 
Scandinavia which has the oldest musical 
culture, and even the great composers of 
other countries have lived there. 

“But, to return to my theme. Take the 
Sibelius violin concerto. Part one is an 
impressive movement, but is dark, somber, 
moody, though it sometimes becomes very 
dramatic; the second part is tragic, a drama 
without words, while the third part is al- 
most gypsy-like in style and works up to a 
stormy finale. 

“These two compositions are but few of 
the rich store of works by Northern writ- 
ers. They are free in technic and emotion, 
but they have the quintessence of the classic. 
Your own MacDowell was another such 
composer, who might have written a great 
violin work. Too bad he did not!” 





FARRAR AND SAMAROFF 
PERFORM IN PROVIDENCE 


Both at Their Best and Big Audience Is 
Captivated—Mr. Locke Gives His 
First Recital 


Provipence, Nov. 1.—The biggest mu- 
sical event of the season was the recent 
appearance, for the first time in Providence, 
of Geraldine Farrar in a concert at In- 
fantry Hall, Olga Samaroff shared the 
honors with the Metropolitan artist, and the 


hall was crowded to the doors. Miss Far- 
rar sang three groups of songs in English, 
German and French, but seemed at her best 
in the French songs. The charming “Pa- 
pillon” of Fauré was rendered most ar- 
tistically. Miss Farrar delighted her audi- 
ence at the close of the concert in response 
to an encore by seating herself at the piano 
and singing “Annie Laurie.” Mme. Sama- 
roff played superbly, her conception of 
Schumann’s “Nachtsttick” being especially 
charming. The concert was under the di- 
rection of C. A. Ellis, of Boston. Arthur 
Rosenstein was the accompanist. 

Arthur Ware Locke, who has recently 
come to Brown University as instructor in 
music, gave his first public recital here at 
Memorial Hall Tuesday evening. His pro- 
gram was most interesting, Debussy’s 
“Poissons d’Or” pleasing his audience pos- 
sibly more than any other of his selections. 

Professor Henri J. Faucher, violinist, and 
Mrs. Marie Bouchard Faucher, pianist, gave 
the thirty-fourth violin and piano recital 
for pupils at their studio in Butler Ex- 
change Friday evening. 

A musicale was given at the Highland 
Congregational Church Wednesday eve- 
ning, when a program of operatic and other 
selections was rendered by a chorus, as- 





sisted by the following soloists: Sopranos, 
Christine MacIntosh, Martha Work, Jeanne 
White; contraltos, Margaret White, H. Vio- 
let MacIntosh; tenors, Gilbert F. Hayward, 
Harper B. Mitchell; baritones, James King, 
Mervin Hartshorn and Robert E. Mitchell. 
The feature of the concert was the fine 
rendering of the quartet from “Rigoletto” 
and the sextet from “Lucia.” G. F. 





Darbyshire’s Success in the South 


The tour of last week with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra has been a most suc- 
cessful one for the baritone, Charles Dar- 
byshire. It is understood that he will be 
re-engaged for the Spring festival at 
Charleston, where his singing was greatly 
enjoyed. 

According to press reports, his singing of 
Massenet’s “Promesse de mon avenir” 
proved a great delight to his hearers. The 
baritone’s reputed fine musical qualities 
came to the front on this occasion, and de- 
lighted the audience to the extent that he 
was noisily forced to repeat the number. 
And the audience at the evening perform- 
ance again showed its appreciation of his 
work. The baritone fairly shone in sing- 
ing the immortal prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
and deserved every bit of the salvo of ap- 
plause accorded him. 

Engagements were also sung at Charlotte, 
N. C.; Greensboro, N. C., and Norfolk, Va2., 
each of which testified to their appreciation 
of the singer’s art by the most enthusiastic 
receptions. 


Ilma Schadee, who sings in the State 
Street Baptist Church in Springfield, Mass., 
was the soprano soloist at the organ re- 
cital given in the East Congregational 
Church of Ware, Mass., by Prof. H. D. 
Sleeper, who is organist of Smith’s Col- 
lege, at Northampton, Mass. 


OPENING CONCERTS 
THRILL ST. LOUIS 


Sembrich and Isidora Duncan 
Appear with Damrosch-Herbert 
Witherspoon’s Recital 


St. Louis, Oct. 30—The concert season 
auspiciously opened here this week with the 
appearance of four artists of world-wide 
reputation. It has been some time since this 
city has had such treats in the musical line. 
On Monday evening one of the most rep- 
resentative audiences ever assembled in St. 
Louis, numbering about 7,500, greeted Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich and Walter Damrosch, 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
assisted by Francis Rogers. The concert 
was given at the Coliseum under the aus- 
pices of the Kingdom House Settlement, of 
which Mrs. W. K. Kavanaugh is the head. 
In every sense of the word it was a great 
success. Mme. Sembrich was in excellent 
voice, and her selections were hiehly pleas- 
ing. They included the Aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” the “Hallelujah” 
from Handel’s “Esther,” an aria from “Er- 
nani” and the great Strauss waltz song, 
“Voce di Primavera.” This last-named 
number brought down the house and won 
an encore from Mme. Sembrich, to which 
she played her own accompaniment. Frank 
La Forge assisted in the other encores. 
Mr. Rogers sang “Vision Fugitive,” from 
“Herodiade,” in excellent style. The or- 
chestra divided honors with Mme. Sem- 
brich, its principal number being an An- 
dante for strings, by Tschaikowsky, which 
brought forth great applause. Other num- 
bers included a part of the Sixth Svmphony 
by the same composer, “The Bartered 
Bride” March and the Rienzi Overture. 

Monday was a gala day also for the 
Morning Choral Society, which was en- 
tertained at its first concert with a morning 





recital at the Wednesday Club auditorium ° 


by Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Mr. Witherspoon ren- 
dered a very comprehensive program of 
songs. Beginning with two big arias, the 
“Seligster Erquickungstag.” by Bach, and 
an aria from “Le Nozze Figaro,” by Mo- 
zart, he ran through four groups of songs, 
displaying a varied temperamental and 
technical capacity. He sang “Mother o’ 
Mine,” by request. The hall was filled to 
capacity. 

On Tuesday evening St. Louis was given 
its first novelty of the season, Isidora Dun- 
can making her début with the Damrosch 
Orchestra. The big audience was wrought 
to a high pitch when, after finishing a de- 
lightful Grieg number, Miss Duncan re- 
sponded to an encore which awoke such en- 
thusiasm that Mr. Damrosch struck up the 
familiar “Blue Danube” waltz. This set the 
audience into wild acclaim, and it is doubt- 
ful if there has ever been a greater demon- 
stration in St. Louis over a soloist. The 
Coliseum rang with cheers and “bravos,” 
which Miss Duncan and the orchestra 
shared alike. The concert was given under 
the direction of the Royal Arcanum Hos- 
pital Association, and was a decided success 
financially, as well as artistically. 

A memorial service was held at the First 
Congregational Church last Sunday_eve- 
ning in memory of the late Dudley Buck. 
The entire program was made up of com- 
positions of the famous organist. 

The sale of season seats to the St. Louis 
Symphony Society opened last Monday 
morning, and is far in excess of expecta- 
tions. Rehearsals are going on with vim. 
The first concert will be held next week, on 
Friday evening, with Dr. Ludwig Willner 
as soloist. H. W. C. 





New York Artists Appear in New 


Rochelle Recital 


New Rocuette, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Under 
the auspices of the Choir Guild of the St. 
John M. E. Church of this city, Aage Fred- 
ericks, violinist; Lorene Rogers-Wells, so- 
prano, and Edith Haines-Kuester, pianist- 
composer, recently appeared in recital. A 
large audience heartily applauded the fol- 
lowing program: 

Corelli, “La Folia;’’ Mascagni, Santuzza’s aria; 
Gernsheim, Romance; MacDowell, Indian Idyll, 
“From a Log Cabin;” Scriabine, Nocturne for 
Left Hand; Sinding, Romance; Rehfeld, Spanish 
Dance; Gignoux, Madrigal; Franz, “Widmung;” 
Edith Haines-Kuester, “When Love is Best,” “Mis- 
sive,” and “Secrets;” Grieg, Sonata in C Minor, 
for violin and piano. 





Baltimore Mannerchor’s First Concert 


Battimore, Nov. 1.—The Germania 
Mannerchor gave its first concert of the 
season Monday evening, under the able di- 
rection of Theodore Hemberger. Stephan 
Steinmueller, baritone, sang Wagner’s 
“Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhilde,” from 


“Die Walkiire,” and was enthusiastically 
received. Mathilde C. Steil, mezzo-soprano, 
made her début as a soloist, singing the 
“Cantilene,” frém Gounod’s “Cinq-Mars,” 
with orchestra. She was heartily applauded 
and repeatedly recalled. The orchestral 
numbers included “The March of the Gar- 
goyles,” by Howard R. Thatcher, which was 
repeated in response to cornet: "rs eo 




















Carl Sobeski 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Carl Sobeski, the lyric 
baritone, well known in Boston and in many 
cities throughout the country, died last 
Thursday at the Deaconness ~Hospital, 
Brookline, Mass., after an illness of about 
three weeks during which two surgical op- 
erations were performed. Mr. Sobeski was 
forty-five years old and was born in Den- 
mark, his mother being a Dane and his 
father a native of Poland. He was eight 
years old when his parents moved to this 
country, and shortly after that time he be- 
gan the study of music. He later spent sev- 
eral years in Europe, and upon his return 
to this country began to teach and also sang 
much in public. He lived in Boston for 
many years, until two seasons ago» when he 
made a tour of the Middle West and South. 
Last season he was also in the South and in 
Canada. He was a man of a particularl 
kindly disposition, and was well liked by his 
professional associates and by hosts of 
friends outside of the profession. 

In addition to his teaching and public 
work, Mr. Sobeski found much time for 
composition, and his best known songs are 
“T Love You,” “Cradle Sone.” “Reconcilia- 
tion,” “In Exile,” “The Spring Song,” 
“Wake, Love,” and “There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry.” 

Among his many fast friends in Boston 
were Mr. and Mrs. George H. Worthley 


‘and their daughters, both of whom were 


pupils of Mr. Sobeski. Leisa Worthley and 
Mr. Sobeski met in 1897, when they were 
on their way to Europe. 

Mr. Sobeski left no near relatives in this 
country, his mother having died about a 
year ago. The funeral was held yesterday 
in Forest Hills Chapel and the interment 
was in the Worthley family lot in Forest 
Hills Cemetery. ED Be dn 





Florence Hyde Jenckes 


Mrs. C. F. Bates, more widely known be- 
fore her recent marriage as Florence Hyde 
Jenckes, was suddenly stricken while sing- 
ing on the concert platform in Houston, 
Tex., Wednesday evening, October 27. She 
never regained consciousness and died on 
Thursday evening, twenty-four hours later. 
Mrs. Bates was a woman of charming per- 
sonalitv, culture and musical education. She 
possessed marked executive ability, and 
taught vocal music in Cleveland, New Or- 
leans and Houston. 





Mrs. Louise Wright 


AGAWAM, MaAss., Oct. 25.—Mrs. Louise 
Wright, twenty-three years old, an accom- 
plished musician and for many years a 
member of the church choir in Agawam, 
died yesterday at her home here. W. E. C. 





Alfred Christian Kalischer 


Dr. Alfred Christian Kalischer, the noted 
Beethoven authority, who gave to the world 
the complete collection of Beethoven’s let- 
ters, died recently in Berlin in his sixty- 
eighth year. Practically his entire life was 
identified with Beethoven research work. 


Robert Collopy 


Hotyoxe, Mass., Oct. 30.—Word was re- 
ceived yesterday of the death at Cleveland. 
O., Thursday, of Robert Collopv. thirty- 
six, a former resident of Holyoke. Mr 
Collopy was well known as a musician. 








Anna Weiss-Busoni 


Anna Weiss-Busoni, the mother of Fer 
ruccio Busoni, the celebrated pianist, and 
herself a well-known pianist thirty years 
ago, is dead in Trieste. Busoni’s father 
died only a few months ago. 





Heinrich Morwitz 


Heinrich Morwitz, the Berlin manager, 
who conducted a Summer season of opera, 
the so-called Morwitz Opera, in Berlin for 
fifteen years, is dead in the German capital 
at the age of seventy-one years. 
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IMPORTANT DEBUTS IN CHICAGO 





Remarkable Demonstration 





Alexander Sebald, Violinist, and Anton Foerster, Pianist, Give 


of Their Ability—-Recitals and 


Concerts by Pupils and Teachers 








Cuicaco, Nov. 1.—An inaugural event of 
importance was the first big concert given 
under the auspices of the Chicago Musical 
College last Thursday evening, in Orches- 
tra Hall, introducing to this city the latest 
additions to its faculty, Alexander Sebald, 
the eminent Hungarian violinist, and Anton 
loerster, one of the noted educators and 
pianists of Germany, to an audience that 
illed and overflowed the great hall. An 


o-chestra of sixty pieces under the direc- 
t.on of Karl Reckzeh opened the evening 


Anton Foerster, Brilliant Pianist, 
American Début in Chicago 


with the seldom-heard overture of Dvorak, 
“Mein Heim.” 
test of vocalism for Mary Highsmith in 
“The Death,” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” in which the orchestra appeared 
more or less bent on killing the singer. 
Fast following came the heroic sacrifice 
of Anton the Rubinstein D 
Minor Concerto. In spite of this composi 
tion, which might be well eliminated and 
leave the world of music no large area of 
barrenness, Mr. Foerster showed not only 
enthusiasm a. a musician, but logical schol- 
arly and philosophic traits, as well as tech- 


Following this came a cruel 


Love 


Foerster in 


nical dexterity that were engaging and ad 
mirable. 

As an exemplar of the eminent Martin 
Krause, the greatest 
modern Europe, Mr. Foerster was interest 
ing and expressive. He has great strength, 
pronounced finger technic and his phrasing 
is scholarly, clear and musical to a marked 
legree. 

He was recalled a number of times, and 
inally complied with requests for an encore 
in a Liszt Tarantelle that showed his dex 
terity delightfully 

Arthur Middleton sang the lon~ and try 
ing aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” 


one of teachers of 


‘She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” with 
irtistic method and fine intonation. Then 
‘ame Alexander Sebald, who swept into 


otability with a bow that whirled with 
saber-like dexterity, cutting away all the 
glittering difficulties that environed the F 
Sharp Minor Concerto: of Wieniawski 
There is nothing negative about this Hun- 
garian, and although the work may not 
ave any great depth it has plenty of mel 
dy and technical troubles enough to 
frighten the most skilful. This player, 
however, has the suavity of technic at his 
finger tips, and a soul for melody that was 

t marred even though his instrument did 
Yt seem to be of the most eloquent. His 
virtuosity is remarkable, and in every sense 
he is a notable addition to the violinists of 





Who 


this city, and it might be well said, to 
those of America. 

On Monday evening Hannah Asher, a 
pupil of Harry R. Detweiler, of the Drake 
School of Music, gave a recital in Cable 
Hall. Miss Asher gave a very intelligent 
reading of the program, which included 
numbers by Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikow- 
sky, Paderewski, Strauss, Moszkowski and 
Rachmaninoff. Particularly good was the 
rendition of Moszkowski’s “Etincelles,” 
which was given with good technic. 

Pupils of the Bergey School of Music 
were heard in recital on Thursday evening, 
October 21, in Cable Hall, in a program 
9f length which included 
numbers rendered by 
Martha Meier, Ruth Big 
elow, Florence Benson, 
Ida Fritz, Margaret 
Caldwell, Grace Blew, 
Elizabeth Henrich, Wil- 
liam Coates, Mrs. Ewald 
Dierssen, Charles V 
Hough, Vera Barlie, 
Signor Vito Marrone, 
Josephine Lange, Carl 
F. Rohles, Clarence 
Stroupe and Miss Hess. 
Mr. Bereey himself sang 
several selections in his 
usual good style and 
with finish. 

The usual Saturday 
afternoon recital by pu- 
pils of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music and 
Dramatic Art was given 
in Cable Hall when Vera 
Brady and Aubrey W1- 
thers, pianists; Irene M. 
Jerrue, Blanche Newton 
and Ruth Spink, vocal 
ists, came forward in 
a well-selected program 
given in fine style. 

On luesday afternoon, 
at the Whitney Theater, 
pupils of the dramaty 
school of the American 
Conservatory, under the 
direction of Hart Con 
way, gave three playlets 
entitled “A Dead Heat,” 
in Honor Bound” and 
“Christmas Boxes.” 


lhose ‘enlisted inthe 
Made His casts were Marie Heim, 
Alice Sheedy, Adele 
Hiughes, Claire French, 


Wm. J. Eordyce, Harry Storms, Lela Wes 
ton, Helen Flood, Charles La Berge, Verona 
Klassy, Margaret Roth and Daisy |ipton 
[he plays were well done, and all taking 
part showed the result of Mr. Conways 
careful training. 

{he Drake School of Music, a new in 
stitution located in the Auditorium, gave 
its first faculty concert on Wednesday eve- 
ning, at the Auditorium Recital Hall, betore 
a crowded house of friends and followers 
of that school. The program was opened 
by Earl R. Drake, who gave two move 
ments of Lato’s Spanish Symphony for 
Violin, which showed him to be a player 
with facile bow and fine technic. Minnie 
E. Beaumont then sang the soprano aria 
from Verdi's “Traviata,” “Ah Fors e lui, 
displaying a voice of good range, and sing 
ing with style and feeling. Harry R. Det 
weiler rendered two Chopin Preludes, 
Schubert’s Minuet in B Minor and Liszt's 
“Nightingale” with feeling and understand 
ing. Mr. Detweiler proved to be a pianist 
of no small ability. Herman Barnard, 
tenor, sang with feeling, songs from Chad 


wick, Hammond, Tours and Salter; es 
pecially noteworthy was his rendition ol 
“Du Bist wie eine Blume.” Blanche Blood 


played Van Goen’s “Dance of the Fairies,” 
for the viola, in good style, and proved to 
be a player of ability. Miss Blood and 
Mr. Drake gave De Beriot’s Duet for two 
violins in pleasing style; Mr. Detweiler 
next played Liszt’s Rhansod~ No. 13 with 
excellent understanding; Mr. Drake then 
gave Vieuxtemps’s Aria and a Mazurka of 
his own composition, showing his 
fine finish and excellent interpretation. Th 


again 


program concluded with Mrs. Beaumont 
giving Raff’s “Ave Maria,” with violin and 
viola accompaniment by Mr. Drake and 
Miss Blood After each of the numbers 
encores were demanded by the audienc« 
and the concert was a great success 


Harold Henry, the young Chicago piar 
ist, will give a recital in Music Hall or 
Tuesday evening, November 0. 

Helena Bingham, the talented composer. 
gave a recital of her own sores on Tues- 
day afternoon, before members of the 
Chrysolite Club 





The students of the 


Mary Wood Chase 
School of Music held 
their first musicale last 


Saturday afternoon, and 
a brief but brilliant pro- 
gram comprising Chopin 
Etudes and a Concerto 
by Mozart and Chopin 
was given by Amy Eller- 
man and Mildred Morri- 
son. Ruth Burton is in 
charge of the school dur- 
ing the absence of Miss 
Chase on a concert tour. 

Mary Wood Chase, 
Chicago’s well-known ed- 
ucator and pianist, is fill 
ing concert engagements 
for a fortnight through 
Colorado, Kansas and 
Dakota. 

Elaine De Sellem, the 
popular contralto, in con 
junction with Grace Nel 
son, soprano, gave a 
musical evening at the 
Union Leaoue Club last 
lhursday. Miss De Sel- 
lem met with her usual 
success on this occasion. 

Adams Buell has add- 
ed another engagement 


to his successful string 
with the appearance on 
November 16 for the 
first concert of the A 
Cappella Choir at the 
Pabst Theater, in Mil 
waukee, under the direc 
tion of Williar Sepp 


ler. 

Allen Spencer will give 
a piano recital Saturday 
afternoon, November 6, 
at Kimball Hall, assisted 
by John T. Read, basso. 

The annual concert by 
members of the faculty 
of the American Con- 
servatory will take place 
Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 23, at Orchestra 
Hall. A full orchestra 
will assist, under the di 
rection of Adolf W eidig. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner 
announces a lecture-recital on “The Or 
chestra; Its Instruments and Their Uses,” 
illustrated by all the instruments played by 
members of the Thomas Orchestra, to take 
place on Friday evening, November 10, at 
viusic Hall, 

Pupils of the School of Expression, a 
department of the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, gave a morning matinée on Saturday 
in the Ziegfeld. Those taking part were 
Verna Kleine, Myrtle Rogers, Lillian Han 
sen, Carolyn Dennis, Adeline Alderson, 
Cleo McClosky, Mrs. B. J. Mullaney, Mrs. 
Gertrude S, Nay, Margaret Redfield, 
Krances Wilson, Ethel Stimson and Flor- 
ence Harris. As usual, this program was 
thoroughly enjoyable, and showed careful 
study. 

The Gottschalk Lyric School announces 
a vocal concert by members of its profes- 
sional class for Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 11, at Handel Hall. The program as 
announced includes selections from all the 
standard composers and two of our local 
writers, James MacDermid and Edwin 
Schneider. 

[he Chicago Musical College Student Or- 
chestra meets in the Ziegfeld every Tues- 
day afternoon at two o'clock. Pupils are 
given this opportunity to acquire experi- 
ence in orchestral playing under the direc- 
tion of Karl Rekzeh, and to gain an inti- 
mate knowledge of the best works for or 
chestra. Concerts will be given during the 
coming season. 

The return of Bernhard Listemann, the 
veteran violinist, to Chicaso has been a 
matter of delight to many of the former 
pupils of the great instructor. 

Che début of Alexander Zukowsy, violin 
virtuoso from Russia, at the Auditorium, 
on November 7, will be made the occasion 
of a great demonstration by the Russian 
people of Chicago. Among those who will 
occupy boxes at the concert are the Prince 
and Princess Enealitcheff and Baron Schil 
ling, the Imperial: Russian Consul at Chi- 
cago, and Baroness Schilling. A party of 
500 Russian residents will be present, under 
the auspices of the Russian Club of Chi 
avo 

As usual, this is a season with 
Gustaf Holmqust, the Chicago basso, whose 


busy 


popularity as a singer in recital and ora 
torio is well known 

The Monday Music Club, of Adrian, 
Mich, has secured Olive C. Howard, the 
lecture-recitalist, for an appearance in that 


ity February 28 Her does not 
yen until Tanuary rf. 

Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, is having a 
busy Fall season in the East, in which sec 
tion he is now filling a number of engage- 
ments. Chief among these is an appear- 
ance at Mendelssohn Hall, in New York 
Citv. on November 16. 


Virginia Listemann opens a brief South 


season 











Alexander Sebald, the Violinist, Whose Début Took 
Place in Chicago 


ern tour at Meridian, Miss., November 5 

A tailor in the Polish ghetto of Chicago 
with a voice of remarkable sweetness, pur 
ity and promise has been discovered by 
Alexius Baas, the baritone, who recently 
opened a studio in this city. Friends of 
the young man sent him to Mr. Baas, who 
at once pronounced the voice an exceptional 
baritone. Mr. Baas has interested himself 
in the youth, and will endeavor to fit him 
for an artistic career. 

Few artists who have come to America 
recently have been in such immediate de 
mand as Hannah Wolf, the Dutch pian- 
ist now here, hailed in the Netherlands 
and Europe as “the female Godowsky.” 
During November, Mme. Wolff will be 
busy during much of the month in Penn- 
sylvania, except for one trip to Evanston, 
Ill., to fill a prior engagement. The week 
of November 8 will be a particularly busy 
one, requiring some rapid travel. Novem- 
ber 12 Mme. Wolff will play at Richmond, 
Ind.; November 14 she will appear at 
Chambersburg, Pa., and on the followine 
day will play for the Evanston Classical 
School at Evanston, Ill. The latter en 
gagement is a return appearance, Mme. 
Wolff having plaved at Evanston October 
2s. She has heen booked for a third re- 
cital under the auspices of the same school 
January 15 A. G. 


REACHE-CAMPANARI RECITAL 





Contralto and Violinist Win Great Ova- 
tion at Akron Appearance 


Axron, O., Nov. 1.—Mlle. Jeanne Ger 
ville Réache, contralto; Leandro Campa- 
nari, violinist, and Katherine Bruot, pianist, 
were the artists in a recital before the 
Tuesday Musical Club of this city on the 
evening of October 26 

Mile. Réache was magnificent in her ren 
ditions of her numbers, and won as much 
applause because of her dramatic ability as 
she did for the sheer beauty of her voice 
She sang with a warmth and color of tone 
that atoned in a great measure for the fact 
that all of her selections were in Italian 
and French. Akron audiences, as a rule, 
are insistent in their demand for songs in 
English, but the voice, the emotional power, 
the dramatic intensity of Mlle. Réache were 
such that she made a tremendous success, 
despite her use of foreign laneuaves. 


\ violinist is usually second in favor to 
a singer in local recitals, but Signor Cam- 
panari’s fine tone, his elegant style and 
extreme finish w him equal favor on this 
occasion. The most difficult passages were 
vercome with the greatest ease, and the 
audience heartily demonstrated its approval. 
No finer violinist has been heard in this 
ity 
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A SUCCESSFUL PHILADELPHIA SOLOIST 
= 





Marie Zeckwer Comes Into National 
Prominence Through Her 
Artistic Singing 


Marie Zeckwer, 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. I. 


the widely known Philadelphia soprano, - 


whose artistic singing has been so much in 
demand during the last few years since her 
return from a thorough training under 
European masters, is booked for a very 
busy season. Her engagements for ora- 


torio, concert and recital work are listed 
from now until April 10, she said to-day. 
One of her many specialties—recitals of 
children’s songs for women’s clubs—has be- 
come very popular here. 

Asked recently by an interviewer for an 
account of the hardships she might have 
experienced in reaching the prominence she 
has attained, Miss Zeckwer smiled and re- 
plied: “I do not remember ever having 
had any hardships.” 

Through business-like methods Miss 
Zeckwer has won recognition of her ac- 
complishments in a very short time. Of 
charming personality, the songstress has a 
delightfully natural expression, vocal and 
facial, showing most careful cultivation. 
Her noted successes during the last few 
years have been with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Baltimore, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and Princeton; with the Orpheus 
Club and the Eurydice Chorus, under Dr. 
Horatio Parker; with the Mendelssohn 
Chorus, under Dr. William W. Gilchrist; 
with the Lancaster Choral Society, with 
the Thomas Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock; with the United Singers of Long 
Island, with Dr. Mason’s Glee Club of 
Wilkes-Barre, and with the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society. She is under the exclu- 
sive management of Haensel & Jones, New 
York. 








MARIE ZECKWER 





PHILADELPHIA READY 
FOR OPERA OPENING 


Hammerstein and Metropolitan 
Forces to Begin Operations on 
Same Evening 


Puiapecpuia, Nov. 2.—The opening of 
the grand opera season here is at hand. A 
week from to-night two of the big rival 
companies promise a spectacular production 
of Verdi’s “Aida.” The Metropolitan Opera 
Company at the Academy of Music will 
offer Caruso, while at Hammerstein’s new 
house, Zerola, one of the impresario’s new 
tenors, will sing the same réle. 

Several other newcomers will be heard at 
the Hammerstein palace, among them being 
Mme. Mazarin, as the Ethiopian Princess; 
Mile. Margarita d’Alvarez, as the vengeful 
Amneris, and Philadelphia’s own basso, 
recently graduated to the professional op- 
eratic stage, Henri Scott. Mr. Scott needs 
no introduction to local music lovers. The 
Philadelphia Operatic Society’s produc- 
tions, in which he appeared to most lauda- 
ble advantage, was directly responsible for 
proclaiming him before the operatic world 
as one cf the Quaker City wonders. The 
great New York impresario saw the light, 
was “dazzled,” and the luminary glided off 
to another firmament, but to come back 
again to delight his old friends. In Mr. 
Scott’s surname, too, there is just enough 
foreignness to distinguish him further. But 
the “i” at the end of Henri, it should be 
remembered, was there when the basso 
voice was a “high soprano” in the cradle. 

The Academy of Music audience will hear 
other old favorites besides Caruso; for in- 
stance, Gadski as Aida, Homer as Ammeris, 
and Amato as Amonasro, The interest dis- 
played here in the purchase of seats fore- 
casts two full houses. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Carl Pohlig, 
conductor, at the Friday and Saturday con- 
certs last week opened the program with 
a brilliant production of Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger” and closed with the inspiring 
“Marche Slave” of Tschaikowsky. An in- 
teresting number also was Hugo Wolf’s 
symphonic poem “Penthesilea,” after the 
tragedy of H. Von Kleist. This selection 
was played for the first time at the local 
concerts and was very interesting. It 
graphically described The Departure of the 
Amazons for Troy, Penthesilea’s Dream of 
the Feast of Roses, and Combats, Passions, 
Madness, Destruction. The other treat of 
the performances was Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony in three movements. The or 
chestra’s opening series of “popular” con- 
certs last Wednesday at the Academy of 
Music drew a full house. Joseph Schuecker, 





harpist, was the soloist. These Wednesday 
attractions are to be given every other week 
during the season. The highest priced seats 
are 75 cents. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, at a concert last 
Thursday afternoon at the Academy of 
Music, attracted a representative audience 
of local music lovers. The renowned song- 
stress, who has deserted the operatic for 
the concert stage, was at her best and re- 
ceived a hearty ovation. Philadelphians 
will have another opportunity to hear her at 
the Academv with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra next Monday evening. Sembrich, 
Rachmaninoff and Elman will appear at the 
same performance, 

With the assistance of Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Isidora Duncan, whose beautiful classic 
dances charmed several large audiences here 
last season, appeared last night at the Acad- 
emy of Music. She was heartily received. 
The program consisted of Symphony No. 
7, in A, Beethoven, the second, third and 
fourth movements, danced and interpreted 
by Miss Duncan; Marche Slave, Tschai- 
kowsky, orchestra; Two Preludes, Waltz 
and Mazurka, Chopin, Miss Duncan; Over- 
ture,” Carnival,” Dv6érak, orchestra, and the 
“Norwegian Dance,” Miss Duncan. 

The People’s Choral Union, Selden Mil- 
ler, director, is to give Haydn’s “Creation” 
at its first concert of the season. The date 
will be announced later. A work of the 
modern school will be sung at the second 
concert. The first rehearsal of “The Cre- 
ation” was held at Odd Fellows’ Temple 
this week, 

The thirty-third series of free public 
concerts at the Drexel Institute, to be giver 
on six Thursday evenings, will be opened 
on Thursday evening of next week. The 
program will be furnished by the Kalten- 
born Quartet of New York, composed of 
Franz Kaltenborn, first violin; Herman 
Huhn, second violin; Ernst Baure, viola, 
and Mark Skalmar, ’cello. The second 
concert, on the 18th, will consist of an 
organ recital by Ralph Kinder, organist of 
Holy Trinity, with Nan Reid Eichelberger, 
contralto, as vocal soloist. In addition to 
the regular series, there will be a Christmas 
concert on Monday evening, December 27. 
Selections from several oratorios will be 
sung with Abbie R. Keely, Susanna E. 
Dercum, Philip W. Cooke and Henry Hotz 
as soloists. 

Marie Stone Langston, contralto, and 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, were the artists last 
week at a recital given at the home of Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
They sang groups of German, French and 
English songs. 

The Rose Valley String Quartet an- 
nounces that the proposed series of recitals 
it had planned must be abandoned because 
of the inability of the cellist to fulfill his 
engagement. 

In the rooms of the Orpheus Club, the 
Tuesday Matinée Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. S. Burgin is president, met this after- 
noon. Taking part in an interesting musi- 


cal program were the Misses E. Fricke, M. 
Corell, \C. Dunn, N. Louchney, M. B. 
Thompson, May Newkirk and H. F. Merri- 
ken as a guest. On November 16 the Mat- 
inée Club will give a special concert with 
Mrs. Clarence Bawden, soprano; Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, pianist, and Miss Bailey, 
‘cellist. Miss Bailey will play one of Miss 
Quinlan’s compositions. 

The Hess-Schroeder Quartet will give its 
first concert in Witherspoon Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, December 6. Paul Krum- 
meich will be the pianist. 

The Opera Club, an exclusive organiza- 
tion of well-known local society people who 
exchange box seats at the Hammerstein 
house, will be entertained next Tuesday at 
Hamilton Court by Mrs. Frederick W. 
Abbott and Mrs. Charles Collins for the 
purpose of acquainting the seventy-five 
members with the twelve hostess box hold- 
ers at the Philadelphia Opera House. 

Emilie Fricke, one of this city’s youngest 
and most talented pianists, will give a con- 
cert at Witherspoon Hall cn Friday even- 
ing of this week with the assistance of Her- 
man Sandby, first ’cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Miss Fricke contemplates a 
concert tour later in the season. 

Ella Day Blair, a local authority on mu- 
sical subjects, will give a series of four 
illustrated “Talks to Young Students of 
Music” at the Acorn Club next Saturday 
morning and the three following Saturday 
mornings. The subjects will be “Begin- 
nings of Music,” “Early Musical Forms, 
Fugue, Sonata, Symphony” and “The Or- 
chestra.” 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society began 
rehearsals last week for the performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” to 
be given at the Academy of Music in Janu- 
ray. David Bispham, Oscar Saenger, Joseph 
Barenstein-Regneas, without solicitation, 
have become associate members of the 
unique organization. In a letter, enclosing 
his associate membership fee of $25, di- 
rected to John Curtis, president of the so- 
ciety, Barenstein-Regneas pays high tribute 
to the excellence of the association. 

The Manuscript Music Society has elected 
as its officers for the ensuing year Dr. 
W. W. Gilchrist, president ; Kate H. Chand- 
ler, vice-president; Samuel J. Riegel, secre- 
tary; Franklin E. Cresson, treasurer; John 
W. Pommer, Jr., librarian; additional mem- 
bers of the board of direction, Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, David E, Crozier, Philip Goepp 
and Frederick E, Hahn. 

Mary Brooks Thompson, who had the 
leading role in the Savoy Opera Company’s 
“Princess Ida” last year, will give a song 
recital on Wednesday evening of next week 
at Griffith Hall. She will be assisted by H. 
van den Beemt, violinist; Bertrand A. Aus- 
tin, ‘cellist; A. H. Rodeman, flutist, and 
Mrs. E. P. Linch, pianist. Miss Thompson 
is a pupil of Frederick F, Leonard, who de- 
veloped her voice into an artistic soprano. 

Ss #. &. 





— CLARENCE EDDY’S RECITALS 





Organist Plays in Private Home and in 
Canadian City 


Clarence Eddy, organist of the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
and one of the busiest concert organists in 
America, gave a recital on Sunday after- 
noon, October 31, at the residence of M. L. 
Beltzhoover, at Sunnyside Park, Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson. It is a matter of interest 
that the instrument upon which he played 
was built by W. W. Kimball, and contains 
an echo organ with chimes, vox humana, 
flutes and strings. 

Mr. Eddy is also announced as the or- 
ganist for the sixth annual choir concert at 
the Dundas Centre Methodist Church, Lon- 
don, Canada. His program for the former 
occasion contained the following numbers: 


Bach, Prelude and Fugue in B Minor; Reger, 
Pastorale, op. 59 No. 2; Benedictus, op. 59 No. 9; 
Fantasie in D Flat, Saint-Saéns; Bennet, Concert 
Variations; Debussy, Prelude to “The Blessed 
Damozel;” Fleuret, Tocatta in C Minor; Wagner, 
“Love Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde;” Lemare, 
“Spring Song;” Frysinger, Nocturne in G; Wolsten- 
pom Allegretto in Flat; Hollins, Triumphal 

arch. 


_ The program was made doubly interest- 
ing by the inclusion of descriptive notes 
prepared especially for the occasion by Mr. 
Eddy. 


MORENO NOT COMING 








Bavarian Soprano Will Postpone Her 
American Visit Until Next Season 


Mme. Berta Morena, the Bavarian so- 

prano, will not come to this country this 
season. Mutual agreement has been ar- 
rived at between the singer and the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera House 
whereby her visit will be postponed until 
next season. 
_ This has made necessary some changes 
in the production of “Pique Dame”: and the 
Tschaikowsky opera will be sung in German 
and not in Italian. The principal réle will 
be taken by Mme. Destinn instead of Mme. 
Morena and Leo Slézak will take the prin- 
cipal male réle in place of Signor Caruso. 


CINCINNATI LAUDS 
MISS DUNCAN'S ART 


Dancer Proves Powerful Magnet in 
Ohio City—Symphony’s 
Plans Progressing 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 30.—On Thursday eve- 
ning the Cincinnati public had its first op- 
portunity of seeing Isidora Duncan when 
she appeared in Music Hall with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, directed by Mr. 
Damrosch. This was the third event of a 
series of three musical affairs given during 
October, including concerts by Schumann- 
Heink and Sembrich. The events have all 
been unusually well attended, but Miss 
Duncan proved the great drawing card, and 
Thursday night every seat in Music Hall 
was sold and many were standing, both 
downstairs and in the balcony. Needless to 
say, Miss Duncan made the same impres- 


sion upon the Cincinnati audience that she 
has made elsewhere, and her wonderful art 
was fully appreciated. 

Plans for the symphony concerts are pro- 
gressing rapidly. The Orchestra Associa- 
tion has issued a neat and attractive an- 
nouncement outlining the plan for securing 
seats and giving other data of interest to 
prospective ticket subscribers and the ad- 
vance demand for tickets is gratifying. The 
symphony orchestra, numbering seventy-five 
musicians, all of whom have been selected 
with great care by Mr. Stokovski, will be- 
gin rehearsals November 15, and the first 
concerts will be given November 26 and 27. 
Mr. Stokovski, who has been spending sev- 
eral weeks at Hot Springs, is now in Cin- 
cinnati, and the members of the orchestra 
are already beginning to arrive. 

After a year’s residence in Berlin John 
Hoffman, the talented young tenor of this 
city, pupil of Clara Baur, whose tal- 
ent and attainments made him a favorite 
in musical circles throughout Cincinnati, 
gave his first recital abroad in the Bech- 
stein Hall, Berlin, Thursday, September 30. 
He has been studying répertoire with the 
famous singer, Henri von Dulong, and 
Kapellmeister Lowe. Of this concert en- 
thusiastic word has come from Berlin. The 
young man’s talent was honored by the 
recognition of a large and distinguished 
audience, which included many Germans 
and Americans, among the latter Mr. Tha- 
kara, the American Consul to Berlin, and 
Mrs. Thakafa, and other members of the 
embassy. Arthur Nevin, whose new opera 
will be produced in the Royal Opera House, 
Berlin, during this month, was also in the 
audience among Mr, Hoffman’s friends and 
admirers. 

Mr. Hoffman had the assistance of Herr 
Erich J. Wolff, the well-known composer- 
pianist. 

Theodor Bohlmann, pianist, will appear 
as “visiting director” at the Conservatory 
of Music in Springfield, O., November 4, 
and later in the month will play in Arka- 
delphia, Ark.; Topeka, Kan.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Paris, Ill., and other places. 

Hans Richard, the distinguished Swiss 
pianist, now at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, will give recitals during the lat- 
ter part of November in Louisville and 
Danville, Ky., and Portsmouth and Gran- 
ville, O. 

The first of the season’s series of cham- 
ber concerts of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music was given last Monday evening in 
Conservatory Concert Hall. The program 
was devoted entirely to the works of Jo- 
hannes Brahms. The artists were Theodor 
Bohlmann, piano; Bernard Sturm, violin, 
and Julius Sturm, ’cello. There was a most 
satisfying unity of thought throughout the 
interesting program. 

The first informal recital by students of 
the College of Music was given in the 
Odeon, October 13, at the noon hour. Pu- 
pils from the classes of Albino Gorno, Lino 
Mattioli, Lillian Arkell Rixford and Joseph 
O’Meara participated, 

The Norwood Musical Club held its an- 
niversary celebration at Clifton School Hall 
on Friday evening. A short but enjoyable 
program was rendered, one feature of 
which was a piano solo by Mrs, J. S. Hall, 
founder of the club. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli has prepared a 
very interesting program for the first con- 
cert of the season by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory Orchestra, to be given in the 
concert hall of the conservatory on Thurs 
day evening, November It. 

Corinne Harmon, the talented young Cin 
cinnati nianist, pupil of Frederic Shailer 
Evans, is spending the Winter in Paris, 
pursuing her artistic work under the direc- 
tion of the great Pugno, and is to appear 
in concerts a number of times in Paris dur- 
ing the season. F, E. E. 
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BIG CONCERT WEEK FOR BOSTON 


Kreisler, Tilly Koenen and Wullner Among the Recitalists—Strube’s 
New Concerto Has a Hearing Under Fiedler’s Baton. 


Boston, Nov. 1.—There have been some 
notable concerts during the week past. 
On Monday Fritz Kreisler played before 
an audience which filled Jordan Hall to its 
capacity, and this audience listened as if 
its life hung on each note. Mr. Kreisler 


has made his own place among living vio- 
linists. There are few virtuosi before the 
public to-day whose art is at once so legiti- 
mate and so individual. The program in- 
cluded the Handel D Major Sonata, a 
magnificent Prelude and Allegro by Pug- 
nani; Viotti’s A Minor Concerto; the 
Dvoérak Canzonetta; small pieces by Mo- 
zart and Weber; Wieniawski’s A Major 
Polonaise, which all of Mr. Kreisler’s art 
could not rob of its tawdriness. 

Tilly Koenen sang with Dr. Ludwig 
Willner on Wednesday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, for the Hospital Fund of the 
Woman’s Charity Club, The program was 
as follows: 

“Der Wegweiser,” “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” 
“Wer nie sein Brod mit Tranen ass,” “Erlkénig,” 
Schubert (Dr. Willner); “An die Hoffnung,” “In 
Questa Tromba,” Beethoven; “La Zingarella,”’ 
Paisiello; ““Ridonami Is Calma,” Tosti (Miss Koen- 
nen); Duets—‘‘Es Rauschet das Wasser,” “So lass 
uns Wandern,” Brahms; “Verrat,”’ Brahms; “Drei 
Wandern,” H. Heerman “Der _ Feurrieter,”’ 
Wolf; “Ein Weib,” Sinding (Dr. Willner); “Die 
Wasserrose,” ‘“‘Weigenlied,”’ Strauss; “Die Zigeu- 
nerin,”” Wolf; “Die Allmacht,’’ Schubert. 

Coenraad V. Bos accompanied. 

Miss Koenen was handicapped by the 
size of the hall, but she repeated her suc- 
cess in New York, already chronicled in 
Musicat America. She especially pleased 
in the two songs by Strauss, in the second 
duet of Brahms’s “Edward,” where she de- 
claimed her lines with ever increasing effect 
over the shuddering accompaniment. We 
are now well acquainted with the extraordi- 
nary art of Dr. Wiillner, who, whatever 
his deficiencies as a vocalist pure and sim 
ple, has made an enduring place for him 
self in American concert halls by his re 
markable interpretative abilities. 

The Hess-Schroeder Quartet played for 
the first time this season in Jordan Hall, on 
Thursday evening, before an audience which 
included many of the most prominent musi 
cians of this city. The performances of 
these artists, each, individually, of unusual 
endowments, but often, collectively, any 
thing but an ensemble organization, gave 
evidence of a mutual agreement which has 
by no means invariably existed in the past. 
Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf’s Quartet in 
E Flat is a difficult work to play well. It 
demands individual perfection and a gen- 
eral euphony of exceptional smoothness 
and balance. It was given a rarely credita 
ble performance, as was Arthur Foote’s 
theme with Variations in A Minor, Op. 32, 
and two movements of Debussy’s wonder 
ful quartet. It is unrighteous, but un 
avoidable in the cause of verity, to state 
that after this work, and at the end of the 
concert, Beethoven’s C Major Quartet, 
op. 50, was for the most part a bore. Well, 
it was, and it was not too well played, 
either. 

On Saturday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, Mme. Schumann-Heink held forth in 
the “annual song recital.” She sang songs 
by Mendelssohn, Schumann, ' Brahms, 
Strauss, Stein, Reger, Margaret Lang, 
George Chadwick, Mrs. Beach—not, thank 
heaven, “The Year’s at the Spring”! Mrs. 
Katherine Hoffmann accompanied. As al 
ways, the singer conquered her audience 
from the start by her hearty sincerity and 
good will and her high purpose. Many of 
the songs were repeated, and many more 


might have been had the vocalist seen fit to 
do so, 

At the Symphony Concerts of October 29 
and 30 Mr. Fiedler again achieved a memo- 
rable triumph in dealing with Richard 
Strauss’s tone-poem, “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
How good is a conductor who has eyes to 
see! The young people of to-day crave 
Strauss, need him, as in younger days they 
required mother’s milk. All young men— 
all young men worth while, that you will 
derive benefit from knowing—are Till Eu- 
lenspiegels. Strauss speaks for them, and 
they know it—speaks for them as no one 
else speaks to-day! It is an incontroverti- 
ble fact that the world is moving. We need 
the Fifth Symphony, but we can’t get along 
without the adventures of a rogue, treated 
in free rondo form. 

There have been two interpretations of 
this soul-satisfying piece of iconoclasm in 
Boston. One was given four or five years 
ago by Strauss himself, in Symphony Hall 
with the Philadelphia orchestra, and the 
other by Mr. Fiedler on the occasion men 
tioned. Mr. Fiedler, in the first few pages 
was perhaps a trifle given to over-emphasis 
of details. Certainly the psychology of that 
astounding manifesto was never so exposed, 
note by note, phrase by phrase, to the frag 
ment of a thought. The conclusion was not 
surpassed by Strauss himself, and the final 
denunciation of the trombones seemed to 
come from the middle of the earth, with 
such terrifying force that every instrument 
in the orchestra, is it were, trembled at the 
thunder. What is there not in this piece? 
It is the world, the universe, versus the 
individual, in review. And few conductors 
have fathomed its wisdom and its irony, 
its mockery and its omniscient humanity, 
its visions and its dissillusion, as Mr. 
Fiedler. 

A violoncello concerto by Gustav Strube, 
of the orchestra, was played for the first 
time. Mr. Strube’s concerto is in three 
sections which are bound together. The 
intermediate section is an intermezzo of a 
pleasant. character. The finale is in free 


rondo form, based chiefly upon a rythmic , 


transformation of the first theme of the 
first movement, In my opinion this is not 
one of Mr. Strube’s most successful works. 
He has endeavored a very difficult thing 
an interesting, playable, ‘cello concerto. 
Difficult for more than one reason. First, 
that the ’cello is not inherently a solo in 
strument. Second, that, owing to its na 
ture, its unsuitability for passages of vir 
tuosity, it is very difficult to write themes of 
a distinctive and contrasting character for 
it; and furthermore, owing to its compara 
tively low register and its quality of tone, 
it is very difficult to instrumentate in a 
manner which admits of justice to soloist 
and orchestra. 

It is in this latter respect that Mr. Strube 
almost invariably covers himself with glory, 
and this concerto is not an exception. The 
orchestration is beautifully clear and trans 
parent, yet full of color, admirably setting 
off and supporting the tone of the ’cello. 
Yet there is continually the sensation of an 
experiment, and there is not indivisable 
unity. The concerto was well played by 
Mr. Warnke, first cellist of the orchestra. 

There was a brilliant performance of 
Cherubini’s overture to the “The Aben- 
cerrages,” and Schumann’s Second Sym- 
phony was strikingly interpreted. The slow 
movement was striking by reason of the 
absurdly slow tempo. The other move- 
ments, especially the scherzo, were admir- 
ably, though a little roughly conceived. 

Ourn Downes 





DETROIT PLEASED WITH 
HADLEY COMPOSITION 


“Culprit Fay” Performed at First Con- 
cert by Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
—Benham Recital 


Detroit, Oct. 30.—The Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra made its first appearance this 
season on Tuesday evening before a crowd- 
ed house. Every one was much interested in 
the “Culprit Fay,” by Hadley, which created 
1 very good impression. The program was 
‘omposed of rather light numbers, and, 
ilthough their delicacy and charm were 
ittractive, there was a sameness that made 
née wish for a deeper and more stirring 
umber. 

Victor Benham, the pianist, appeared in 
recital Thursday evening for the benefit of 


he Van Leuven Browne School for Crip- 
led Children. His program consisted of 
Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, Schu 
nann’s Carnival, a group by Chopin and a 
Sonata-Fantasie of his own composition. 


Mr. Benham’s ability as an exponent of the 
classics is widely known and the concert 
was well attended. He distinguished him- 
self especially in the Schumann number. 
The two Chopin études were wonderfully 
played, and the audience was very apprec! 
ative. Mr. Benham’s own composition is 
after the philosophy of Dante’s “Life and 
Death,” and soars to ambitious heights 

Claude Cunningham, the New York bari- 
tone, appeared here as soloist at the concert 
of the Harmonie Society and scored a 
great success. 

Detroit now numbers among its resi 
dents a world-famous ’cellist in the person 
of Elsa Reugger, of the faculty of the 
Ganapol School of Musical Art. She has 
established herself as one of the really 
great teachers of the ‘cello, and a large 
number of her Berlin class have followed 
her to Detroit. 





Amy Grant’s November Series of Dra- 
matic Readings 


Amy Grant, whose readings with piano 
accompaniment of the various modern 
operas, on Sunday afternoons, at her stu- 
dios, No. 78 West Fifty-fifth street, have 
aroused much interest among musicians, 


has announced for the Sundays in Novem- 
ber a series of readings devoted to “Elec- 
tra,” “Salomé,” “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
and “Enoch Arden.” Elizabeth Ruggles will 
play on the piano selections from the sev- 
eral works arranged from the original 
scores, 


CHARLES ANTHONY 
IN BOSTON RECITAL 


Young Pianist Gives a Scholarly 
Reading of Ambitious 
Program 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 1.—Charles An- 
thony, pianist, commenced a week that is 
replete with concerts this afternoon in 
Steinert Hall. The program had variety 
and most of the pieces were interesting. 
As a pianist Mr. Anthony is possessed of 
considerable finesse. He appreciates values; 
he knows how to treat details effectively; 








CHARLES ANTHONY 


One of Boston’s Most Successful Re- 
citals 


he has unusual insight into the make-up of 
a musical composition. 

These qualities were fittfngly brought to 
bear upon the artificial Prelude and Fugue 
of Glazounow, which headed the program. 
The piece is a gooa example of Glaz- 
ounow’s finished and _ generally unin- 
spired style. Mr. Anthony pedals well, 
and he gave distinctive color to each voice 
of the fugue which, with all its modernity, 
seems remarkably unoriginal when placed, 
for instance, by the side of César Franck’s 
fugue which follows the prelude and choral 
for the piano, 

Three moyements of Brahms’s tremen- 
dous F Minor Sonata were given a re 
flective and episodical reading. The pian 
ist’s individuality found its most appropri- 
ate expression in the slow movement. 

Moskowski’s piece, “En Automne,” is es- 
pecially suited to one of Mr. Anthony’s 
temperament and technic. 

Other items of his list were Chopin’s C 
Minor Nocturne, of which the climax was 
well achieved; Jensen’s “Landler,” De 
bussy’s “Claire de Lune,” Reger’s “Caprice,” 
Saint-Saéns’s “Study in the Form of a 
Valse.” Mr. Anthony also added others to 
the program. 





At the recent Birmingham Festival George 
Henschel made a conspicuous success with 
the music of Mephistopheles in Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” 


PITTSBURG CHOIR 
SINGS “ANTIGONE” 


Gives Excellent Rendering of the 
Mendelssohn Music—Bispham 
the Chief Artist 


PitrspurG, Nov. 1.—Perhaps no musical 
entertainment ever given in Pittsburg cre- 
ated more vivid interest than did the render- 
ing of the “Antigone” of Sophocles with the 
music of Mendelssohn at Carnegie Music 


Hall last Friday night. The presentation was 
in the hands of David Bispham and the 
Mendelssohn Male Choir, Ernest Lunt, di- 
rector, assisted by a wing of the Pittsburg 
Festival Orchestra. An audience which 
almost taxed the capacity of the hall sat 
spellbound throughout the entertainment. 
Mr. Lunt directed his most admirable 
chorus of fifty voices and the orchestra 
with remarkable exactness. Mr. Bispham 
was as impressive as would naturally be 
expected of this remarkable artist. 

Mr. Lunt has a great body of singers, 
representing the trained voices of many of 
our most prominent churches. It was not 
the first time that the Mendelssohn Choir 
has been heard, but the performance given 
was so out of the ordinary that the reputa 
tion of the choir was unquestionably en 
hanced. The suggestion occurs at the same 
time that toning down the bass end, which 
at times overshows the tenor section, would 
aid in the making of more perfect harmony. 

In the second part of the program the 
choir was given excellent opportunity to 
show its powers in the rendition of Bee- 
thoven’s “Worship of God in Nature,” 
“Night and Day,” by Albert Dard, Sulli 
van’s “Lost Chord” and “O Peaceful 
Night,” given as an encore. Mr. Bispham 
volunteered the statement that the Mendels 
sohn Choir is one of the best he has ever 
heard. 

Much interest naturally is centered “in 
the opening of the season’s concerts next 
Friday night by the Pittsburg Festival 
Orchestra. The Japanese Commercial or- 
ganization now touring America will be 
special guests on this occasion. Leo Alt 
man, concertmaster, arrived Saturday from 
Europe and rehearsals are now going on. 

The Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, which 
played last week in Rochester and else 
where, is said to have met with extraordi 
nary receptions. 

Silas J. Pratt, of the Pratt Institute of 
Music and Art, has arranged an educational 
cycle of five historical lectures, the first of 
which will take place to-morrow night. The 
subject is “Bach.” 

The Apollo Club, with Mrs. Charles Far 
row Kimball, soprano soloist, gives a con 
cert Thursday evening at the South Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Wilkinsburg, 
under the direction of Rinehart Mayer. 

Much interest was created in local musi 
cal circles by the announcement in last 
Saturday’s Musicat America that Arthur 
Nevins’s Indian opera, “Poia,” would be 
given its first presentation in Berlin next 
January. The opera was presented here 
two years ago at Carnegie Music Hall by 
local talent. 

\ tremendous audience greeted Walter 
Damrosch and his symphony orchestra Sat- 
urday night at Exposition Hall. There was 
curiosity to see Isidora Duncan and the 
cynical music lover probably will say that 
the bare-legged dancer had more to do with 
the audience than the orchestra. There is 
nothing sensational and much that is artistic 
about her dancing. The interpretation of 
the musical program by Mr. Damrosch was 
a real triumph. Tschaikowsky’s march, 
“Slav” and Dvorak’s ‘Carnival Overture” 
were well received. The orchestra also 
played Beethoven’s first movement of the 
symphony as well as the preludes and waltz 
from Chopin. m & & 





ANOTHER NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 


C. Durr and H. G. Pfalz Announce Open- 
ing of New York Conservatory 


H. G. Pfalz and C. Durr, two musicians 
who are well and favorably known in New 
York, especially in German musical circles, 
have announced the opening of a new con 
servatory on Washington Heights, at No. 
474 West One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
street, under the name of the Riverside 
College of Music. 

Messrs. Pfalz and Durr have associated 
with themselves a competent corps of teach- 
ers and are prepared to receive students in 
all instruments and voice, and in the several 
theoretical branches 

In the outline of courses as shown in the 
new catalog of the school, great stress is 
placed on thoroughness and on the advan- 
tages accruing from a course of study pur- 
sued in a school, with its manifold advan 
tages. rather than under a private teacher. 
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Anna M. Schirmer has taken a new 
studio at 46 West Thirty-seventh street, 
New York. 

x * * 

Charles Lee Tracy has resumed his les- 
sons in piano playing at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

 . 

Cecile M. Behrens, teacher of piano, has 
resumed her lessons at both her home and 
Carnegie Hall studios, New York. 

- ee 


A Christmas anthem by Edmund Hardy, 
Mus. Bac., of Toronto, has just been pub- 
lished by the Anglo-Canadian Company. 

oe 

John W. Nichols, voice teacher, who 
opened his studios in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last month, expects the busiest sea- 
son of his work here. 

2... 


The Meriden, Conn., Symphony Orches- 
tra has begun rehearsals for the Winter 
with two or three fine concerts in pros- 
pect. George Swift is the leader. 

* * * 


J. Norris Hering, of Baltimore, has been 
appointed organist and choir director of the 
Touro Synagogue, New Orleans. 
sumed his new duties November I. 

* * * 


Considerations of salary were given as 
the cause for the recent resignation of Roy 
Hastings from the position of organist of 
the First M. E. Church of Los Angeles. 

* * € 


Dr. Edward A. Willis has resigned as 
director of the music in the Meridian Street 
Methodist Church, Indianapolis, which po- 
sition he has held for a number of years. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Christian Kriens, instruct- 
ors in violin, have removed their studio and 
residence from No. 1 Manhattan avenue to 
No. 351 West Fifty-fifth street, New York 
City. 

* * £ 

The University of California decided for 
the first time this year to allow students to 
be credited with time occupied in the or- 
chestra of the university, under Paul Stein- 


dorff. 
* * * 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld has returned to Chicago 
from an extended stay with Andreas Dippel 
and other New York friends. He was ac- 
companied home by a party of Western 
friends, 

* * * 

Mrs. Peter MacDonald, a pupil of Max 
Wertheim, of No. 463 Central Park West, 
New York, has been engaged as solo so- 
prano of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Paterson, N. J. 

* * * 

The Scranton, Pa., Dramatic and Mu- 
sical Club, which includes about seventy- 
five voices, gave a concert on Thursday 
evening, October 28, under the direction of 
Professor Paul Musaeus. 

* 7 * 


Emma Thursby, in company with her sis- 
ter and Mrs. Ole Bull, has returned from a 
visit to her friend, Mrs. Millward Adams, 
of Chicago, at her beautiful villa, at Shaw- 
nee, Platte Cafion, Colorado. 

* * * 

Dr. and Mrs. Horatio Parker, of New 
Haven, have had as a recent guest Mrs. 
Henry Krehbiel, of New York, wife of 
the musical critic of the Tribune, to whom 
Yale gave a degree last June. 

wh ae 

Rehearsals are in progress, under the 
direction of Edward Nell, for a full oper- 
atic performance of the “Chimes of Nor- 
many” by students of the Metropolitan 
School of Music, Indianapolis. 

* * * 


Mrs. Rex St. John, formerly Rose 
Stangé, announces that she has resumed 
vocal and piano teaching at her studio, No. 
30 East Twenty-third street, New York, 
with a promising class of students. 

* + 7 
Karl A. Malcherek has been appointed 


principal of the violin department of the 
Pratt Institute of Music and Art in Pitts- 


burg. Mr. Malcherek is one of the first 
violins of the Pittsburg Orchestra. 
* * * 


In the past three wecks two members of 
the Atlantic City Crescendo Club have heen 


He as-: 
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oe 
married. Clara B. Reeve, the pianist, was 
wedded to Allen B. Endicott, Jr., and 
Jessie L. Carter to Wilbert C. Fenton. 
ss x 


Isidora Duncan has ‘been secured for one 
of her classic dance recitals at Trenton, 
N. J., on November 22, when she will be 
supported by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which accompanies her on her 
tour. 

a ee 

Fitzhugh C. Goldsborough, the soloist- 
composer, of Toronto, has accepted a po- 
sition among the first violins of the Pitts- 
burg Symphony Orchestra, and left To- 
ronto October 26 to enter upon his new 
duties. 

* * * 

Gliick’s “Orpheus” and Verdi’s “Aida” 
are the operas being rehearsed by the Pea- 
body Conservatory Opera Class in Balti- 
more, under the direction of Harold Ran- 
dolph, with Frederick R. Huber accom- 


panying. 
* * * 

Frank Ormsby, the tenor, has been en- 
gaged by the Oberliri Musical Union to 
take the place of the late Cecil James for 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony and the 
“Messiah,” which will be given at Oberlin, 
December 3. 

* * * 

Dr. Merle T. Adkins, star pitcher on the 
Baltimore baseball team, made his début 
last Sunday as a member of the choir of 
the Seventh Baptist Church, Baltimore, by 
which he has been engaged for the Winter. 
He is a tenor. 

* * * 

Douglas Lane, lyric baritone, a pupil of 
Trabadelo and Colonne, has returned from 
his studies in Paris. Mr. Lane has a studio 
in No. 1425 Broadway, the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, and another in No. 
879 Broad street, Newark. 

oo. ee 

A farewell recital was given October 26 
by Augustus F. Milner, of Waukesha, Wis., 
who will leave soon for Germany to pre- 
pare himself for accepting an offer to be- 
come principal bass baritone in one of the 
German royal opera houses. 

* * * 

Musical selections from the compositions 
of the late Dudley Buck were given at a 
commemorative service in the First Con- 
gregational Church, of Detroit, on October 
24, under the direction of J. Truman Wol- 
cott, organist and choirmaster. 

* * * 


Anna Jewell, a pupil of Raoul Pugno, 
was soloist at the first concert of the In- 
ternational Art Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on October 25. Miss Jewell has 
been elected chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the International Art Society. 

* * * 

Choral vespers and organ recitals at the 
Florence Harkness Memorial College for 
Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, were beoun for the season on 
Sunday, October 24, by Professor Charles 
E. Clemens, organist and director of music. 

* * * 


Corinna Q. Clinkenbeard held a large au- 
dience in the spell of an eloquent lecture- 
recital on “The Science and Art of Ex- 
pression,” at the Hartford, Conn., Con- 
servatory of Music, October 29. It was the 
second of Miss Clinkenbeard’s series of re- 


citals. 
* +. * 


Alfred Rogerson Barrington, baritone, of 
Columbus, O., gave the second of his series 
of recitals in the parlors of the Hotel 
Hartman on October 28 The usual en- 
thusiasm displayed by the uniformly large 
audiences attending these recitals was in 
evidence 

“ae 

The concert given by the pupils of the 
Scranton, Pa., Pianoforte School, under 
direction of Robert Molowney, on Thurs- 
day evening, October 21, proved enjoyable 
throughout. The works of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Beethoven, Schubert and other 
masters were rendered. 

es. 3 

Mrs. Frances Thorouehman, a_ well- 
known dramatic soprano, who has been 
heard in opera, oratorio and concert work 
in the East and in the southern part of 
California, gave a song recital in the Gteck 
Theater, Berkeley, Cal., October 17, accom- 
panied by Fred Maurer, Jr. 








Arthur H. Turner, organist of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
gave his one hundred and seventh monthly 
organ recital on October 11. His next re- 
cital, on November 10, will be compliment- 
ary to the State Civic League, which meets 
in Springfield at that time. 


* * * 


Zilpha Barnes Wood has been appointed 
director of the choir in the Washington 
Heights Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Mrs. Wood’s free scholarship examination, 
which was held in her studio, No. 827 Car- 
negie Hall, resulted in Jennie Berkshire, of 
Ohio, being the successful competitor. 


* * * 


The quartet of the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, of Brooklyn, gave two special mu- 
sical services of the works of Beethoven 
Sunday. The choir is comnosed of G. 
Froelich, organist; Anne Myers, soprano; 
Mrs. Lucia M. Winters, alto’ John W. 
Nichols, tenor, and H. E. Huni, bass. 


* * * 


Emma Abbott, of Waukesha, Wis., a 
niece of Emma Abbott of opera fame, is 
making a Western tour with a concert 
company organized in Chicago. Miss Ab- 
bott, who has been under the instruction 
of George S. Bush, of Milwaukee, for two 
years, is being enthusiastically received. 


ek. 


Mme. Lena Doria Devine, a pupil of the 
elder Lamperti, and a vocal teacher in New 
York, has resumed instruction at her studio, 
No. 136 Fifth avenue. Among the promis- 
ing voices heard at this studio this season 
was that of Estelle Robinson, a cousin of 
Lucille Marcel, now appearing in Strauss’s 
“Elektra.” 


x * * 


The Saturday Club, of Sacramento, Cal., 
gave a song recital recentlv at the Clunie 


Theater in that city. Wilhelm Heinrich 
was the tenor soloist and accompanist. 
Debussv. Benjamin L. Whelnley, Max 


Reger, Blair Fairchild, Elizabeth Cheney, 
Chadwick, Weingartner and Liszt songs 
comprised the program. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Fleet, of Baltimore, 
recently gave the first of a series of musi- 
cales at their residence, No. 1021 Harlem 
avenue. Ellen Thomas, soprano, sang se- 
lections by Dudley Buck, Denz, Tontenail- 
les and Allitsen. Paul Walker, pianist, 
rendered compositions by Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Seeling, Asher and Leschetizky. 


* * * 


The bookings for joint recitals during 
the coming season by Johannes Miersch, 
violinist; Louis F. Haslanger, baritone, and 
Emilliano Renaud, pianist, are rapidly be- 
ing placed, and their engagements now 
number eighteen. Of these eight will be 
local appearances. These men are members 
of the faculty of the Indianapolis Conser- 
vatory of Music. 

* * * 


The Alumni Association of the Peabody 
Conservatory has elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, Harold 
Randolph; vice-presidents, George Siemonn 
and May Garrettson Evans; recording sec- 
retary, Louise Randolph; corresponding 
secretary, Bertha Leary; treasurer, Frede- 
rick R. Huber; chairman executive com- 
mittee, Clara Ascherfeld. 

* * * 


“The Two Harvests,” a sacred cantata 
by Tozer, was given under the direction 
of W. R. Hedden in the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York, on Sunday. The 
musical services, which are given under 
Mr. Hedden’s direction once a month dur- 
ing the season, with orchestra, soloists and 
full choir, attract large congregations from 
various parts of the city. 


* * * 


David Baxter has been chosen soloist for 
the first concert by the Indianapolis Musik- 
verein, Alexander Ernestinoff, director, 
which is set for November 5. Recently Mr. 
Baxter sang in Fort Wayne, where he was 
so well liked that he was immediately en- 
gaged by the Matinée Musicale of that city 
for another concert in which he will be 
associated with Hugh McGibeny, violinist. 

+ oo * 


The new opera class of the Peabody In- 
stitute of Baltimore, which has iust been 
organized by Harold Randolph, was largely 
attended at its first meeting. It has among 
its members many of the most prominent 
of Baltimore singers. The class will work 
for the completion of the subscription fund 
which will guarantee the engagement of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for Balti 


more. 
* * * 


The Schubert Club of Seattle has begun 
rehearsals of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pa- 
tience.” C. M. Pyke is in charge of the un- 
dertaking. Suzanme MacArdle will sing the 


role of the title, and others prominent in 
the cast will be Mrs. Louise L. Dimond 
and Mrs. Bowman Ralston, the latter for- 
merly known professionally in the Savage 
and Castle Square companies as Bessie 
Fairbairn. 

* * * 


~ 


Announcement has been made of the» 


election of officers for the Schubert's 
Women’s Chorus, of Pittsburg, which has 
been reorganized under the direction of 
Hans Zwicky. The officers are: Mrs. W. 
E. Adams, president; Mary Huber, vice- 
president; Jean Lyons, secretary; Mrs. 
Edith Taylor Thomson, treasurer and man- 
ager. The chorus this year has already 
thirty-five voices. 
* * * 


Mr. Poulin’s choir at the Temple Bap- 
tist Church, Los Angeles, has organized on 
a business basis with the following officers: 
S. B. Cook, president; Mattie E. Duke, vice- 
president; E. A. Stewart, secretary; Edgar 
Larson, treasurer; C. D. Shephard, librar- 
ian. The chorus includes fifty singers and 
the quartet is as follows: Helen A. Brown, 
soprano; Mrs. Fred Bacon, alto; J. S. 
Gregg, tenor; Robert Granger, bass; J. J. 
Falls, organist. 

* * * 


One of the most interesting musical 
events of the past week in Milwaukee was 
the concert given by the Mannerchor in 
celebration of its twentieth anniversary. 
The event was under the direction of 
Theodore Kelbe, well known director, who 
has been in charge of the organization dur- 
ing the whole twenty years of its exist- 
ence. In a short address Philip Ebert, 
nresident of the organization, reviewed the 
history of the Mannerchor, 


* * * 


Governor Hadley, of Missouri, has ap- 
pointed the committee which will have 
charge of the competition for a Missouri 
State song. The sum of $1,000 has been 
raised as a prize for the successful author 
and composer. The committee consists of 
Capt. Henry King, managing editor of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat; ex-Governor 
David R. Francis, Henry N. Carey, of the 
St. Louis Republic, Walter S. Dickey and 
Hal N. Gaylord, of Kansas City. 


* * * 


The musical colony of Los Angeles was 
augmented recently by the permanent addi- 
tion of two well-known London musicians, 
Jules Koopman and his brother, Maurice. 
Mr. Koopman is a professor of the violin, 
a native of Holland, and for twenty-five 
years a member of the London Symphony 
Orchestra and Richter’s Orchestra. Mau- 
rice Koopman is an accomplished ’cellist. 
lhe brothers will be heard in concert No- 
vember 11, assisted by Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
Lott, of Los Angeles. 


* * * 


The sacred cantata “Life Everlasting” 
was given at the First English Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, Sunday, under the di- 
rection of William G. Horn. The music 
is by H. Alexander Matthews. The can- 
tata was sung by an augmented chorus of 
thirty voices, and was the first musical 
service of the season by the choir. The 
soloists were Katharine C. Faethe, soprano; 
Mrs. Cora Barker Janney, contralto: 
Charles Fulton Henry, tenor, and William 
G. Horn, baritone. J. Leo Ejiser was the 
violinist and Perry C. Orem the accom 


panist. 
or. « 


J. Arthur Myers, tenor and a pupil of 
Christian F. Martens, was heard in a re- 
cital recently at the College of Musical Art, 
Indianapolis. Mr. Myers gave a preten- 
tious program; which included numbers by 
Ronald, Leoncavallo, Donizetti, Rogers, 
Tosti and Schneider. His best work was 
done in the singing of the Arioso, “Pag- 
liacci,” and his voice gave promise for 
future efforts. He was assisted by Faye M. 
Palmer, contralto, also a pupil of Mr. Mar- 
tens, and Amelia B. Kroeckel, pianist, who 
is a pupil of Oliver Willard Pierce. 


* * * 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Sedalia, 
Mo., founded in 1893, and actively engaged 
in developing the local appreciation of good 
music since its inception, has issued an elab 
orate year book giving a list of members 
and the programs for the current year. The 
greater number of musical events are pro 
vided by the various singers and players 
of the club, and cover a broad field. The 


two programs alreadv given presented An 


nabel Ernst, pianist, assisted by Grace Car 
man, soprano, and Lillian Brandt, violinist 
in recital, and “The Story of the Piano,” 
by Jessie Blair, assisted by May Goodwin 
contralto. The officers of the club are 
president, Mrs. W. D. Steele; vice-presi 
dents, Mrs. E. F. Yancey and Mrs. C. H 
Bard; secretary, Jessie Blair; treasurer, 
Mrs. Oscar Ott; librarians, Lucille Hill and 
Mrs. R. E. Waddell; accompanist, Jessie 
Smith. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica. AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Arriola, Pepito—New York, Nov. 12. 

Beach, John—Boston, Nov. 6. 

Blauvelt, Lillian—New York, Nov. 7; Louisville, 
Ky., Nov. 19. ‘ 

Bos, Coenraad V.—Milwaukee, Nov. 15. 

Bland, John—East Orange, N. J., Nov. 11. 

Bron, Jascha—New York, Nov. 8 and 13. 

Buonamici, Carlo—Boston, Nov. 9. 

Chase, Mary Wood—Wichita, Kan., Nov. 8; Aber- 
deen, S. D., Nov. 15. 

Cockran, Alice Merritt—Painsville, O., Nov. 15; 
Minneapolis, Nov. 19. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—New York, Nov. 9; Ir- 
vington, N. Y., Nov. 13. 

Erdody, Leo Wald—Chicago, Nov. 18. 

De Sellem, Elaine—Chicago, Nov. 8. 

De Vote, Alfred—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 11. 

Duncan, Isidora—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 6; New 
York, Nov. 9, Nov. 16; Boston, Nov. 17. 

Elson, Louis C.—(Lecture Recital) Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Nov. 11. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Oxford, O., Nov. 8; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 10; Pittsburg, Nov. 11 and 12. 

Farrar, Geraldine—Boston, Nov. 6. 

Foote, Arthur—Boston, Nov. 9. 

Fox, Felix—Boston, Nov. 18. 

Fremstad, Olive—Chicago, Nov. 7. 

Gilbert, Charles—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 12. 

Gorham, Margaret—Boston, Nov. 18. 

Guckenberger, Margaret Gerry—Dedham, 
Nov. 16. 

Gunster, Frederick—New York, Nov. 7. 

Halliday, Katharine—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 15; 
Rockland, Mass., Nov. 16. 

Hastings, Frederick—Boston, Nov. 9. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Los Angeles, Nov. 12. 

Kellerman, Marcus—New York, Nov. 7. 

Klein, Karl—Ottawa, Kan., Nov. 6; Ft. Scott, 
Kan., Nov. 8; Clinton, Kan., Nov. 9; Sedalia, 
Mo., Nov. 1o. 

Koenen, Tilly—New Orleans, Nov. 12; New York, 
Mendelssohn Hall, Nov. 17. 

Kreisler, Fritz—Boston, Nov. 15; Milwaukee, Nov. 
18. 

Langendorff, Mme.—Ames, Nov. 6; Tabor, Iowa, 
Nov. 9; Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 19. 

Mac Burney, Thomas—Chicago, Nov. 18. 

Marchesi, Blanche—Baltimore, Nov. 12; 
Nov. 17; New York, Nov. 18. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
12, 19 (lecture recitals). 

Miller, Christine—McKeesport, Pa., Nov. 9; Pitts- 
burg, Nov. 16; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. ro. 

Nordica, Mme.—New York, Nov. 8 and 11; Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 17. 

Ohrman, Luella Chilson—Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 9. 

Ormond, Lilla—New York, Nov. 12. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei—New York, Nov. 13 and 20. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Rochester, Nov. 9; Du- 
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luth, Minn., Nov. 11; St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15; 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 17. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 17. 

Thompson, Edith—Fitchburg, Mass., Nov. 1 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 15. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Nov. 8; Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Nov. 16. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Akron, O., Nov. 9; Coshoc- 
ton, O., Nov. 10; Erie, Pa., Nov. 12. 

Wilson, Flora—Ottawa, Nov. 6; Ft. Scott, Nov. 8; 
Clinton, Mo., Nov. 9; Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 10; 
Kirkville, Mo., Nov. 13; Oskaloosa, Ia., Nov. 15; 
Muscatine, Ia., Nov. 16; Davenport, Ia., Nov. 
17; Creston, Ia., Nov. 18; Council Bluffs, Nov. 
19; Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 20. 

Wilner, Dr. Ludwig—Springfield, Mass., Nov. 6; 
Milwaukee, Nov. 15. 

Young, John—New York, Nov. 13; Springfield, 
Mass., Nov. 15; Brooklyn, Nov. 17; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 19. 

Zukowsky, Alexander—Chicago, Nov. 7. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Balfour Concert Co.—Dallas, Tex., Nov. 11; Ft. 
Worth, Nov. 12; Commerce, Tex., Nov. 15; Bou- 
ham, Tex., Nov. 16; Dennison, Nov. 18. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Nov. 6 
(matinee); Philadelphia, Nov. 8; New York, 
Nov. 11; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 12; New York, 
Nov. 13; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 15; Cambridge. 
Mass., Nov. 18; Boston, Nov. 20; Washington, 
Dec. 9. 

Herbert Orchestra—New York, Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, Nov. 16. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, Nov. 9; Fitchburg, 
Mass., Oct. 11. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra—Los Angeles, 
Nov. 12. 

Louisville 
Nov. 19. 

Minneapolis 
Nov. 12. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 10; New Orleans, Nov. 12; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 2s. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of 
Music), Nov. 20. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Nov. 12. 

Reynolds Trio—Woburn, Mass., Nov. 8; Chelsea. 
Mass., Nov. 18. 

Russian Symphony Society—Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 6; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 7; New York, 
Nov. 8; Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Nov. 18. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Nov. 109, 
Dec. 1. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York (New 
Theatre), Nov. 7, 14; New York (Metropolitan 
Opera House), Nov. 9; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16; 


Symphony Orchestra—Louisville, Ky., 


Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


Boston, Nov. 17; New York (New Theatre), 
Nov. 21. 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Nov. 18. 


Young People’s Symphony—Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Nov. 6. 





Herbert F. Sprague to Dedicate New 
Organ in Toledo Church 


Torepvo, Nov. 1.—Herbert Foster Sprague, 
organist of Trinity Episcopal Church, has 
announced twenty-minute recitals on the 
new organ preceding each service. The 
organ, which is completed excepting in a 
few minor details, will be dedicated with a 
recital by Mr. Sprague in the near future. 

The instrument, built by Ernest M. Skin- 
ner, of Boston, is one of the finest and 
largest in this country, and was planned by 
Mr. Sprague himself to meet the demands 
of the church in which it is situated. It 
contains seventy-two draw stops and coup- 
lers, seventeen electrical pistons which set 
the stops at the will of the performer, four 
crescendo pedals and three combination 
pédals. The action is electro-pneumatic. 
The swell choir and solo organs are en- 
closed in cement boxes provided with shut- 
ters, which enable the performer to con- 
trol the amount of tone from the keyboard. 
By this means the player has absolute com- 
mand of every shading from pianissimo to 
tortissimo, 





Witherspoon Again Delights Columbus, 
Ohio, Audience 


Cotumsus, O., Nov. 1.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon appeared in this city on Tuesday 
night last at Memorial Hall, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Musical Club. The 
attendance was, as usual, large, and the 
singer added to his already great popularity 
in this city by his excellent singing. The 
program was one of exceeding interest, and 
contained, by request, several numbers 
which have made Mr. Witherspoon one of 
the most popular singers to visit Columbus. 
Waldemar Liachowsky accompanied. 





Frederick Weld, the New Haven bari- 
tone, went to Danbury, Conn., on Wednes- 
day of last week to sing at a big concert 
there, and was engaged to sing at the con 
cert of the Men’s Club of that city Feb- 
ruary 7. Mr. Weld goes to Toronto in 
January to sing with the National Chorus 
Club at its big concert of the year, and 
will sing “Amfortas” in the first act of 
“Parsifal” and the title réle in the Pro- 
logue of Boito’s “Mefistofele.” 





An enjoyable recital by Mrs. Joyce Bar- 
rington-Waters and Davol Sanders was 
given October 27 at the Hartford, Conn., 
Conservatory of Music. 


STIRS INDIANAPOLIS 
10 WILD APPLAUSE 


Sembrich Given Tumultuous Re- 
ception After Her Concert— 
Alice Nielsen Scores, Too 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 30.—Several days be- 
fore the first concert in the People’s Con- 
cert Association series, which took place on 
last Monday evening in Caleb Mills Hall, 
the house had been sold out. This is the 
first time the demand for season tickets has 
been so strong. 

Alice Nielsen was the artist. Her pro- 
gram was rather long, but the audience 
seemed to enjoy it all, as she was many 
times recalled and obliged to respond to 
hearty encores. There was a wide variety 
in her numbers, from “La Traviata,” by 
Verdi, to “In a Little Dutch Garden,” by 
Loomis. Both Miss Nielsen and her accom- 
panist, E. Romayne Simmons, to whom 


credit is due for much of the pleasure of 
the evening, seemed to sing and to play as 
if singing and playing were a ioy to them- 
selves, and the audience will long hold the 
concert in happy remembrance. 

On Wednesday evening, in the same 
place, Mme. Sembrich and her assisting ar- 
tists were brilliantly received, the crowd 
becoming wildly tumultuous in its demon- 
stration of enthusiasm. By the close of the 
program the audience was not only split- 
ting its gloves, but shouting and stamping 
its encore to the great diva. She responded 
by playing her own accomnaniment as she 
sang “The Maiden’s Wish,” by Chopin. 

The concert was opened, at the request of 
Mme. Sembrich, by the Indianapolis Man- 
nerchor, under whose ausnices she ap- 
peared, with a male chorus, “O Thal Meiner 
Heimath,” by Boergerman, which was sung 
under the direction of Rudolph Heyne. For 
encore the Mannerchor gave “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” with the German translation. 

The first number of the regular program 
was the Chopin Impromptu in F Sharp 
Major, bv Mr. La Forge, after which Mme. 
Sembrich sang first the aria from Ernani, 
“Ernani Involami,” by Verdi. Mr. Rogers 
then gave the aria from “Herodiade,” by 
Massenet, in which he sustained himself to 
advantage in the difficult situation of singing 
after Mme. Sembrich. Mme. Sembrich then 
closed the first part of the program with a 
group of songs, including “Forelle,” by 
Schubert; “Nussbaum,” Schumann; “Friih- 
lingsnacht,” Schumann, which she gracious- 
ly repeated, and “The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air” (English version), by Dr. Arne. 
For encore she sang “Niemand hat’s Ge- 
sehen,” by Loewe. 

The second part was opened by two duets, 
“Der Liebe Holdesgluck,” from the “Magic 
Flute,” and “La ci darem la Mano,” from 
“Don Giovanni,” in which the voices of 
Mme. Sembrich and Mr. Rogers blended 
beautifully. They responded to an outburst 
of applause bv singing “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass,” by Walthew. 

Next came two solos for pianoforte, by 
Mr. La Forge, which elicited an encore 
which was followed by four more recalls 
and a second encore. His numbers, includ- 
ing encores, were Nocturne in F Sharp 
Major, by Chopin; Octave Study, Boothe; 
“Staccato Caprice,” Vogrich, and a Ga- 
votte of his own composition. 

Mme. Sembrich then gave another group 
of songs in her inimitable manner, display- 
ing the fact that her voice is as clear as 
ever. This group included “Pastorale,” Bi- 


zet; “Love Has Wings” (English text), 
Rogers; “To a Messenger,” by Frank La 
Forge, which she was obliged to repeat, 


and “There Sits a Bird,” by Arthur Foote. 


This song was written for Mme. Sembrich 
by Mr. Foote, and this was its initial per- 
formance, as it is still in manuscript, though 
soon to be published. Mr. Rogers followed 
with a group of songs and was also loudl\ 
encored. 

Mme. Sembrich closed the program with 
“Voce di Primavera,” by J. Strauss, and, as 
already stated, received such an ovation 
that a new record has been established in 
this city. 

After the concert the Mannerchor as- 
sembled in front of Mme. Sembrich’s room 
and gave her a serenade by singing two 
German folksongs, which greatly pleased 
her. She added that the Indianapolis Man- 
nerchor was one of the finest male choruses 
she had ever heard. G. R. E. 





Change in Halls Causes Confusion in 
Columbus, Ohio 


Cotumsus, O., Nov. 1.—Walter Dam- 
rosch, Isidora Duncan and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra encountered wunex- 
pected difficulties here because Memorial 
Hall, for which the performance was sched 
uled, was not adapted scenically for Miss 
Duncan’s appearance. As a result, the per- 
formance was announced at the last mo- 
ment for the Southern Theater, which seats 
only 1,400, while Memorial Hall seats 5,000. 
The consequent confusion and the smaller 
seating capacity made it impossible for. all 
those holding tickets to be accommodated, 
and caused many desiring to buy seats to 
be turned away. The performance was 
greatly enjoved by all who were fortunate 
enough to gain admission. 





Mrs. Lyon to Become Professional 


Mrs. Dore Lyon, known as an amateur 
singer of artistic attainments, will make her 
professional bow to the New York public 
on November 3 in the Waldorf-Astoria 
ballroom, under the auspices of the Eclectic 
Club, of which she is the president. Three 
thousand invitations have been issued. Mrs. 
Lyon will have the assistance of George A. 
McGarry, Mrs. Clara E. Thoms, Maurice 
Nitke, violinist; Charles G. Spross and 
Charles A. Van Baar, with his orchestra. 


A Number of Grand Values in 


FINE VIOLINS 


An opportunity to get an exquisite instrument. Good 
old violins (dated 1700-1830) from $50 up. Concert 
instruments by the old masters, in fine preservation, 
from $100 to $10,000. Several sent on selection. 
Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins (Free), 
Monthly payments accepted. 

LYON & HEALY, - 11 Adams &St., GHICACO 


PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


The Piano *, Organ 
Purchaser's Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica.’’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES Co., 


605 Fifth Ave., New York City 













































An important aid 


in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
Masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 
Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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OF THE STEINWAY: 


“T have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 


bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 


America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 
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“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
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New Artistic Standard 

















THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATi NEW YORK CHICAGO 





For Sixty Years 
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. in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 
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wade), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 


THE STANDARC CF EXCELLENCE 


If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It’s not a 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
¢ 10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 











NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES 





“<Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 
140th Street and Rebbins Avenue 
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Wererooms 
27 Union Square 


Mebhlin & Bons 


Grand and Inverted Grand Pianog 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
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